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THE COMMONWEALTHUN, ACTION. 


URING the first half of May the Prime Ministérs: 
Dp of the British Commonwealth of Nations, with the sole 

exception of Eire, met in conference in London. It was time, 
and high time, that they should have done so, for, though some of them 
had visited each other during the war, they had not met together as a 
body since the Imperial Conference which coincided with the coronation~ 
of King George VI. And 1937, reckoned in terms of events rather than 
of years, is a long time ago. 

It is at conferences such as this that the Commonwealth is seen in ` 
action, functioning as the whole it is in spite of the independence of its 
several parts. True, this meeting has been described as merely a 
conference of Prime Ministers, something less than the full Imperial 
Conference which is to meet as soon as opportunity serves ; and this 
description is borne’ out by the fact that, though Indian and Southern 
Rhodesian representatives attended and associated their governments 
with the Conference’s Declaration, the Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions alone signed that Declaration. Neverthe- 
less, it ranks as the latest of the series of conferences which began with 
the experimental Colonial Conference of 1887. These conferences have 
been held under many names: Colonial, Prime Ministers’, Imperial 
War, and Imperial ; sometimes they have been full conferences, some- 
times subsidiary { but, like so much else in British institutional history 
from the cabinet system downwards, they have all been more or less 
ad hoc assemblies, whose time and place of meeting, their structure and 
procedure, have been matters of convenience. Practice and precedent 
have tended to give something of a definite form to the Conference, but 
that form has never been rigid ; it has always been growing to accom- 
modate the spirit of freedom which it embodies, and, in keeping with' 
the genius of the Empire, it has steadily become more inclusive. 

` The first Colonial Conference consisted of representatives from all 
parts of the Empire, whether self-governing or not; the second, at 
Ottawa in‘ 1894, was limited to representatives of the self-governing 
colonies and a benevolent observer from the Mother Country; the 


third, the Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1897, gave the system the - 
form that it was to retain for the next twenty years, for now the United . 


Kingdom and the self-governing colonies were all fully represented., 
Then the membership was increased steadily. India was welcomed to 
the Imperial War Conference of 1917; the Irish Free State appeared 
first at the dual political and economic Conferences of 1923, and, 
though Eire: presently saw fit to absent herself, her seat still awaits 
her whenever she chooses to claim it. Self-governing Southern Rhodesia 
has been a regular attendant since the economic Conference at Ottawa 
in 1932, while Burma, not yet fully self-governing, attended the 
Coronation Conference of 1937, but, for obvious reasons, could not 
send representatives in 1944. 

It cannot be insisted too strongly that this protean Conference is in 
tio sense a government: it has neither legislative nor executive nor 
judicial powers. Those who take part in it are indeed morally bound 
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to do their best to persuade their,respective Parliaments to implement 
.the resolutions to which they have acceded ; but if they cannot persuade 
those Parliaments, they cannot, and there i is an end of the matter for 


the time being. 
So far is the Conference from being a government that it is the chosen 


alternative to formal federation on the one hand and dissolution on the. 


other. In mid-Victorian times prevailing British opinion was very much 
‘like United States opinion to-day, that if dependencies could not be 
incorporated i in the Mother Country, they had better be let go, especially 
as British, Spanish and Portuguese experience seemed to teach that 
they would go sooner or later in any event. Then, about 1870, the 
tide began to turn. The idea gairied ground that this British Empire, 
in which colonial self-government was spreading fast, was a novel form 
of association. which could be, and ought’ to be, maintained. Since, 
moreover, Germany and Canada had formed their federations, Italy 
had been unified, and the United States had maintained her federal 
‘system by force, enthusiasts hoped that the British Empire also might 
. be federated. In 1884 some of them formed a league to work for that 
“end. 

The insect Federation League failed to achieve anything concrete 


of note during the ten years of its confused life ; but it did suggest the `` 


summoning of the ‘first Colonial Conference. ‘This, it hoped, would 
provide a forum for the discussion of federation. Nor was.it altogether 
disappointed. The British Government did indeed rule out federation 
in advance of the first Conference, but the Colonial Secretary, Joseph 
Chamberlain, pushed ‘hard for it at the Conferences of 1897 and 1902, 
during the brief heyday of British imperialism. Chamberlain pushed in 
` vain, for the self-governing colonies feared that a central legislature, in 
which each of them must have small voice beside the overwhelming 
British, would limit their growing freedoms and saddle them with 
strange and unwanted responsibilities in a world that was still made 
safe by the Royal Navy. Subsequent attempts by British and New 
Zealand representatives to set up a permanent secretariat failed to 
win the support of.colleagues who feared that power would pass from 
themselves to a,body that had continuity, detailed knowledge, and the 
privilege of framing the Conference agenda ; a New Zealand proposal 


that the Conference should transform itself into a loose corifederate ` 


legislature fared no better, and even the British suggestion that the 
‘ Dominion High Commissioners or other accredited representatives 


should become a standing committee of the Conference was set aside.- 


. “ We meet here as Prime Ministers,” objected Louis Botha, Premier of 
the Union of South Africa and ex-Commandant General of the South 
African Republic. “Sentiment and mutual interest bring us here 
together. Now it is sought to have committees . 

Nothing daunted, British federalists returned to the charge during 
the early years of the war of 1914-18, with Lionel Curtis in the van. 
They were checked by Sir Robert Borden of Canada, General, Smuts, 
and other Dominion leaders, and defeated’ at the last by the British 
- Government itself, which declined to raise the issue at the first post-war 
Conference in 1921. Shortly before the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
federalists made a renewed effort. . Led by Clarence Streit on one side of 
the North Atlantic and Curtis on the other, they advocated this time 
no mere imperial federation, but a federation that should preferably 
include the United States and some at least of the Powers of Western 
_Europe. Thus far their efforts have called forth little apparent 
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response, beyond the expression by General Smuts and Walter Lipp- 
mann of.the hope that Great Britain and her immediate neighbours 
may come to some working arrangement to safeguard one another and 
the bridgehead on the European mainland. Further, it is plain that | 
John Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, has found little support for 
his proposal to supplement the existing Commonwealth machinery of, 
consultation and co-operation with a permanent secretariat, or to trans- 
form the informal conferences, which the Dominions Secretary holds 
daily with the High Commissioners and representatives of the Foreign 
Office, into regular sessions of,a permanent Empire Council which could 
meet in whichever of the Commonwealth capitals was most convenient. 
In short, the Imperial Conference still holds the field as the chief 
manifestation of the Commonwealth in action. — ` 

A government the Conference is not and cannot be ; neither is it, 
as many ‘seem to suppose, a “plot” by which the Machiavellian 
British, aided and abetted by slim Afrikanders and others, seek to put 
a swift one over on simple-minded rivals. It is frankly the outward and 
visible sign of an entente très cordiale, a meeting of representatives of 
peoples, who, in spite of many local differences, have a vast deal in 
common in the way of experience, ideals and interests, who have twice 
at least found that their partnership has enabled them to withstand, 
if need be alone, assaults which must have overwhelmed them had they 
been divided, who believe that their partnership is of inestimable value 
to themselves and, as recent events suggest, of no little value to their - 
friends, and who are determined to maintain that partnership. 

If, then, their half-dozen independent governments are to act to- 
gether, responsible leaders must know how far each of their fellows is 
prepared to go. Machinery for consultation and mutual information 
there is in plenty, machinery so effective, if the partners choose to make 
full use of it, that the Prime Minister of New Zealand can say that, 
though in war-time instantaneous decisions may still have to be taken 
in London, practically all common business is settled by mutual con- 
sultation and discussion in each of the many cabinets, the Prime ` 
Minister of Australia can affirm that, when the Government of the 
United Kingdom speaks, it knows; without any written agreement, that 
it is the spokesman for the whole group, and the Prime Minister of 
Canada can describe it all with satisfaction as a “‘ continuing conference 
of cabinets.” Nevertheless, machinery cannot entirely take the place 
of men; there is no real substitute for meetings of partners face to face, 
for then the misunderstandings inherent in long-distance correspon- 
dence are eliminated, and men become real persons to one another ; 
, things said casually or taken for granted reveal how much their col- 
leagues have in common with them; doubtless also, at British con- 
ferences, they will find that their most fruitful talks take place between 
the sessions over a cup of tea, or may be something even better calculated 
to remove inhibitions and induce cordiality. And if most of them have 
to travel thousands of miles to the place of meeting, so much the better, 
since they can now see their own once baffling domestic problems-in 
better perspective. There is abundant proof that for the sake of these 
things, if for no other, the recent Prime Ministers’ Conference has been 
well worth while in this the fifth year of the Commonwealth’s warfare. 

Since the main business of the Conference, like that of Parliament, is 
to talk, it has. talked of many things down the years, from intra-Com- 
monwealth relations to thefilm industry and the pollution of navigable 
waters by oil. But four main topics have dominated the discussions from 
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1887 onwards. From the side’of the ovérseas members these have been 
‘the gradual assertion of political equality with the MotherCountry,and 
the desirability of Imperial preferences ; from the side of the United 
Kingdom they have been the problem of defence and, once the 
” Dominions had taken charge of their own external affairs, the insepar- 
‘able problem of foreign policy. 

One of the main functions of the Conference has been to register the 
successive stages by which this dependency or that has achieved 
Dominion powers and status. Something of this story is told in the 
record of the chairmanship of the Conference. Since the Ottawa Con- 
ference of 1894 was a purely colonial conference, meeting at the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government, the chair was taken by the Canadian 
Prime Minister ; but at all the other early meetings in London it was 
taken by the Colonial Secretary. Naturally, for, though the revolu- - 

‘tionary system of colonial self-government was already well established 
and widespread, ‘‘ the Colonies ” were still colonies, and even federal 
Canada; immeasurably the strongest of them and the only one to boast 
the title of Dominion, had barely begun to feel her way into the outer 
world as a political entity distinct from the main body of the Empire, 

- and this'as yet only in commercial matters. l 

-Then came a change. Joseph Chamberlain, after a visit to South 
Africa where any man of sense can learn much about politics, declared 
for co-operation rather than the centralisation which he had advocated 
hitherto, and, sure enough, the British Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, accepted the idea by taking the chair at the first session 
of the Conference of 1907. This, the last of the Colonial Conferences, 
was epoch-making. The groups of self-governing colonies adopted the 
‘generic title of Dominion, and, twenty years before the famous Balfour 
Declaration, claimed that they were “ autonomous nations ” within the 
Empire, on an equality with the United Kingdom itself. In recognition 
of this as yet “ very disproportionate equality,” the Colonial Office 
created within itself a Dominions Department, the forerunner of the 
present Dominions Office, to serve as'a kind of domestic Foreign Office 
for the self-governing portions of the Empire. Thereafter, during the 
series of Imperial Conferences which’ began in rgrx, the chair has been 
taken by the British Premier, primus inter pares. It was at these 
Conferences that the Dominions gained an “‘ equal voice,” and India 

vat least an “ adequate voice,” in the determination of imperial foreign 
policy, that the exercise of each new Dominion power was noted, that. 
the Balfour Declaration was evolved to explain these mysteries, and, 
finally, that’ the Statute of Westminstér was drafted’ to give legal 
precision to the generalities of the Declaration. Presumably, if the 
next Imperial Conference is held-at some Commonwealth capital other 
than London, as it very well may be, the local Premier will preside. 
Meanwhile, the Dominion Prime Ministers nae assured us that Mr. 
Churchill makes a very good chairman. 

` The struggle of certain of the self-governing cni or Dominions 
to gain a privileged entry into the immense United Kingdom market 
was`a long one. They declined with dismay to accept Chamberlain’s 
suggestion that there should be free trade within a protected Empire, 
since this would expose each of them to the competition of its fellows 
and, above’all, of the highly developed United Kingdom:; on the other 
hand, led by Canada, they began to give the United Kingdom and each 

other preferences. At first they gave thesé to the Mother Country as ~ 
some return ‘for the defence and other vital services which she rendered 
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to them, but even before the war of 1914-18 some of them: had shown 


. that they expected preferences in return. These the United Kingdom, 


long declined to give, partly on Free Trade principles, but mainly 


. because, in order to do so, she must penalise her vastly more important 
‘foreign commerce. Gradually, however, the United Kingdom swung 


round under pressure of her own protectionists, Dominion Premiers at 
successive Conferences, and ruthless foreign tariff-mongers. Having 
adopted mild protection for herself she arranged preferences with her 
partners, and they with one another, at the Ottawa Conference of 1932, 
on the principle that in a world in which international commerce had 
become a species of war instead of a multilateral exchange of goods and 
services, it was well for partners to help each other rather than doubtful 
friends or probable enemies. Even so, India soon withdrew from the 
Ottawa system, Canada and Australia modified-their agreements with 
the United Kingdom, the latter came to terms:with the United 
States, and before war came again in 1939 all the states of the Common- 
wealth had agreed that, though the principle of Imperial preferences was 
a sound one, their main interest lay in the widening of that system to 
include foreigners and thereby stimulate the revival of world trade. 
This was a policy which Mr. Cordell Hull and those Americans who 
thought with him could hardly cavil at in view of their adherence to 
what the rest of the world would regard as a high tariff policy ; itis a 
policy which has been upheld by the Prime Ministers in their recent - 
Conference. 

Suggestions for a detailed and long-term common system of defence 
have been made at more than one Conference. by United Kingdom 
spokesmen, sometimes with the support of New Zealanders and Cape 


‘ Colonists. Nothing of the kind-has ever-proved acceptable. At sea, 


Commonwealth defence has lain with the Royal Navy, built, manned, 
and paid for by the peoples of the United Kingdom’, but supplemented 
from time to time by modest colonial contributions, conditional or un- 
conditional, and presently by Dominion navies of varying strength, 
which have always necessarily been comparatively small and to an 
increasing degree under Dominion control. On land the old colonial 
practice has been maintained. British troops have been forthcoming 
as a matter of course in time of war ; meanwhile each Dominion or self- 
governing colony sees to internal order, landward defence, the develop- 
ment of its own air arm, and the maintenance in good state of the 
harbours essential to imperial communications. The chief focus of 
common action has been the Committee of Imperial Defence on which 
the Dominions have representation. This Committee, one of Lord 
Haldane’s invaluable Army reforms of 1907-15, has at least ensured that 
Commonwealth forces shall be organised, equipped and trained upon 
more or less identical lines, so that they shall be able to co-operate on 
the Day. There is no indication that the recent Conference has envisaged 
radical changes in this loosely jointed system of Commonwealth defence. 

The world knows how all, or nearly all, parts of the Commonwealth 
have co-operated in the Two Wars, but. the world knows that they did 
not co-operate anything like so effectively in the field of foreign policy 
between the Wars. It is precisely at,the point where the problem of 
defence merges with that of foreign policy that the Imperial federation- 
ists make their strongest stand. They claim that a federal overriding 
government alone can give coherence to policies and the long-term , 
planning of the fleéts and armies necessary to enforce or defend them, 
that only such a government can have the power and determination 

\ 
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to’act as swiftly a$ the coming of modern-war demands. Others, who 

do not'go so far as to advocate formal federation, urge the states of 
. the Commonwealth to find some means of speaking to foreign. Powers 
' with a “ single voice.’ 

The problem did not arise in the old days. There was one policy for 
the whole Empire, and the Empire found itself at war as soon as the 
United Kingdom had gone to war. True, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
then Prime Minister of Canada, never. ceased to remind the Colonial. 
‘Conferences at the turn of the century, no self-governing colony was 
bound to render active help, but even he made no claim to formal 
neutrality. Self-governing colonies in Laurier’s day declined ‘a: voice 
in’ Imperial foreign policy for fear of the responsibilities that this 
would entail ; as late as 1914 the Dominions were only asking for con-. 
siltation whenever possible. In 1917, however, they claimed a real 
voice, and made it heard during the next few years. Then, from about 
1924 onwards, by which time Sir Robert Borden and General. Smuts. 
were both out of office, they followed the kindred United States into 
something very like isolation. The United Kingdom, on which the. 
main burden of defence had always lain, must carry also the burden of 
workaday foreign policy without any certain assurance that the 
Dominions would actively support her if-it came to the push. Those 
Dominion citizens who still complain that the uninspiring British 
Governments of the ’thirties gave a poor lead should consider what 
overseas following those Governments could absolutely count upon. 
When it did come to the push, eve stood back and South Africa very 
nearly did likewise. i 

A mere hint by Lord Halifax, British Ambassador at Washington, . 
that the Commonwealth should organise itself as a fourth Great Power, ` 
capable of speaking in the gate’ with the continental Powers of the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China, sufficed to alarm Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, with visions of some Imperial authority over- 
riding Dominion freedom of decision and action. Such fears have proved: 

to be groundless. The Prime Ministers have shown that they have no’ 
desire to see the Commonwealth becoming an exclusive political bloc,. 
but rather that it should be, what it has long’ been potentially, the 
framework of an organisation even wider than itself, the far-flung 
support of a system of collective security to which, as Mr. Curtin has 
said, it can contribute an “ immense core of experienced association and ` 
established co-operation.” Wherefore the Germans rejoice, as they have 
been rejoicing at intervals these sixty years past, that the Common- 
wéalth and Empire are in the throes of dissolution. They should rather 
bethink them that this reassertion of Dominion autonomy was accom- 
panied by a frank recognition from the Dominions that they must 
now assume their full share of the responsibilities that go with the 
. - powers and prestige they have so long enjoyed, and that the weight of 
-the burden which the United Kingdom has hitherto been asked to bear 
for the common good is unconscionable. í 
The states of the Commonwealth, then, are not to try to speak with a 
“single voice,” but as before in chorus. The burden of their song is 
plain enough. First, thanks be to God, Who has} igiven us at least the 
prospect of victory; then, a firm resolve to fight the Germans and 
Japanese to a standstill and ensure an enduring peace i in whose making 
the Dominions are to have, as in 1919, a share “ at. the highest level.” ` 
And who, regarding their war efforts, shall boggle at this claim? 
Next, ’all-countries overrun by the enemy are to be free to choose their 
; i 
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own forms of government, provided these be democratic, for the 
Dominion Premiers at all events are convinced that it is no folly to 
contest one’s neighbours’ forms of government; the Commonwealth, 
seeking no advantage for itself, desires only respect and honest dealings 
between the’ nations and the welfare and social advancement of all. 
Finally, it will support a world organisation to maintain peace and 
security, an improved League of Nations furnished this’ time with the 
necessary power and guided, in the first instance at all events, by the 
Great Powers which are also the Great Responsibilities. Doubtless this 
central world organisation will be buttressed by regional groupings of 


` Commonwealth, foreign and colonial governments, such as the recent 


Canberra Agreement between Australia and New Zealand envisages, 
by other associations of which the Commonwealth-United States 
entente is the crowning example, and by the “functional associations,” 

like U.N.R.R.A., on which the British Premier and Mr. Hore-Belisha 


_ Jay such stress. Nor must Commonwealth co-operation with the United 


States prevent co-operation with the U.S.S.R., especially if the Soviets 
elect to speak with the voice of Tolstoy rather than of Karl Marx, who, 
as General Smuts justly notes, was “ never really Russian.” 

The Declaration of the Conference and the explanatory speeches of 
the Prime Ministers are generalised, as they must be at the crisis of a ‘ 
war when careless talk costs lives; but their aim and spirit are un- 
mistakable. Indeed, the most heartening outcome of this Conference 
is not so much what has been definitely resolved as the spirit and outlook 
on Commonwealth and world affairs revealed by the speakers. Before 
the Conference, Mr. Churchill said truly that men ‘in the last analysis do 
not die for material things, but forideas,and though he presently lamented 
that the war was becoming less and less a war for ideas, his Dominion 
colleagues are plainly determined that this shall not be so as far as they 
and their peoples are concerned. They, and most of us still, are fighting 
for the ideas which the peoples of the Commonwealth hold in common 
so strongly that they can, as Mr. Curtin observes, “ say ‘ Yes’ to all 
the vital things ” like echoes of one another. Therein lies the strength 
and true bond of the Commonwealth : idem sentire de republica—when 
that goes, the Commonwealth will cease to be. Thoseideasareembodied 
in that “ simple ordinary common-sense human code of behaviour, put 
into practice and guaranteed by law, with the power of society behind 
it to enforce it,’ ” which General Smuts conceives to be “ the British 
constitution.” The Prime Ministers have pledged themselves each to 
the other to work for the spread of those ideas far beyond the limits of, 
the Commonwealth. So may the Commonwealth in action outside the 
narrow walls of the Conference chamber make its indispensable contri- 
bution to a better future for all mankind. 

Eric A. WALKER. , 


WAR AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


N an article contributed to THE CONTEMPORARY Review in March 
|=. Alfred Marshall, at that time recognised as England’s leading . 

Economist, protested against the view that changes for the better 
were impossible in the monetary world. He said: “ I am not an advo- 
cate of hurried change, but the greater the evils of change, the more 
important it is to inquire thoroughly whether any proposed scheme is 
the best possible and whether'it would attain and sustain the good 
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results whiclrit promises.’ ’ He would surely have approved the Govern- 
ment White Paper as regards cheap money and the control of the 


capital market. He might almost have foreseen the importance of the’ 


central staff which.the Employment Policy advocates, a staff which 
s “ to measure and analyse economic trends)” Such a headquarters 
staff could warn the Government either against action or lack of action 
and offer advice which a politician would be more likely to accept 
because the authors of that advice, it is assumed, are non-partisan and 


have been appointed as economic experts to suggest remedial measures 


at the right time and to keep a constant watch on the pulse of the _ 
national economy. Not much stress has been laid on this development, 
but it will probably be found to be one of the most valuable suggestions 


contained in this State document. 


Much of the success or otherwise of the Government scheme does 
depend upon the existence of a body of men capable of measuring and 


. analysing the changes taking place in the body politic, making a correct i 


diagnosis and giving the required advice at the right moment. Men like 
Lord Keynes are leading a revolution in the economic sphere. Note 
the change that has taken place. In a letter in January r903, to the 
writer of this article, Professor Marshall himself shows how he failed 
to recognise that there was a form of unemployment due to far-reaching 
causes which up to the present time no one had ventured to tackle. 
He speaks of occasional unemployment due to lack of intelligence to 
forecast economic needs, and systematic unemployment which he 
believes to be “ caused by the existence of a large number of people 
who will not or cannot work steadily or strongly enough to make it 
possible.that they should be employed regularly.” Such a theory is no 
longer acceptable. To-day, to use the words of the White Paper, this 
Government “ accepts as one of its primary aims and responsibilities 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment after the 
war.” During the last twenty-five years we have accumulated a vast 
amount of statistical knowledge with regard to the trend of trade and 
employment and discovered many weaknesses in our national economy. 
« We have only to remember what happened after the last war to-see 


‘ how timely and opportune is the policy of the Government which the 


t 


whole nation is nowrdiscussing. The shortage of goods of all kinds 
after the war, together with what seemed a plentiful supply of cash, 
provoked a boom which surprised everybody and not least the econ- 
omists ; then followed the slump with an alarming™increase in the - 
number of unemployed. In four months it rose from 5 to 15 per cent, 


‘Between the two wars the number of unemployed varied from I to 3 


millions, whilst last month the war had absorbed the unemployed to 
such an extent that only 75,000 could be said to be genuinely un- 
employed. 

I have said that the White-Paper is timely, but this does not mean 
that there is any fear of unemployment for some considerable time 
ahead. What is called “ mass-unemployment ” is not probable for two 
or three years after the war, since certain industries must be continued ; 
and, where they are discontinued or lessened, plans have already been 


jaid for a “ switch over ” to the production of necessary goods which 


will be very much in demand. It depends on the foresight and ability 
of the small staff of experts referred to to give the information as to- 


‘ when that “ switch over ” is required in any one industry. The whole 


scheme, with its many important proposals, requires that ‘not only the 
Government but also the employer and the worker shall play. their 
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part ina lone tein economic policy, if unemployment is to be avoided 
and future prosperity assured. The Government's duty is to try to 
avoid all trade slumps by spending freely public money on public works 
the moment the signs of a slump are noted. These public works, 
whether carried out by the Government or by a Local Authority, must 
be put quickly into operation, and therefore plans have to be made a 
considerable time beforehand. It is also the imperative duty of the 
Government, in addition to sustaining the home market, to build up a 
` larger export trade, increasing it by some 50 per cent. and maintaining 
it at a high level, forotherwise it is quite impossible to prevent much 
unemployment. There can be no cure for unemployment in this country 
apart from a flourishing foreign trade. 

The total expenditure on goods and services must also be maintained 
and wemust at thesame time attempt to keep prices and wages normaland 
stable, since nothing is likely to produce unemployment more certainly 
than constant fluctuating prices and wages. Finally, where one industry 
is very busy and lacks workers, the Government must arrange for such 
workers to be transferred from an occupation, or in some cases a locality, 
in order to insure the necessary mobility of labour. If industrial under- 
takings propose to establish a factory in some portion of the country 
which it is considered unsuitable, it will be the business of the Govern- 
ment to step in and make other suggestions. 

Although it will be seen from the whole of the White Paper that the, 
Government plays a most important part, yet employers and em- 
ployees also are expected to do their share. It may be that in the 
transition period employers will have to produce not so much the goods 
that they themselves think are likely to be more profitable, but what 
is essential in the interests of the national economy, for example goods 
for export rather than for consumption at home. The employer must 
also be prepared to fit by training every worker for his job, to insist on 
efficiency with a view to a larger output rather than higher prices. In 
order to reach the highest possible efficiency he must obviously plan 
far ahead. He cannot plan without advice by the Government and its 
specialist committee. The industrial worker himself may at first have 
to put up with some of the restrictions on his spending power during 
the transition from war to peace, and it may also be necessary for him 
to be rationed, although it is hoped that a considerable relaxation will 
rapidly come into force. The worker is also expected to be willing to 
change his job and to learn a new one if his special industry should be 
depressed, and to pay in higher taxation and social insurance the con- 
tributions that will be required. One important point is that the 
worker’s contributions may be reduced when times are bad with a view 
to increasing his spending power and so helping to obviate the tendency. 


toa slump. In fact, the Government will have to’do what it never con-' 
ceived to be possible in the past—“ iron out” the booms and the 


slumps and in time of prosperity compel the saving for a future less 
' prosperous time. What is'required is a kind of thermostatic control, 
except that such control is automatic in the gas and electrical world, 
whereas this control depends upon the expert judgment and advice 
of the small advisory staff, lowering or increasing contributions as 
occasion may require. 

There is no need for alarm about the enormous increase in the 
numbers who are now in the Forces and will have to be provided for on 
the cessation of hostilities. Many war industries, of course, will have to 
“be continued and some maintained almost in permanency. There has 
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been an increase of nearly 4,500,000: workers since 1939, chiefly due 
to the war, and nearly 80 per cent. of-the employment in the manu- 
facturing industries can.be traced to Government orders or Govern: 
ment work. Out'of the 27 million men and women now employed in 


- the war or war industries, something like 7 million men and women 


z 


will have to go back to their ordinary employment or to some other 
employment or, in the case of women, return to domestic life. Many 


.men and women who are now working at the mass-production of 


munitions will have to. turn to more peaceful pursuits and engage in 
civilian production. Itis to be hoped that many big industrial concerns, 
now producing munitions of war, can turn their plant over to the 
production of goods for civilian needs such as motor-cars. Where this 
is impossible, new occupations will have to be found for large numbers. 
The problem is. gigantic, but a solution can be found if everyone is 
prepared to play his or her part and the Government ‘displays the 


requisite initiative and drive. 


' We already foresee that millions of houses have to be built, and 
probably 75,000 more men will be required in the building industries. 
It is not only houses that have to be built: factories have to be re- 
fashioned, shops to be restored or rebuilt; plant-and rolling stock to be 
replaced. We may, therefore, anticipate that there will be no lack of 
employment for a few years, certainly not in the directions indicated. 


‘What we may expect, however, in this enormous change-over from war 


; to peace is that some industries will find it very difficult to make the 


‘ 


“ switch,” and it will no doubt take time to adjust supply and demand. 


“As after the last war, unless proper precautions are taken it will mean 


a rise in prices and consequent inflation. Here is a danger which is’ 
foreseen and which the small staff of experts is designed to point out 
in good time. Meanwhile, the Government undertakes to assist such 
firms as are anxious the moment the war is over to make the change 
from war-to peace-time production. Priority will be given, of course, to 
the production of articles immediately required by the civilian popula- 
tion, and both labour and material will be supplied. Should the demand 
outstfip supply there must be some measure of rationing and some price 
control, although it is hoped not to continue such control for long. This 
may apply to the production of clothes, both for men and women, and 


' the sdme thing applies still more to food rations, only in that case ‘it 


depends to a larger extent on what food has to be imported as over 
against what can be supplied in this country. 

If there should be a great danger of a rise in prices, whether of food 
or of clothes, it is the policy of the Government to providesubsidies as 
before, provided they tend tp decrease the cost of living or to check an 
increase, and at the same time to encourage the habit of saving. We 
must not forget the money side of this question. A great deal of 
thought on both sides of the Atlantic has been given to the whole 
programme of finance. We take it for granted that our export trade 
is not to be halted ‘and restricted by quotas and high tariffs so far as we 
ourselves have any influence. The Government goes a step further, and 
in order to stimulate or restrain trade according to circumstances it | 
proposes to raise or lower interest rates, lowering them when capital 
expenditure should be increased and raising them when it should be 
checked. The Government wants cheap money and no doubt it can 


_get-it if it takes the necessary steps as it has in the past.; but the 


success of all such measures largely depends on whether the Govern- 
ment’s information is.accurate with regard to the trend of trade, 
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whether it is rising or falling. There is such a thing as right “ timing ” 
in trade as well as in cricket. 

It must not be supposed that the Government can act without 
consulting local authorities or Without depending upon them largely 
for suggesting schemes of work. Presumably Whitehall will be in touch 
with the basic industries throughout the country ; and whether it is 
coal or iron, engineering or shipbuilding, information will be forthcoming 


as to what alternative employment in these localities can be offered- 


providing that there should be a decline in,demand. That is improbable 
in the basic industries in the first year or two, but after a time it will’ 
necessitate the transfer of workers from one local area to another and 
fitting them in to a fresh occupation. The White Paper envisages 
training schemes to fit workers who are in a declining industry for jobs 
in an expanding industry. It is assumed, therefore, that the Special 
Areas will disappear and that a real attempt will be made to secure a 
balanced distribution of industries in those areas. The Land Settle- 
ment Association, which was so largely assisted by grants from the 
Special Areas Commissioner, is making provision accordingly for such 
a radical change. The success of all these suggested policies largely 
depends upon the co-operation of the employer and the worker. If the 
big captains of industry who plan the establishment of a new factory 
or the transfer of a factory will notify the Government early enough, 
it ought to be possible to get all the assistance required and, to secure 
that such a change-in plan will not be a failure. The worker himSelf, 
so far from being neglected by the general scheme, is secured against 
loss of employment by the promise of new employment for which he 
may be trained, and for which he is paid while'being trained at a higher 


rate than he would have received in the shape of unemployed pay. If 


the worker has to be transferred from one place to another, sums of 
money are set aside for his housing and resettlement. He is given time 
to meet the cost of the removal of himself and his household.. When 
a house is built for him he is told that it will be available at a rent 
within the means of the average wage-earner. 

The general criticism that will be made of this far-reaching report is 
that so much- does depend upon foresight, and not only foresight at 
home but also abroad. A programme would have to be laid down for: 
a few years in advance, and large public works must be planned so as to 
come into operation when unemployment increases. The local authori- 
ties may thus, with the help of the Ministers in control of their Depart- 
ments, be able to set the pace for expenditure for a few years ahead ; 
and as soon as the very abnormal conditions of the immediate post-war 
period have disappeared it should be possible to influence plans already 
agreed upon between the municipalities and the Government. 

This is a very brief and inadequate summary of these far-reaching 
and in some respects revolutionary proposals, and it should not be 
forgotten that in the midst of a world war the Government has so 
evidently been planning for the future at home. The failure to do so 
was responsible for much suffering after the last war. Some meed of 


praise should certainly be forthcoming from all parties in view of this ° 
extremely important attack on the bastion of unemployment, following - 


a first-rate Education Act which has met with almost universal appro- 
bation. Together with the Report on a National Health Service and a 
Social Security programme already approved in principle, this ought to 
convince any unprejudiced person that there may be some slender 
benefit to be derived from a Coalition Government. 

PERCY EDEN; 
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THE FUTURE OF GREECE. 


REECE may be-described geographically as “in the: Balkans,” 
G intellectually she is not of'the Balkans, and in the larger 

and national sense she is properly regarded as a. Mediterranean 
State: It is apparent that if Russia is-going to bestride the Continent, 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula would seem certain to come within 
her “ sphere of influence,” and the question ‘which comés naturally to 
the mind of the enquiring student is.: “ What is to become of Greece, 


.a non-Slav race, in the midst of ‘a sea of Slavs,’ with Big Father 


Russia as the mighty Colossus dominating the scene?” Possible 
academic political influences will worry the Greeks less,than territorial 
considerations, for the Hellenes can hardly forget that Czarist Russia 
was ‘the sponsor of the big “ paper Bulgaria ” of the San Stefano 


`: Treaty, and it was the greedy desire of Bulgaria for an outlet on the 


Greek Ægean coast, and for Greek and Yugoslav Macedonia, that 


- brought her into the war on the side of Germany. Moscow has stated 


that all Axis satellites must be made to pay for their wanton aggression, 
but the fact remains that the Kremlin has maintained diplomatic 
relations with Sofia, and it remains to be seen what attitude Stalin or 
Molotov would adopt in the face of Bulgarian ,claims. Also, it is 
within the memory of the Greeks that, in the days béfore the Balkan 
Pact, Yugoslavia cast envious eyes towards the fine port of Salonika, in 
which she was eventually granted a free port. 

Such fears, it may be said, are without foundation if the Atlantic 
Charter and post-war collaboration between Soviet Russia, Britain and 
America are going to mean anything, and if the pact signed already 


petween Greece and Yugoslavia is to mean’anything. Moreover, whilst 
Bulgaria’s armies have in two world wars ranged themselves against. 


Russia, the relations between Russia and Greece have for the most part 
been friendly and quite often mutually sympathetic ; for did not 
Russia derive much from Byzantium, and her people become members 
‘of the Greek Orthodox faith? Indeed, was it not Russia that foiled the 
Turkish plot for the barbarisation of the Peloponnesus? In 1827, 
when the Greeks were still fighting for their independence, Russia 
learned that Ibrahim Pasha, acting under instructions from the Porte, 
had arranged to take a fleet to Greece, slay or carry off the whole 
population of the Peloponnesus, and colonise the peninsula with 
Egyptians. Count Lieven, the Russian Ambassadorin London, informed 
the “British Prime Minister, George Canning, of this ‘‘ barbarisation 
, project,” and Canning immediately despatched a fleet to the Ægean, 
where it was joined by Russian and French contingents. What followed 


` at Navarino is well known ; under Admiral Codrington the Allied ships, 
in an engagement suddenly precipitated in harbour between two ships’ . 


boats, sent the whole of the Turco-Egyptian fleet to the bottom. 


A 


Of course, it may be said that Soviet Russia is not Czarist Russia, 


and that Russian political thought has undergone a transformation ; 

to this one might reply that there is a good deal of truth in what 
Mussolini said to the effect that a new revolutionary regime does not 
make, but inherits a foreign policy from its predecessors. The question 
arises, however, as to how far Soviet Russia’s enlightened outlook may 
have modified the old Panslavist ideas which, in the latter part of last 
century, caused Russia to back Bulgaria as “a member of the great 
Slav family ” (though the Bulgars are only partly Slav), the Russian 


scheme being to achieve the dream of obtaining Constantinople and 
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domination over European Turkey generally, with the aid of the Slavs 
of thé Danubian provinces and Northern Macedonia. As a corollary 
to the scheme, Greek influence was to be WESene Ts and the sway of . 
the Greek’Church over the Slavs ended.. 

While it may be the Turks who will have to worry over the future of 
Istanbul, formerly Constantinople, the Greeks may be excused if they 
feel some qualms about their future in a largely Slavised Balkans 
dominated by the Slav Colossus, Russia. True, Dr. Benes, after the 
signing of the Soviet-Czech Pact in Moscow last summer, declared that 
the old Panslavist notion was considered dead, but that the federation 
and co-operation of all the Slav peoples would be one of their objects in 
the new European peace structure. Assuming the sincerity of this- 
statement, how can Greece hope to escape the barrage of Communistic 
ideas which the Slav countries can expect to have directed at them 
from Moscow and—what is more important—to what extent could 
she hope to resist interference in her government ? 

The modern Greeks, like the ancients, are not afraid of new ideas ; 
but while they are in spirit the most democratic people in the world, 
they are by nature incorrigible individualists (“‘atomismos”’ is the 
word they use to describe it), and Communism has never taken serious 
root in their country. Even under the old Republic regime, the solitary 
Communist member of the Boule appeared in the dniform of an officer . 
of the military forces. The Greeks, above all people on earth, love their 
own way of living, and any physical attempt to collectivise them against 
their will could only result in disaster and bloodshed. If really wise in 
their generation, the Russians would be well advised to be guided by the. 
lessons of Greek history in their dealings with the Greeks. But whatever 
may be thought with regard to probable Soviet policy: in the Balkans, a 
hegemony of Russia in that area would at least be a guarantee against ` 
the resurgence of Fascism, and an assurance that no kings would be 
foisted on people who did not want them. 

Naturally, the future of Greece in the Balkans and in the Mediter- 
ranean is linked with the future of Britain in the Mediterranean, and here 
it would be the height of folly to deny that a great reorientation of 
power or influence in that sea is about to take place, though the Nazi 
suggestion that Britain is getting ready to abandon the Mediterranean 
to Russia is sheer nonsense. Certainly Russia can no longer be excluded 
from this sea, an exclusion which British Foreign Office policy con- 
sidered fit and proper in the past half-century or more, and the Soviet 
Union will expect and probably demand that her ships shall be allowed 
to’ pass freely through the Straits from the Black Sea with wheat from 
the Ukraine, oil and-minerals from the Caucasus, and coal and metal- 
lurgical products from South Russia. It has even beensuggested by one 
British writer on foreign affairs that Russia, in support of her Ægean 
policy, would support Turkey if the latter were to claim the Dodecanese 
Islands, as these isles command the approaches to the Straits from the 
Mediterranean. This would be a monstrous settlement of the Dodecan- 
ese quéstion, as the islands are as Greek as Attica itself, and Greece 
expects their return as part of her just reward for all her sacrifices and 
suffering. A strong Greece in possession of the Dodecanese would be 

. a far more stabilising factor in the general security system than a strong 
Turkey for many reasons, quite apart from the fact that the Turks are 
an Asiatic people, with as yet only a veneer of Western civilisation. 

The Greek mainland, with the whole of the Greek. islands, do indeed 
constitute a great strategic bastion, if adequately fortified, in the 
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‘Eastern Mediterranean, and as this area is vital to Britain’s com- 


munications with Palestine, Egypt, the Middle East and the Far East, 
British relations with Greece in future obviously asstime an importance 
far greater than was the case in the past, in view of the bitter lessons , 
of the Ægean warfare in the present struggle. And although Greece 
may be surrounded by a sea of Slavs on her land frontiers, on her long, 


-indented coastline she joins a Britain which, with ‘her powerful Navy, 


may still be regarded as the Colossus of the Mediterranean, in no less 
degree than Russia is destined to become the land Colossus of Europe. 


-~ In the network of bases would be not only the Dodecanese and Cyprus, 


but Crete and Corfu and the other Ionian isles. With regard to Cyprus, 
it would be in Britain’s interests either to restore this island fully to 
Greece and gratify the desire of the Greek population (four-fifths) for 
union with their motherland, or to grant the island complete autonomy. 
Our past handling of the Cyprus question has been discreditable. 
Britain has a priceless asset in the loyalty and friendship which 
Greece has cherished for this country since the days of Byron and 
Canning. We have given a number of destroyers to the Greek Navy 
during this war, and after the war we might give many more warships 


' with incalculable advantage to ourselves, even if we were to bear some 


share in their maintenance., If, in the past, we had promoted a strong 


“Greece (which Italy consistently and resolutely opposed), instead of 
` permitting Italy to build.a big navy, Mediterranean history might have 
` run rather differently in the past ten years. Economically, Greece is 


poor and requires financial backing on a'generous scale, but the Greeks 


.are fearless soldiers and- mariners, and their deep-rooted democracy 


and high intelligence rate them as the miost estimable allies of Britain 
in the Mediterranean. Their future is definitely with Britain, rather ` 
than with Russia and the Slavs of South-Eastern Europe, for even.in - 
their trading the Greeks look seaward more than to landward. Yet it is 
apparent that a friendly and beneficent Russia is essential to. Greece’s 
independence, prosperity and happiness, and one hopes that in the 
long run these will not depend on the balance of power as between 
Mediterranean naval power and European land power, but will ensue 
from a faithful adherence to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and 


, a Sane assessment of the necessities of a sound European peace system 


as a whole. 

Russia has shown a realistic respect for nationalist feelings and 
sovereignty, as distinct from unjustifiable nationalist aspirations. It is 
to be hoped earnestly that she will not destroy the trust of the Greek 
people by supporting any spurious Bulgarian demands for a so-called: 
outlet on the Ægean. The notion, carefully fostered 'by the Bulgars, ` 


“ that’ the mass of their people are pro-Russian is á myth that surely 


excels the fable of the Russian “‘ ghost ” army of the last war. Apart 
from, the immense facilities which Bulgaria has placed at the disposal 
of the Nazis-in the fight against the Red Army, one fact alone would 
dispose of any such belief: the circulation of the notoriously pro- 
German Bulgar newspaper Zora i is 200,000 ; that of the pro-Russian 
journal Mir a mere 5,000. 

. As‘to Bulgarian claims on. the aban coast, the former Greek 
Ambassador in London, Mr. Demetrios Caclamanos, recently effec-. . 
tively showed how baseless was any contention by: Sofia that Dedea- 


gatch was indispensable to Bulgarian trade. Bulgaria had this port in 


her possession from 1912 to 1918, yet she never laid a single stone‘there 
for the construction of a shipping port, and her trade was non-existent. 
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‘Yet during the war of 1914-18, he said, Bulgaria lent the adjoining port 
of Porto-Lagos to the Germans for their submarine attacks against 
Allied shipping in the Mediterranean. Bulgaria claims Western Thrace, 
but no Bulgar was living there prior to the invasion of the province in 
1941 ; so Bulgaria attempts to denationalise the district by extermina- 
tion and brutal intimidation, as she is doing elsewhere in Greece.. As 
Moscow has justly felt outraged at the barbarities inflicted on the 
' Russian people by the Germans, so it is to be hoped the Kremlin has 
taken due note of such massacres as were perpetrated by the Bul- 
garians on the helpless Greeks of Drama. 
A good deal of mischief is. being done unwittingly by ignorant sym- 
pathisers of the Bulgarians in England who either believe that the 
Bulgars have a real grievance in their territorial aspirations, or that 
they have been dragged unwillingly into the war on the side of the Axis. 
This misplaced sympathy has even extended to the professedly. demo- 
. cratic Union of Democratic Control, which has issued a pamphlet, with 


the assistance of a “ Bulgarian friend,” designed to put Bulgaria on ~~ `., 


the right side of the Allies. We shall see a good deal more of this sort 
of propaganda ; but it would be as well to remind all such pamphleteers 
of Mr. Eden’s reply to a question in the Commons on the subject : “ We- 
do not intend to offer inducements to Bulgaria at the expense of Greece.” 
So far as the immediate future is concerned, while it is apparent that’ 
a strong desire for unity exists among all Greeks of the resistance 
movement, particularly at this decisive stage of the war, the political - 
_ situation following the Lebanon conference is not as clear or satisfac- 
tory as had been. hoped. It was lately stated that a serious hitch 
had occurred between M. Papandreou and the guerrilla representatives 
who, it was alleged, under strict surveillance whilst the discussions were 
going on, were not enabled to gather the true facts concerning the 
so-called ‘‘ mutinies.” Certainly the Resistance forces are hardly 
represented at all in the most important posts in the new Government, 
though the new Air Minister, M. Mylonas, leader of the Democratic ° 
Agrarian Party, was exiled during the Metaxas dictatorship regime, as 
was M. Papandreou himself, a Republican. Perhaps the most disturbing 
report which has come out of Cairo since the reshuffle is that 480 
Greeks, including about 300 officers and men of the famous Greek 
Brigade which fought with great valour at El Alamein, are 
being put on trial on charges either of high treason or mutiny. 
Nothing could be more productive of disunity in the hour of 
liberation, or civil war in the dangerous transition period following the 
victory. “ Such men,” to quote the Earl of Huntingdon during the 
Lords debate on May 25th, “ would not revolt unless provoked beyond 
measure. Officers as well as men in the ranks and admirals took part, 
and it was believed that even some of the Greek Ministers took part.” 
The Greek has more than sufficient common sense to recognise the 
need of discipline in the armed forces, but in the matter of discipline he 
_ isnot to be judged from the point of view of any other national on earth. 
More politically conscious than any. other, he remains, like his classical 
ancestors, a “ born rebel” against injustice, and this is the best 
guarantee of his eternal liberty. For the sake of post-war Anglo-Greek 
relations, Mr. Churchill would do well to keep this historical fact in 
mind. Other facts of vital importance are that over go per cent. of the 
entire Greek people are Republican in outlook, that royalty has no roots 
in Greece, the present-dynasty being only three generations old; that 
Just as his father, Constantine, alienated the sympathies of the Greek 
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people in the last war by his pro-German’ activities, so the present.’ . 
King lost the trust of the country in the Fascist line-up with Metaxas. -... 
The so-called “ Royalist Party ” of Greece is a purely fictitious gréwth, 
nourished by a small number of self-interested pedple whoyfeel the, 
glamour of-a “Court circle,” or who imagine that the méftarchy ‘i is” 
necessary for stable government among a politically acute:populacé: y 
But the Greek people pony will have no enforced legitimacy.” 


THOMAS ANTHEM. 
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: EIRE’S GENERAL ELECTION, ioa 


' A S soon’ as’ circumstances permit, popular, elections will take 


a 


“place in France, in Italy, and in other. liberated countries. 

Should these elections take place on the British system of 
‘single-member constituencies? Or should a proportional system be 
used, as in Eire, in Sweden, and in Switzerland? Further, should the 
governments of these countries consist of one party—the principle 
insisted upon by Mr. De Valera—or should : ‘they ‘be. based ‘upon the 
co-operation of parties? These questions are of: high ‘ impottänce ; 
~they will influence not only the working of democratic government _ 
within the several nations of Europe, but also the part which each will 
, be able to play in that new world organisation that will take the place 
‘of the League of Nations, The election in Eire on May goth, 1944, 
provides an opportunity for examining both problems—elections and 
goverment, 

First, a comparison of the British system with P.R. as used i in Eire. : 
In Great Britain, under the single-member-system, ‘a candidate’can 
secure election only by defeating all-‘others. The Labour Party is to 
nominate a candidate for Bristol East, the constituency at present 


. ` represented by Sir Stafford Cripps. Labour can win the seat only by 


excluding Sir Stafford ‘Cripps from the post-war House’ of Commons. 
‘That great internationalist, Jean Jaurès, said that the lawsof elections 
‘in single-member areas is “‘ Thou must kill thine adversary.” Moreoyer, 
in the British post-war general election there will probably be three or 
four candidates in many constituencies: The candidate elected may be 
returned by a minority of the voters, Apart from this, so much depends 


.. on the‘ way in which the voting strength of parties may be distributed 


_ that no one.is in a positiom to say in advarice of a-British election that’ ° 
thé result will be reasonably fair. The views of the people may be 
” grossly misrepresented. ` 

In Eire, under P.R., the constituencies return from three to’ seven 
members each. There is room for the representation .of a substantial 
minority as well as of the. majority. A candidate to win needs to poll . 
not a majority of the votes but a “ quota ” only ; in a three-member 
constituency, one more than a fourth of the votes ; in a four-member 
constittiency, one more than a fifth, and so on. Asa consequence, in 
every constituency in Eire, some important minority has secured a 
‘share of the representation. Thus, in County Clare, De Valera’s party. 
“polled 57 per cent. of the votes (25,233 out of 44,600). It won three 
seats out of five, its due share ; whilst two important minorities, Fine | 
Gael and the Farmers, secured one seat each. How different are the 
results in England.. In the county of Somerset in 1935 the Conservatives 
polled 56 per cent. of the votes and secured all seven seats. In no less 
than‘ seventeen of the forty counties of\England one party secured a 
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similar monopoly of thé representation. The southern counties of 
England gave the following result : i 


Party. Votes. > Seats. 
Government ... oi 2,068,323 77 
Labour ote sai _. 836,573 o 
7 Liberal esa Sa 320,307 ; 2 


In no part of.Eire, not even in the areas most favourable to Mr. De 
Valera, is there such one-sided representation. : 

There is another aspect of Eire’s election to which attention should 
be directed. In Great Britain the single-member system, acting without 
any discrimination, often sweeps aside many of the ablest of. the 
defeated parties. It rejected Mr. Asquith. Mr. Winston Churchill has 
directed attention to this serious uncertainty in the public careers of 
British statesmen. Giving a picture of how P.R. would work in the 
great cities, he said that “ the leading figures in our political life would 
find at the summit of these great cities far more secure and independent 
seats than is possible to-day.” Eire, under P.R., confirms Mr. Churchill’s 
statement. Thus, in Tipperary, De Valera’s party polled 31,000 to 
15,000 for Fine Gael, but Tipperary returns seven members and General 
Mulcahy, the Fine Gael leader, was elected as one of the seven. Dr, 
T. F. O’Higgins, another Fine Gael leader, was elected by a minority, 
as one of the members for Leix-Offaly. The leaders of the Labour and 
of the Farmers parties were also elected by the votes of minorities. Mr. 
Dillon, who had stressed the need of friendly relations between Eire 
and the British Commonwealth, was elected for Co. Monaghan by a. 
. Minority ;.the other Independents elected included men of marked 
ability. The defeat of some old members will be regretted, but P.R. 
has enabled Eire to elect a representative Dail, containing in large 
measure the highest political ability, of all parties, that presented itself 
for national service. 

Speaking at Roscommon during the election, Mr. De Valera said that 
“ he would prefer a majority that was just comfortable to one that was 
overwhelming, for as long as they were able to do their work, criticism. 
was good rather than the reverse.” Mr. De Valera has obtained the 
kind of majority that he desired. He holds 76 seats out of a total of 
138 ; this gives him a majority of 14 over all others. Four members, 
three De Valera and one Fine Gael, were returned unopposed. The: 
contested seats numbered 134, and the following table summarises the i 
results : 


Seats in Costin votes 


Party. Votes. Seats proportion per seat 

obtained. to votes. obtained. 

De Valera ... oi ws 505,433 73 - 66 8,156 

Fine Gael... 249,231 29 27 8,594 
Farmers, including Inde- 

pendent Farmers <. 137,984 I3 I5 10,614 

Labour see ae .» 106,767 8 I2 13,346 

. National Labour ... .. 32,732 4 ` 4 8,183 

_ Independents and Others... - 95,177 7 Io 13,597 

I,2I17,324 134 134 


Some criticism has been made because, as the table shows, Mr. De 
Valera’s party obtained seven seats more than its strictly proportionate 
share. But as Mr. De Valera said after the election, “ under the single- 
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member system obtaining in England his party, would have secured 
much more than two-thirds of all the seats.” Indeed, he-might have. 
. secured a Dail more one-sided than the British Parliaments of 1918 and 
1931. It is the smaller parties that owe to P.R. the representation they 
secured. 

P.R., as used in Eire, usually gives an advantage, but not an over- 
whelming advantage, to the largest parties. This, in part, is due to the 
fact that there are many constituencies that return only. three mem- 
bers: under Eire’s Redistribution Act of 1935, these were increased 
from seven to fifteen. an several of the constituencies, the smaller 
parties failed to poll a “ quota,” the number of votes which assures 
election. This made for their under-representation, from which the 
larger parties benefited. Thus, whilst Mr. De Valera’s party obtained 
49 per cent. of the first preferences, it. secured 55 per cent. of the 
representation. The second largest party, Fine Gael, polled 20 per cent. 
of the votes ; it secured its full share, and slightly more, of the seats. 
This party can compare its representation with that of Labour in Great 
‘Britain. In 1931, British Labour polled 31 per cent. of the votes, but 
secured only 8 per cent. of the seats. As to the smaller parties, Farmers, 
Labour and Independents, they elected a member in every county in 
which they polled a quota. 

The foregoing analysis of Eire’s election makes it abundantly clear 
that had the Speaker’s Conference recommended P.R. for Great Britain, 
we should to-day know that Britain’s post-war House of Commons 
would be representative, both in numbers and in personnel. As it is, 
the election will be a gamble, quite unworthy of the sacrifices which 
the younger generation have been called upon to make in a war to defend 
democracy, freedom, justice. 

But Mr. De Valera ‘raised another issue. He insisted upon government 
by one party, although since the election he has appealed for the co- 
operation of the other parties. He asserted that coalitions were failures ; 
that they were necessarily weak. It would be a poor outlook for Europe 
if, in the liberated countries, leaders insisted on one-party governments. 
Many parties are co-operating in the provisional governments that have . 
been formed for France and in Italy, as well as in the plans for: pro- 
visional governments for Jugoslavia and for Greece. Such co-operation 
would seem to be most necessary during the difficult post-war years. 
But these governments will have to make arrangements for early post- 
war elections, and whether the co-operation between parties will 
continue may depend upon the electoral law. Will the law promote 
bitter party fights, leading perhaps to chaos or civil war, or will the 
law, as in Sweden and in Switzerland, provide for all parties an assur- 
ance of freedom and of just representation ? 

Fortunately, Europe possesses examples of stable, efficient govern- 
ment based both on just representation and on co-operation. In-‘Sweden, 
. Hr. Hansson, with one slight interruption, has, for some twelve years, 
been at the head of a coalition. To-day, his party possesses an absolute 
majority, both in votes and seats, yet he includes members of other 
parties in his government. In The Democratic Monarchies of the Scan- 
dinavian Countries, Professor Arneson makes a detailed examination 
of parliamentary government in three countries, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, that have used P.R. continuously for twenty years or 
more. Professor Arneson states : . 

Nowhere in the world does parliamentary government function better 
to-day (1939) than in Scandinavia. . . . Complete freedom of discussion, 
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coupled. with an alert, intelligent and literate electorate functioning by 
means of efficient election machinery is common to all of the three 
nations. (Page 1.) 

The Swedish Ministry is “ made up largely of shrewd and experienced - 
political leaders and, representing in general the views of the majority 
of the Riksdag, its members are in a position of real leadership. . . . The 
spirit of tolerance and co-operation . . . makes it possible for the members 
of the Ministry to be highly successful, not as legal mechanical masters, 

“but as persuasive political leaders, of the Riksdag.” (Page 87.) 


Switzerland, another P.R. country, also provides an example of a 
government, one of the stablest-in the world, based on the co-operation 
of parties., Its ministers include French, German and Italian Swiss ; 
they include Protestants and Catholics. The working of the Swiss 
form of government might be studied with advantage by French and 
Italian, and even by Irish and Indian statesmen. For, during the 
election in Eire, one candidate pointed out that insistence on govern- 
ment by one party may be a new stumbling-block in the way of a 
united Ireland. This would be particularly the case if the government 
consisted wholly of members of one religion. Professor Coupland, in 
his survey of Indian problems, points out that the one-party Provincial 
Governments controlled by Congress.increased the distrust amongst 
the Moslems, and that the only Provincial Governments which have 
continued to function are coalitions. 

Nor is it true that coalitions are necessarily weak. On the contrary, : 
they sometimes carry through tasks which have baffled one-party 
governments. Home Rule was the subject of party fights in Great 
Britain for more than thirty years. It was a coalition government that 
carried through the Treaty with Ireland. The signatories to that treaty 
included those of Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead. 
Probably a better solution might have been found at a much earlier 
date if parties had seen their way to co-operate in working out a 
satisfactory settlement. Moreover, the present coalition in Great 
Britain has carried through a most far-reaching Education Bill, and 
has prepared an important White Paper on Full Employment. It is 
doubtful whether such rapid advances could have been made in the 
absence of co-operation between parties. 

The failure of the United States to join the League of Nations after 
the last war, a decision which weakened so seriously the first world 
organisation, was due in large measure to the lack of co-operation 
between the two political parties, Democrat and Republican. In order 
. to avoid a similar failure, Mr. Cordell Hull has set up a Committee 
of Congress comprising both Democrats and Republicans to co-operate 
with the Executive in working out post-war policies for which both 
parties would accept responsibility. The peace of the world will 
depend upon the mutual understanding and co-operation of Russia, 
China, Great Britain, and the United States. As_peace will depend on 
co-operation between nations so diverse in their organisation and 
outlook, we cannot rule out, as contrary to good democratic govern- 
ment, the co-operation of parties within the nations, all of which will 
be confronted with the difficult tasks of national and-of international 
reconstruction. The co-operation of parties in Great Britain in fashion- 
ing the post-war world is desirable and may be necessary ; but, if we 
are to make such co-operation possible, the freedom of parties to work 
out their respective policies and an assurance of representation as fair 
as in Eire are essential. A pre-requisite to all co-operation is fair play. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons on May 24th, 
1944, said: “‘ The future towards which we are marching . . . must 
surely be based upon the broad and simple virtues and upon the nobility 
of mankind. It must be based upon a reign of law which upholds the 


principles of justice and fair play.” 
Joun H. Humpasreys, 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANS 
ABROAD. 


HE Racial Gospel as elaborated by Hitler, Rosenberg .& Co., 
does not confine its claims to the people within, however wide- 
flung and imaginary, frontiers of a Greater Germany. It embraces 
(a) all such people living abroad as are, or were at one time, German 
citizens, (b) all foreign citizens speaking German, or conscious of their 
German descent and culture, who live in more or less united settlements. 
‘Their number, in German textbooks, was given as between 35 and 40 
million, even before the Nazis assumed power ; they, in turn, in their 
„effort at gaining ‘‘ Volksdeutsche’’ supporters—Quislings, agents, 
- propagandists, and cannon fodder—should have increased that figure 
to something equivalent to the number of inhabitants of Britain, 
France, or Italy. They constitute a problem which has to be dealt with, 
simultaneously “with the problem of a vanquished Nazi-Germany 
herself ; a major one, in fact, as such foreign Germans will disappear 
behind the mimicry of their technical nationality, as soon as their 
Hitlerite overlords are defeated. ` f 
No doubt the large majority of such “ racial Germans ” had no 
part in the Nazi drive for world conquest, remained loyal to their 
respective countries, or at least abstained from active co-operation 
with their tempters. Yet, millions were entangled in the wide-flung net 
cunningly woven by Bohle, Rosenberg, Ribbentrop, Himmler, Canaris, 
and others. Entangled, frequently not by bribes and promises, but often . 
enough in a purely ideological enthusiasm, all the more easily created 
by clever Nazi'propagandists as their victims had become estranged 
_ from their old fatherland, and accepted as gospel truth the distorted 
picture presented of it, of the wrongs done to it by others, and of the. 
ideal aims and methods of the Fuehrer. Systematically, and originally, 
` with an unobjectionable, purely cultural purpose, organisations had 
been created for keeping such Germanic outposts in contact with the 
Reich, and provided with adequate literature, educational, economic, 
and other links with Germany: the V.D. A—Volksbund fuer das 
Deutschtum im Ausland—in 1881; the Deutsches Auslands-Institut 
at Stuttgart, in 1917; the B.D.A.—Bund der Auslandsdeutschen—in 
rg18. Their transformation into Nazi agencies started after, in 
1933, a huge building next to the Berlin F.O., Wilhelmstrasse yoa, had 
been set aside for a mysterious and complicated activity, as the 
‘‘ Aussenpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.A.P.”: the Party’s own F.O., 
first under Alfred Rosenberg, and soon under Joachim von ‘Ribbentrop, 
who there, before ousting Baron Neurath from the Foreign Ministry, 
finally employed more than 700 Nazi officials and an unknown number 
of emissaries and agents abroad. 
Their field of operations was gigantic. Apart from the Germans 
separated, or withheld from the Reich by the Paris Peace Treaties, in 
Poland, Denmark, Belgium, France, Danzig, Lithuania, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Italy, and Jugoslavia, Rosenberg had tabulated the following. 
figures as representing the ‘‘ Auslands-Deutschtum ” 


9,000,000 in the United States of America 
3,500,000 in Czechoslovakia 
I,300,000 in Poland 
1,300,000 in Russia 
800,000 in Rumania 
800,000 in Brazil 
750,000: in Jugoslavia 
550,000 in Hungary 
475,000 in Canada. 
125,000 in, mostly British-, Africa | viz. 725,000 in the British 
100,000 in Australia Empire outside of Britain 
25,000 in British parts of Asia 
360,000 in Danzig 
130,000 in Lithuania 
130,000 in Argentina 
470,000 in Latvia 
30,000 in Estonia 
125,000 in Chile and other South American States, etc. 


These figures, representing a total of about 20 million, deal only with 
what the Nazis called the “ Main Centres of German Settlement,” and 
are based upon mainly official figures as registered by the foreign 
authorities concerned, themselves; the Nazis claim as ‘ racial Ger- 
mans ” everywhere from 50 to Loo per cent. more and, including non- 
or forcibly naturalised Germans as above, come to a total exceeding 
40 million. They have, meanwhile, drawn the consequences: in all 
. occupied countries they established German People’s Lists where every- 
one could insert his name—in order to benefit by the privileges pre- 
served for members of the Master Race, and subsequently to be dragged 
into their S.S. and regular forces—by declaring that he was “ conscious 
of his German inheritance,” that some German was still spoken in his 
family, and that he wanted to return into the fold of his people. 
They are the masses, blinded, benumbed, bewitched by a display of 
Nazi fireworks and, alternately, oaths and threats ; but they, too, had 
their precursors and “ Fuehrers,”’ from the English-born leader of all 
foreign Germans, Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, over the Henleins, Seyss- 
_Inquarts, Kuhns, Sondereggers, Pirows, Andreas Schmidts, é tutti 
quanti, to the more or less—mostly less—Germanic set of Quislings . 
everywhere. Their affinity, with the authentic Nazis was a natural one ; 
for were not the leaders of Nazi-Germany themselves mostly “ Volks- 
deutsche ” at best? Rudo e35, from Alexandria, Adolf Rosenberg, 
from Riga, Walther Dayfé, R Buenos Aires, Dr. van (now: von) 
Leers, a Dutchman, afd after all, Adolf Hitler, a mongrel of doubtful 
descent, from Braunáu BP stria. The secret International of the ` 
Swastika, with a red shirt of one shade or another, had no need 
of letting its See b faithful into the shrine where it kept its 








le for the world. They were quite m to do `’ 





to Germans Abroad : 


Each individual German i is to-day in his  guest-conntry an exponent 
of our National-Socialist ‘‘ Weltanschauung,” even when he is not a 
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“Party member. .. . For the Fatherland it is a commandment of national 

duty to support the country, local and sub-groups of the N.S.D.A.P. 
abroad. ... Our work in foreign countries must be focused upon the 
creation of a Front of Germans Abroad, a front which, while not directed 
against any state or country, is a front for Germany. The Germans 
Abroad will, by then, know for the first time in history that only their 
bodies are abroad, their souls staying with the Germans in the Reich. 


“‘ Not directed against any state or country .. .,” in the first year of 
Hitler’s rule, and before he had rearmed! But how easy it was to drop 
that insincere half-sentence, to create incidents which fairly clamoured 
for the protection of weaker, oppressed, German minorities by the 
’ strong Reich, bristling with weapons: in Austria, in the Sudetenland, 
in Memel, Danzig, the Polish Corridor, and finally everywhere on earth! 
And how complicated and difficult it made the task of foreign national 
authorities who, under their own democratic laws and principles, were 
up against technically legal conspiracies of their own citizens in the 
guise of a “ German-American Bund,” or Flemish “ Nationale Soli- 
daristen,” a Norwegian “ Nasjonal Samling,” a Hungarian “ Arrow 
Cross,” a Rumanian “ Liga Aparei Nationale Crestine ’’—National 
Christian Defence—with an “ Iron Guard,” or a Swiss “ National 
Front,” and so forth, all over the globe ! Only when in turn such Nazi 
movements in transparent disguise uncovered their hand, triumphantly 
` or cynically disclosed their real allegiance and their real aim, were the 
governments of their “ guest countries ’’—mostly too late by then—in 
a position to interfere with their Teutonic citizens’ sinister activities. 
These activities were in advance clearly described by Professor Ewald 
Banse, the Nazi geographer and Military Scientist, prohibited later by 
the Party for having let the cat out of the bag: 
“ Stable auxiliaries,” he wrote in 1933, “ bureaux abroad, must draw 
a close net of unostentatious influence over enemy and neutral countries, 
and employ every means that seem appropriate for their purposes: 
Press and broadcasting, cinema and espionage, philanthropic institu- _ 
tions and efforts. . . . Every means is justified in order, from the very 
" beginning and right down to the very bottom, to undermine the moral 
condition of the enemy and on the other hand to strengthen our own.’ 


A neo-Machiavellian and neo-Bismarckian concept, indeed, which, 
between 1938 and 1941, proved so successful in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, in Norway, Holland and France, in Hungary, Croatia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, that its success induced Hitler to provoke his 
Hybris. Now, with the tables turned against him and his ambitious 
plot of a world conquest, he may well be tempted to fall back upon his 

‘racial German ” supporters for a different purpose. For, even should 
‘the recent news not be confirmed, according to which Himmler’s boys. - 
are already instructing and organising groups of future guerrilla fighters 
all over their own and at present occupied countries, preparing caches 
and secret dumps of arms and explosives, and keeping in readiness for 
-the leading gang giant U-boats and transport planes, while their 
millions are stored away in neutral or “ friendly ” countries in the 
names of reliable “racial Germans” of the respective nationality, 
there is no doubt as to their having prepared for the use of such mimicry 
‘in case of final defeat. We have seen their vanguards for that “evasive 
manœuvre ” in Tangiers and elsewhere under Franco’s benevolent 
guard, in Argentina and other restless parts of Latin America ; we see 
the hand of their emissaries, mostly under cleverly contrived cover, in 
the Near and Middle East ; and they may be camouflaged in many other 
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parts of the world as harmless or even patriotic citizens of pro-Allied or 
neutral countries. They had prepared for their task in-this war under 
the very noses of those whose attack Hitler was getting up. Karl 
Hubl, Section Leader of the Nazi Party for Britain’s Kenya Colony, 
as late as September 7th, 1936, in a Party gathering in Bavaria, 
confessed openly : 


I am convinced the foreign section of the Nazi Party is an instrument 
on which, some day, the Fuehrer will play a mighty tune. We Germans 
abroad are the strings of this instrument ; we must be certain that, in 
case of necessity, it is ready to be used... ._ 


“ Germans Abroad ” in the Nazi meaning did not make any difference 
between mere guests, with a Swastika-stamped German passport, and 
citizens of a country they might have to betray in the Fuehrer’s service. 
The precious blood they had inherited from Teutonic ancestors was the 
only bond that would tell in a conflict of loyalties. That racial galimatias 
precisely, hammered into the brains and, above all, the -inherently 
sentimental and excitable souls of sons and grandsons of Germans— 
who, in most cases, had fled from their Fatherland to escape the old 
“ Polizeistaat ’’ and such autocratic oppression as, compared with 
Hitler’s dictatorship, was the acme of liberty—is a danger outlasting 
- Hitler’s own rule. For they more than anybody who has seen the reality 
of Hitlerism, with its Gestapo, torturing chambers, concentration 
camps, ignorant and corrupt bosses, are liable to preserve, and develope, 
a distorted, romantic and attractive imaginary picture of the rise and 
fall of the Nazis and, for a long time to come, to remain a fertile breeding 
ground for other “ Nordic,” mythologically made-up adventurers. 

` The problem has hardly been mentioned in international or public 
discussions. It belongs, to some extent, to that sphere of re-education 
about which inter-Allied discussions began recently ; yet it will be a 
difficult, perhaps impossible task, should it have to be undertaken on 
a world-wide scale, interfering with the authority of foreign, non-Allied 
governments over their own citizens. The most efficient counter-action, 
therefore, can only consist in a concerted action for the prevention of 
any future feeding of that trend nurtured hitherto by Nazi teachers, 
agents, propaganda, and attractions of every description; thus 
starving it, however slowly. The following measures seem essential, to 
be embodied in armistice treaties as well as in future Allied agreements 

of any kind with all “ outsider ” states concerned : 


I. Germany (and other Axis states) must abolish all organisations 
dealing with propaganda, political, cultural or other, abroad, especially 
the“ Aussenpolitisches Amt of the N.S.D.A.P.” or any successor thereof, 
the ‘‘ Volksbund fuer das Deutschtum-im Ausland,” the “ Bund der 
Auslandsdeutschen ” and similar institutions. Exceptions, admissible 
only for religious, linguistic, literary or charity organisations, are 
allowed only under permanent control of inter-Allied authorities. 

2. All funds deposited at the day of the armistice at home or abroad 
. by or for such organisations are forfeited and must be transferred to 
the Allied pool of confiscated enemy.property. 

3. All property of such organisations at home or abroad, houses, 
offices, furniture, pamphlets, flags or other insignia, whether belonging 
to the mother-organisation or to foreign branches, must be handed over, 
or transferred, in the same way. This applies also to all shares, partner- 
ships, ete., held by such organisations or other Party or government- 
controlled bodies (Vera G.m.b.H., Concordia G.m.b.H., Eher-Verlag, 
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etc.) in newspapers, periodicals, and publishing firms outside Germany 
and other Axis states. 


It is hard to gauge the millions spent, the number of people involved, 
and the range of instruments played by Nazi propaganda for that 
purpose. Yet I remember that, soon after Hitler’s successful coup, a 
high official entrusted with financing the press for the “ Germans 
Abroad ” boasted to me of more than 1,500 papers and periodicals ` 
controlled by him. The “ Volksbund,” oldest of the main organisa- 
tions mentioned above, had by the end of 1933 no less than 26 national ` 
groups in as many different countries, with 3,013 local adult, 13,931 
youth branches, and 41 university groups. The “Bund ” at the same 
time had. 35 national groups, but gave no details about their sub- 
sections. The “ Deutsches Ausland-Institut,’” originally a democratic 
and scientific institution at Stuttgart, with a large library and informa- 
tion department for would-be emigrants and students of foreign 
countries and thousands of correspondents everywhere, was perverted 
into a Nazi propaganda and political agency at a later date. There are 
. many more, such as the “ Deutscher Schutzbund,” or “ Deutscher 
Ostbund,” endowed with specific tasks: protection and conversion of 
Germanic elements in neighbouring or in the eastern countries, etc. 
They all furnished volunteers for the Nazi Armada, embodied in 
Himmler’s S.S., by now the biggest Foreign Legion the world ever saw, 
and they must be stamped out with it. 

Hitler, after all, is the greatest and most insolent plagiarist of all 
times. He stole the “ Chosen People ” idea from the Jews, the hierarchic 
system, the liturgy of his pseudo-religion, and his own “ infallibility ” . 
from the Roman Catholic Church, the Fascist doctrine, the coloured - 
shirts, the “ Roman ” salute, and the militia, from Mussolini, his 
political scheme from Fichte, Hegel, and Bismarck, his European cloak 
from Napoleon: Blasphemously he let himself be acclaimed, and evén 
prayed to, as the Germanic Messiah. Let us take good care now lest, 
destroyed, he may yet play havoc with weak and yearning souls as the 
. founder of a Church, a crucified Messiah. 

l EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE EUROPEAN IMPORTANCE 
OF SWITZERLAND. 


dN WITZERLAND cannot be described as living in peace-time 
G consitions She used to be very much a country of foreign con- 
nections, of hospitality, of export and import, of intellectual inter- 
change. To-day she is affected economically by the blockade, politically 
by. encirclement by countries of totalitarian or semi-totalitarian 
régimes and by a voluntary defensive seclusion. Yet in many ways ‘she 
still is a country of “ the small League of Nations ” or the “ forecast 
of the Europe of the future,” as she has been so often described. In 
quite a new sense she expresses the thoughts of many countries or 
peoples whose voices have been silenced ; she is the only recognised 
centre of democracy on the Continent whither all the streams of demo- 
cratic thought flow and whence, in turn, radiate the messages of hope- 
and confidence to the oppressed. As never before she has become a 
haven for escaped prisoners and exiles of all races and nations, and 
enables them to live as full a life as possible under the circumstances. 


t 
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There is a Polish university in which exiles and interned fugitive 
soldiers are allowed to study. It is hardly necessary to stress the vast 
amount of work put in by Swiss effort to ameliorate the lot of prisoners 
on both sides, particularly through the Red Cross. 

Switzerland has continued her own stable democratic political life, 
although the Government have received extraordinary emergency 
powers. The country lives in a state of permanent mobilisation and 
keeps a large part of the men under arms—with all the disorganisation 
it entails in the life of a nation. But it also has advanced in progressive 
thought despite the emergency. There were general elections last year 
resulting in a big increase of social democratic votes, and for the first 
time in Swiss history a socialist entered the Government, which consists 
of eight members. The Socialists are now the strongest of the political 
parties. It is characteristic of this unrevolutionary, independent nation 
that, while around her the governments have swung to the extreme 
revolutionary right, it moved toward the left. 

There have been novelties in social legislation. Old age pensions are 
being enacted, and plans of social security and full employment are 
made. The Swiss are very interested in what is done and planned in 
Britain. The Beveridge plan has been widely discussed; there is 
probably not a paper in Switzerland which has not published one or 
several articles on it. It has appeared there in booklet form, and the 
German translation has run into a second edition. Education is as 
widely discussed as in this country. Legislation is mostly an affair of 
the 25 cantons, but the “ Archive for Swiss Education ” indicates that 
all the authorities agree to raise the school-leaving age as “soon as 
possible, to reduce the numbers of pupils in the classes, to establish a 
transition period for young people after they leave school when work 
should be combined with education. Reforms usually hinge on the 
financial situation of the different cantons. Ztirich town has already 
decided to raise the school-leaving age-to 15, while some of the French- 
Swiss cantons propose to do so in the near future. In many respects 
Switzerland faces problems of siege economy common to many Euro- ` 
pean countries. Her economy is uneven ; there is over-employment in 
the metal industry, for example, while the hotel industry and all the 
business connected with it tackles the most difficult time they ever had. 
The question of future full employment, of the avoidance of trade 
cycles, is being approached. 

In the spiritual and intellectual field Switzerland to-day plays a 
leading rôle in Europe. Karl Barth has deeply influenced all 
Protestant thought. His Dogmatic erected a new theoretical basis for 
the Protestant churches, while his Letter to the French Protestants has 
become an inspiration to spiritual resistance in France. The Con- 
fessional Church in Germany would be unthinkable without him. 
Emil Brunner, the other leading Swiss churchman and Rector of the 
University of Zürich, has perhaps his greatest importance in his 
theory of the Christian State. When, under the advent of totalitarian- 
ism, the Church in Europe so often retired from the field of public life 
into voluntary isolation, it was Brunner who stressed the necessity of 
permeating the State and society with Christian principles. 

In the field of music some Swiss composers are outstanding. Honegger. 
and Schoek, for example, can be found in concert programmes all over 
Europe. In the same way, the Swiss theatre has become a focus for 
drama in Europe. The Schauspielhaus, in Zürich, is famous for its 
enterprise, its experiments, its fearless expression of free thought, ~ 
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despite all attempts at intimidation from outside. Little Switzerland, ` 
too, is the only country on the Continent where free art exhibitions 
can be held, where there are no banned artists or pictures, where no 

‘ pass of a chamber of culture ” is required. In the same way, all types 
of film are exhibited freely, and despite the difficulties of transport more 
British, American and Russian films than German are shown. In 

.which.we Serve and Mrs. Minniver had record runs, and there isnodoubt 
which side the Swiss prefer. But Switzerland, too, has started its own ` 
film industry. The wireless is of European importance and often, in the 
regions round Switzerland, the only source of objective news for the 
owners of small receiving sets. There have been prosecutions in 
“Germany for listening to the Swiss wireless throughout these years, 
and only recently several people have been sentenced to heavy terms of 
imprisonment. The Swiss have a long-established and cherished tradi- 
tion of unbiassed representation of facts and views,and peoplein Europe 
like to turn to the Swiss wireless to receive a true picture of the situation. 
The‘ radio stations and the press required the greatest courage and 
determination from the Swiss, especially in 1940 and 1941, but they. 
kept the flame burning. This was done for their own sake, but doubtless 
also in the realisation of their responsibility towards the peoples of 
Europe. For “the other Germany ” Switzerland is the only natural 
market with a background of German language. Thus the poet Hermann 
Hesse has now been accepted by the Swiss as their own. The philosopher 
Eberhard Grisebach teaches and publishes at Zürich, and in the field- 
of political science and economics Wilhelm Roepke has become an 
authority at Geneva. 

In Switzerland, as in England, many people plan for the future. In 
their tradition of humanitarian work they desire to help in European 
reconstruction, as they are now caring for prisoners, exilesandchildren 
from occupied countries, sending food to Greece, etc. The boarding- 
schools haye decided to prepare for a great influx of foreigners who 
might wish to come to Switzerland to “ regain their strength.” More 

- important still are the preparations of Swiss Universities and leading 
experts for participation in a renewed European academic life. There - 
is no doubt that many of these men and women will follow the call if 
Universities destroyed by Nazism should require their assistance in 
rebuilding learning and science. There are already remarkable new 
enterprises in this field, such as the Institute for International Relations 
at Zürich, the Internatiénal Student Congress, and-the academic 
journals such as the Hochschulzettschrift and Suisse Contemporaine, 
which deliberately pursue an international course. Typical of the active 
‘spirit at the Universities have been the demonstrations and messages of ` 
the teachers and students of Zürich, Basel and Berne to the Norwegian 
students after the mass arrests at Oslo at the end of last year. It was 
then that Professor Emil Brunner declared: “ All universities of 
Europe and the world are one spiritual unity, one unity of faith, truth, 
‘telling of truth. Whatever happens to one university, happens to all.” 

Journals like the Neue Ziircher Zeitung and Neue Schweizer Rundschau 
provide articles on the great questions of democracy in the future 
world, such as: Is there a middle way between planned. economy and 


‘ economic individualism? or: What forces can counterbalance the 


power of the State? or: The moral crisis underlying the political 
crisis in the world; or:’ What place should be given to vocational 
training and the humanities in education? Besides this general 
analysis of our time there are definite proposals dealing with: various 
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urgent problems of reconstruction. Many hold that the greatest danger 
of our civilisation arises if society becomes an inert mass (Vermassung) 
instead of an integrated community. Decentralisation seems more 
hopeful to-day than in the “ good old peace times,” when all attempts 
to get townspeople “ back to the land ” had an artificial flavour. For 
to-day industries in Europe are already largely decentralised. This 
process should be kept up and strengthened. It would diminish the 
great crowding of population, and would enable the workers to live 
‘near their places of work and thus increase their time of leisure. Every- 
one could ultimately have a garden and enjoy an open-air life; and 
smaller communities would integrate their members who would have a. 
personal interest in the running of affairs, no longer too vast to control. 

An urgent need in Europe will be housing, the more urgent the longer 
the war lasts. The small, semi-rural communities will be best equipped 
to cope with the problem, adopting new methods of building such as 
prefabrication. Through evacuation people will have become used to 
living away from the large towns, especially if the nations will also 
decentralise their institutions of culture, arrange for theatre tours like 
Ensa, touring exhibitions, cinemas in their community centres, etc. 
One planner thinks of small towns of 10,000 inhabitants who should 
live on an area of not less than a square mile. The semi-rural character 
of sùch towns would also ease the situation in the case of unemployment 
which the Swiss hardly hope to abolish altogether. The political thought 
behind these schemes, however, is probably the motive of it all— 
education for democracy by experiencing it and living it. Local govern- 
ment is to be the vehicle. Here the feeling for political realities can be 
formed. Such a settlement, run on self-governing lines, will help more 
towards democracy in Europe than sermons about it. “ If in this way 
there would be about 10,000 practical centres for Re-education for 
Democracy, there need beno Theoretical Re-education.” 

As the Swiss are keen to interpret continental thought to the Anglo- 
Saxon world, so they are eager to interpret Anglo-Saxon thought and 
literature to Europe. Ever since the fall of France, when the material 
encirclement and isolation started, the Swiss have tried to break 
through it spiritually. In the sphere of books they digressed from 
their “ strict neutrality ” and gave prominence to English thought. 
Many best sellers have been welcomed in Switzerland. Writerslike Norah 
Lofts, Richard Llewellyn, Louis Bromfield, Pearl Buck, Cronin, 
Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Eric Knight, have their regular, steady 
and, for Swiss conditions, big public in German translations. As trans- 
port conditions are slow and uncertain, it is common for the Swiss 
publishers not to stress too much the novelty of a book, but to advertise 
several of the author’s works at the same time, because they cancount 
on people being interested in all of them. Not only are there many 
translations, but there have sprung into existence firms publishing 
books in.the English language. This is the more surprising since the 
personal contacts giving occasion and vitality to the learning and use 
of a foreign language are largely lacking owing to war conditions. 
These English editions are the Clipper books, Ljus English Library, 
Phoenix books, and Zephyr books. They are suited to every purse, the 
first series comprising more expensive books of rx francs, while the 
three others also publish at four, four-and-a-half, and five francs. These 
series-are also used in Swiss schools, since the Tauchnitz edition was 
banned by the Nazis. The English series contain, among others, 
Priestley’s Black-out in Gretley and The English Spirit; Cronin’s The 
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Keys of the Kingdom, Liewellyn’s How Green was my Valley and his 
later book None But the Lonely Heart. Dorothy Sayers and Agatha 
Christie represent the detective story. Among the older novels we. 
find Wuthering Heights and Pride and Prejudice. Richard Hillary’s The 
Last Enemy made a deep impression, and Somerset Maugham’s An 
Hour Before Dawn was warmly received. It is not novels and belles- 
lettres alone that the Swiss are interested in ; they want to keep abreast — 
of happenings and thought among the United Nations. They published 
a translation of the speeches and writings of Winston Churchill and a 
biography of him by Lewis Broad. Oprecht’s Europa Publishing House 
at Zürich produced the American diplomatic records, 1931-41, edited 
by the State Department, as well as Allan Nevins’ History of the U.S.A. 
The Steinberg publishing firm brought out the Diary of Ambassador 
. Davies. Professor E. H. Carr’s Conditions of Peace had three editions 
in the first few months. Characteristically, the Swiss added the word 
“lasting” to peace in the German title of the work. Ernest Barker 
also is widely read in Switzerland. Michael Robert’s Recovery óf the 
West was welcomed as an answer to Spengler’s Decline of the West. 
“The Swiss publications to-day are so enterprising,” declares the - 
Basler Nachrichten, “that considerations of the limit of our home 
market are hardly taken into account. Even the greatest optimist 
among our publishers will not believe that our small country could 
consume this colossal output. It looks as though our stores are to be 
filled for future export. They seem. to be thinking of the empty 
shelves of the book shops in the neighbouring countries, and reckon — 
with the time when mankind, relieved from the daily menace, will 
pounce on books.” : 
B. DE SEVIN. 


THE DANUBE: RIVER OF DESTINY.. 


O describe the Danube as a river of destiny is neither literary 
i licence nor verbal extravagance. From.the .day that saw its 
birth zons of centuries ago it has been the dominating influence, 
direct and indirect, over myriads of human lives. It has seen civilisa- 
tions come and go, kingdoms and peoples wax and wane. To some, the 
river -has been a boundary bringing unity ; to others, a bitter dividing 
line. To it, from the East, came the Sarmatians, Avars, Mongols, Huns, 
Slavs, Magyars, Turks, nomads and numberless others. Down it, from 
the West, went the Romans, Teutons and Crusaders. Once it was a 
river god. Dethroned, it has watched wars between pagan and Christian, 
Christian and Moslem. Now-the cycle has turned full circle, and along 
its banks the followers of Christ battle with the disciples of Wotan 
and Hitler. Strange that a river so full of life can speak only in moods 
~—yet moods of such variety, tempestuousness and sometimes treachery 
that lack of, language is forgotten in the realisation that here is a 
_ creation of nature unsurpassed for expressing its own wayward indi- 
viduality. Did it not, so geologists assert, burst through a mountain 
wall (the Carpathians) when tired of forming the Pannonian Sea? 
To-day it is a little more disciplined than it was. Man has strengthened 
its banks, curbed some of its excesses and reduced its dangers. But he. 
could not, if he would, check that swift, PONE flow ddi 
momentum on its way to the Black Sea. 
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-The Danube is 1,750 miles long and runs from its source at Don- 
aueschingen (Germany) in an easterly direction, excepting the Hungarian 
section, which runs due south.. Its basin covers more than 320,000 
square miles, on which live some 80 million people distributed over 
seven countries. Such a river should most obviously be an interna-. 
tional possession. In this respect it has been the focus point for an 
interesting equipment, the result of which provides both hope and 
promise, not only for its most certain continuance in the future, but 
for willing expansion of the co-operational principles involved. As 
` Mr. John Lehmann says, it ‘‘ deserves a L great deal more attention than 
it has received.’’* 

Navigation has never been easy—it is not easy now—and up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was a very slow, laborious and 
often dangerous affair. But new ideas were beginning to stir, and at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 suggestions were made whereby boats could 
pass through more than one territory without hindrance, on payment 
of certain taxes. Unfortunately, the lower reaches still belonged to 
Turkey, who refused to recognise the Congress’s authority, while the 
other riparian States were not too willing to put-precept into practice. 
_ Nevertheless, economic development was gradually bringing about a 
change of heart, especially as outside Powers, such as Great Britain 
and France, were showing a desire to do serious trade with the Balkans. 
Two other factors also influenced the situation: the growing weakness 
of Turkey and the defeat of Russia in the Crimean War. Between 1856 
and 1878 two Commissions were evolved: the Riparian Commission 
and the European Commission of the Danube (C.E.D.), the latter 
consisting of one representative each from Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Sardinia and Turkey. The former was. 
created for the purpose of general supervision of the river, the latter 
to look after the many problems of navigation. The Riparian Com- 
mission gradually disintegrated, but the C.E.D. did such good work 
in making the river safer, thereby allowing a swifter passage for an 
increasing number of steamers, tugs and barges, that, despite many 
technical difficulties, success was never in doubt. By the Treaty ‘of 
London, 1883, its powers were extended and it was decided that it 
should function for the next twenty-one. years, with provision for its 
extension by three-yearly periods. 

All went relatively well until the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, followed 
by the Great War of 1914. In December 1916 the Germans attacked 
Rumania, after which the Danube was more or less all German until 
1918. In 192r a new Commission was formed, this time the C.I.D. 
(Commission Internationale du Danube), the member states of which 
were Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania, plus delegates from 
the riparian countries. For the main rulings of the Statute I cannot do - 
better than once again quote Mr. Lehmann : 


(a) “ From Ulm to the Black Sea the whole course of the river should be 
open to traffic and trade of every nation without distinction, whether 
riparian or non-riparian.’ 

(b) “ It should be the business of the C.I.D. not only to see that iea 
of traffic was maintained, but also to act as a central planning 
authority for works designed to improve the conditions of navig- 
ability, the costs in every case being borne by the State or States 
through whose territory the section of the river in question ran.’ 


(c) “ Transit traffic should be entirely free from any, form of customs 
duty or exceptional taxation.” * 
* Down River. 
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In 1936 Hitler withdrew his delegates from the Commission, at the 
same time repudiating the internationalisation of the Danube. The 
seizure of Austria in 1938-and of Czechoslovakia in 1939 accelerated 
the Drang nach Osten, and to-day the river is once more German. This 
is but temporary, of course, for when the present conflict is over it will 
most certainly become international again. The ethics underlying. this 
statement are more vital, however, than the actual fact itself. First 
the C.E.D. and then the C.I.D. have shown that, given goodwill, 
nations can work together on matters of mutual interest. Surely their 
experience could provide the groundwork for even wider schemes, in 
turn to lead to possibilities barely yet visualised. Why should not 
these Economics of Reason be accepted in even greater measure, not 
only in the Danubian States but in the lands beyond? This is not the 
first lesson the Danube has atremneed ie teach, but it may be the 
most far-reaching. 
“No writer who has followed and anced this lovely, though rarely 
“ blue,” river ever willingly postpones an imaginary return to its 
- temperamental waters. It is not merely a question of scenery, beautiful 
though that is at times. The compelling spell lies in its history, its 
differing and indigenous cultures, its “ congeries of peoples.” In the 
early centuries “scarcely a Single line could be discovered between 
Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians (Magyars), Croats, Serbs, 
Rumans, Ruthenes, Bulgars, and even Russians and Greeks. Moreover, 
` for five centuries the Turks ruled the Balkan Peninsula and the Lower 
Danube. . ...?” In the nineteenth century “the Turkish tide was 
turned; and from beneath it appeared, like sand covered with storm- 
wrack, one small people after another—tribe by tribe, folk by folk. ...”’* 
-Mr. C. A. Macartney analyses the resultant situation geo-politically : 
“Remnants of the retreating flood of ex-conquerors remained like 
- pools when the tide has run out: Turks in many parts of the Balkans, 
Tatars in the Dobruja and as far north as Vilna. There had been . 
internal migration, such as had taken place quite naturally when no 
political frontiers hindered it: There had been systematic colonisation ; 
the medieval States were glad to invite Germans in particular, and also 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, or Turkish tribes to found their cities, work 
their mines, or fight their battles ; and above all, in later times, when 
the Turks retreated, leaving desolation behind them, colonists had been 
brought in to people and bring under cultivation the waste spaces. 
From this latter period date the German, Slovak, Ruthene, and other 
colonies of the old South Hungary, particularly the Banat, and the 
seventeen nations of the Southern Dobruja, where French, German, and 
Polish colonists still rub: shoulders with Russians from the north, 
Bulgars from the south, Rumanians from the west, and Turks, Tatars 
and Gagauz from earlier centuries.” No wonder that many of the 
peoples “ were genuinely uncertain to what ‘ nation’ they belonged.” t 
In a Black Forest courtyard is a slowly bubbling pool, the Donau- 
quelle—thereafter known as the Danube, Donau, Duna, Dunera, and 
sundry other variations. As befits a river with so imperial a sway, the - 
courtyard is no humble one. It is, in fact, part of the palace of the 
Princes of Fuerstenberg. This does not prevent the pedantic-minded 
from pointing out that two other Black Forest springs, the Brigach 
and the Breg, can lay claim to the Danube’s source. They both rise 
higher up, and it is not until after they have joined forces that the 
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` Donauquelle joins them. Just below Immindingen, forty miles farther 
on, the river practically disappears. At Tuttlingen, no great distance 
away, it reappears and thereafter openly pursues its predestined course. 
Along the Bavarian banks are several pleasant little medieval towns, of 
which Ulm with its high Cathedral spire (529 feet) is the largest. There 
the river is 60 feet wide, and navigable for small boats, though it is not 
until Regensburg, 135 miles beyond, that heavy traffic begins. About 
a third of the distance from Ulm is Blenheim (Blindheim), near which 
Marlborough, with the help of Prince Eugene, won one of his greatest 
battles against the French. Memories of Southey’s ‘‘ Old Kaspar” 
with his ironical philosophy, come to mind : 


And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win. 

“ But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“ But ’twas a famous victory.” 


At Passau the Danube enters lovely Austria, but even before this 
the river was already in what Emil Lengyel calls “ the land not merely 
of castles and ruins, but also of miracles.”* Only lack of space prevents 
our pausing, particularly when passing through the beautiful Wachau 
country, but one more English association must have mention. It was 
in a hill-top castle above Durnstein that Richard the Lion-hearted was 
imprisoned and held to ransom by the Duke of Austria in 1192. The 
thickness of the walls makes one doubt whether the faithful Blondel 
could really have heard his master singing. Vienna and Budapest, 
sullied by the swastika stain, their independence gone, are now little 
more than Nazi towns. Between these two cities Czechoslovakia 
- touches the river’s edge for 103 miles. Beyond, free of restrictions, it 
broadens at times to three miles as it flows, somewhat more slowly now, 
through the Little Plains of Hungary. Silence broods over this vast 
expanse of land and water, silence broken only by an occasional barge- 
towing tug, the voices of timber raftsmen, or the shrill cry of wild fowl. 
Just before leaving Hungary is Mohács where, in 1526, the Turks 
crushed all that was left of the Magyar army, and thereby established 
themselves in Central Europe for 150 years. 

When Yugoslavia appears the country gradually changes to the low- 
lying hills of Fruska Gora and, later, unhappy, enemy-occupied Bel- 
grade. In the fourth century B.c. the Celts built a fortress here and - 
called it Singidunum, but primeval man dwelt here first, as witness 
discoveries made not far away. The epic of Yugoslavia’s resistance was 
born in Belgrade. The peoples of this South Slav land are still writing 
the chapters with their own blood, but with immovable determination. 
Rumania begins sixty-two miles further down stream. Yugoslavia is 
still on the right bank, and in flowing through two such opposite races, 
the Latin and thé Slav, the river seems symbolic, with its constant 
change of character and eccentricity. From a width of one to two miles 
it must soon narrowly restrict itself through sixty-five miles of “ cata- 
ract ’’ region on the fringe of the Carpathians. In the famous Kazan 
(“ kettle ”) Gorge, 250 feet deep swirling waters have to compress 
themselves into a passage at places only 165 yards wide. The currents 
are so strong, and the depths so variable, that-no boat over Io tons is 
allowed to traverse the “ cataracts ” without a pilot on board. Yet, 
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‘despite the fury of the waters, the Emperor Trajan started to carve out 
and build a road by their side in A.D. 103. The original commemorative 
tablet and holes for the supporting timbers can still be seen. 

At Orsova (Rumania), where the river broadens again, is the build- 
ing which housed a special Administration of the C.I.D., established 
there for the purpose of looking after this dangerous part of the Danube. 
Just below is a small island called Ada Kaleh. In a peace treaty between 
Turkey, Serbia and Austria-Hungary at the Congress of Berlin it was 
entirely forgotten, with the result that Ada Kaleh remained Turkish 
property until 1918. To-day it is Rumanian, but the islanders are all 
Moslem Turks., Two miles beyond are the Iron Gates. The hills are 
low and the river wide, but the shallow rocky bed has been the ruin of 
countless ships throughout the ages. The Hungarian-built Sip Canal 
(1898) on the Yugoslav side, however, now allows boats of all sizes to 
pass through in safety either up or down—though in the former case ` 
they need assistance from a powerful cable hauling locomotive to help 
them against the rushing stream. 

With Bulgaria on the right bank for 250 miles the last of the Danubian 
countries has made its appearance, for after Silistra in the Dobruja, 
the rest of the Danube’s journey is entirely Rumanian. On both sides 
of the river those emblems of the east, the minaret and mosque, are 
now fairly ‘frequently seen. For some obscure reason Bilgaria resents 
being called a Danubian State, yet several of its watercourses are 
tributaries, and the well-known river port of Rustchuk is Bulgarian. 
On the Rumanian side is the Carpathian flanked plain which leads to 
the Galatz gap. With only occasional low hills in the Dobruja on the 
right bank the river once again spreads itself. Swamps and meandering 
streams lead up to the elbow in which the large ports of Braila and 
Galatz are situated. Much trade and transhipment are done here, as 
liners from the Black Sea can reach them via the Sulina canal, though 
this is only kept free from clogging silt by constant vigilance. There are- 
nine delta channels altogether, but only two of them, those ending at 
St. George and Valcév, are navigable and the depths of these are too 
uncertain for general use. Valcév is the only place in Europe where 
- caviare is canned. The catching of the sturgeon, from which this delicacy 
is extracted, constitutes the chief livelihood of the fishermen. 

One gets no sense of history in the Danube delta. Out in the eerie 
loneliness of these Black Sea bordered swamps there seems only a time- 
less present. And yet in those areas not submerged you can see, every 
now and then, a tiny but continuing ripple of higher ground—like 
ridges seen at low tide on a hard sandy shore. Those ripples were once 
meeting-places between the river and sea, the first of them now fifty. 
‘miles inland. Slowly, but inexorably, carrying annually millions of tons 
of silt to further its implacable purpose, the Danube has been lengthen- 
ing its course and heightening its destiny since long before the dawn 
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EARLY RUSSIAN EMBASSIES AND 
TREATIES IN ASIA. 


F a permanent, and powerful, State were ever consolidated in the 
IR East of Europe that State would naturally develope relations 
with Asiatic nations. There are some feeble signs of this even in the 
Old Free Rus, Pagan and Christian, before the coming of the Tartar 
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deluge. But this old Russian Federation failed to attain a lasting unity 
and adequate strength. And such a state as I suggest was not realised 
until Ivan the Great’s development of the Moscow Principality into a 
new Rus, championing Orthodox Christianity ; claiming to incorporate 
all Russian elements ; throwing off the Tartar yoke ; making important, 
conquests ; and stretching out ambitious hands in various directions 
(1462-1505). At this very time, therefore, in the thirtieth year of the 
first Moscow Tsar (which is also the year of the Columbian discovery of -- 
` America), intercourse begins again, for instance, with the Caucasus. 
An Embassy comes to Ivan Veliki from the Orthodox Prince of sunny 
Kakhetia, so rich in vineyards, on the southern side of Kavkaz, to beg 
for aid against the dangers of Muhammadan conquest, Ottoman or 
Persian (1492). Few things, surely, illustrate more strikingly the 
position now gained by Moscow. For Moscovy was still far even from 
the Caspian. It was another half-century before she reached the 
Volga mouth, and the great inland sea, by the conquest of Astrakhan. 

Something no less curious soon followed—from a very different 
quarter. Early in the sixteenth century, probably soon after the death 
of Great Ivan the Reuniter (1505), and in the last days of our ” most 
wise prince, the Seventh Harry,” a diplomatic mission comes to 
Moscovy from the Timurid Sultan Baber, “ The Tiger.” This extra- 
ordinary man, soon to become the first of the Great Moguls, had been 
driven from his heritage in Khokhand The Charming, but after almost 
incredible adventures had founded a monarchy in Afghanistan, his 
Springboard for Hindustan. Moscow, however, knew nothing of this— 
Baber had only mastered Kabul in 1504—and Tsar Basil ITI, therefore, 
was reserved, though courteous. As his great precursor would have done, 
he received the envoys with politeness, and agreed to the “ Free Road 
for Trade.” But he did not recognise The Tiger as a Brother Sovereign, 
or commit himself to Baber’s friendship or alliance, being quite un- 
certain about his standing. Was he truly the King, as he claimed, of a 
state worth considering ; or just an adventurer ; or even a mere sub- 
ordinate official? From 1521 Baber, by his conquest of North India, 
and his foundation of a new Mongol Empire, centred in Delhi, was just 
a little further away from Moscovy. And the Great Moguls were not so 
much interested in Russian friendship as the mere rulers of Kabul, 
nearer in space, and lesser in irengta on the European side of the 
Hindu Kush. 

The Tsardom was soon brought, more e than ever, into the stream of 
things Asiatic. When the next Ivan (“ Terrible ” rather than “ Great ”’) 
conquered Kazan, and Astrakhan, in 1552-6, he was really advancing 
into Contemporary Asia. Two hundred and fifty years later Astrakhan 
was still considered Asiatic. And this great Volga development produced 
embassies from Bukhara, Samarkand, and other centres of Inner Asian 
life, to negotiate, not unsuccessfully, for a ‘‘ Free Road for Guests.” 
Even then Moscow was not commercially purblind. She was com- 
mencing trade with Tudor England. And she understood that Central 
Asiatic trade was also valuable, and that this, trade was best attacked 
at its source, in the Central Asiatic markets. Nor was Ivan the Terrible 
alone among Russians in this. His brigand-deputy or pirate-viceroy 
Yermak, once the robber-hetman of the Don, at the height of his 
Siberian career, also tried to open direct intercourse with Bukhara, and 
a Free Road for Guests, from the Middle Irtysh country. But the 
incessant brigandage and slave raiding, on those interminable routes, 
almost stifled Russian trade, on this side, until the anes of Inde- 
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pendent Turkistan in the nineteenth century. Partly to safeguard his 
caravans Ivan Grozni, for instance, cultivated friendship- with the 

- Nogais, whose encampments then bordered much of Eastern Rus, 
right down to the Caspian, and whose Khan Ismail so vainly aspired-to 
call the Tsar his Brother or Beloved Son. 

True to the old tradition, which even includes Peter the Great, the 
earlier Russian sovereigns and statesmen, well acquainted with Tartar 
mentality,.seem carefully to preserve their attitude of superiority, 
almost of condescension, in Upper Asia and in Caucasia, where no really 
Great Powers existed. China was a different matter. And never, per- 
haps, is this more evident than under the ascendancy of Boris Godunov, 
that Russian Macbeth, who pervades the last years of John the Terrible, 
and is the power behind, and on, the throne, for twenty (‘‘ Elizabethan ” 
and “ Jacobean ’’) years after Ivan (1584-1605). Himself partly Tartar, 
he is peculiarly able to match the Tartars at their own weapons—deceit, 
arrogance, boastfulness, the pomp of power. Thus in 1585 Novosiltsov, 
as Ambassador to the Emperor Rudolf, had to say that “ neighbouring 
sovereigns, the Bukharan, Turkistan, Kazak, and Urgench [Khivan], 
Tsars,” and the Georgian, Kalmuk, and other Rulers, “ are now all 
peaceful, by the teaching . . . of our lord, and in all great matters report 
‘to our lord, who... directs them. In all things they are obedient to our 
lord, and send frequent embassies to him, with deference.” And thus, 
again, in 1589, the German Imperial Erivoy in Moscow is told how the 
“ Bukharan Tsar, Abdula,” like the Khivan Tsar, and other Central 
Asian princes, were “‘ all in the power of our lord.” > ~ 

In this very year, immediately after the Armada, the famous and 
aggressive Abdullah Khan of Bukhara did, in fact, send a diplomatic 
letter, rather undiplomatically, to Moscow. The letter was “ not re- 
ceived,” for it did not enumerate the titles of his Russian Majesty with 
due propriety. And this, perhaps, leads us to speculate how Abduilah, 
for instance, may have boasted to envoys at his Court, how the Lord 
of Moscovy was “ guided by his. counsel,” and thoroughly “ in his 
power.” Boris Godunov truly effected an important, perhaps decisive, 
extension of Siberian conquest. And the sea of tragedy. which engulfed 
him, and flooded all Russia—till 1613—did not ruin the Asiatic ex- 
pansion. Moreover, once the Troublous Times ended, and the Romanovs 
established, Asiatic embassies recommenced. From the Caucasus came 
another mission, and another appeal, in 1619. And perhaps in the same 
year came something still more interesting—friendly advances from 
China. The Emperor Wan-li [1572-1619] now appears to have declared 
to Tsar Michael Romanov his readiness to enter into direct commercial 
relations with the “ Orus.” But no immediate response is made, though 
Russian statesmanship, a little later, so eagerly fastens upon the 
Celestial field as the most important of all its Asiatic opportunities. 

With Bukhara, on the other hand, so much nearer, so much more 
trivial, relations were vigorously resumed—less than a decade after the 
years of trouble and of tempest. In 1620 Ivan Khokhlov headed a full- 
fledged embassy—perhaps the chief step yet taken in this direction, but 
far from being the first. And herein the old tradition of dignified 
superiority was scrupulously maintained. Sooner than submit to any 
payment, any semblance of tribute, or bribe, Khokhlov was instantly 
to depart. He was to suffer no other foreign envoy to sit above him at 
the Khan’s table. And he was to deliver the Tsar’s letters, personally, 
to the Khan himself. Upon these orders Khokhlov acted, in letter and 
in spirit. When the Bukharan, on the reading of Michael’s greetings, 
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failed to rise, the Ambassador protested—other sovereigns always 
‘observed this courtesy. And the Khan apologised, and complied—it 
was so long since he had received a Russian envoy, and heard the words 
of the Tsar, that he had forgotten. ‘‘ Manners maketh Man ” was in 
effect Khokhlov’s scolding comment. Is it not remarkable that the 
first Romanov, so recently raised to the throne of a Russia on the verge 
of apparent dissolution, should take so high a tone? Does it not show . 
how firmly fixed was this tradition of a “ brag countenance ” towards . 
Asiatics ? Sir Francis Drake has his counterpart in Moscow. In the 
same haughty spirit Kalmuk and other Tartar missions are altogether 
forbidden to come to “ Mother Moskva,” in 1623. 

In 1638 we have fresh evidence of Caucasian Christian reliance on a ` 
Russia that was again almost “ mighty.” The Prince of Mingrelia 
not only appeals for help, but offers something like allegiance to Moscow. 
The immense Moscovite advances in North Asia, already touching the 
Pacific, had probably not passed without notice in Kavkaz, however 
ignored in Europe. And in the next age, that of Alexis, the wise, and 
liberal, son of Michael and father of Peter, things move forward ` 
decidedly. Another embassy goes to Bukhara in 1669, under the 
Brothers Pasukhin, in whose record the repeated visits of Bukharan 
Envoys to Moscow are clearly implied. Above.all, Russo-Chinese inter- 
course now really begins. In 1654 the mission of Theodore Isakovich 
Baikov started for Peking, with a personal letter from Alexis to the 
Chinese Emperor (dated February 21st) and with instructions for the 
envoy himself. He was to give the Tsar’s epistle (which simply ex- 
pressed a wish for friendly relations) only to the Son of Heaven himself. 
He was to decline all humiliating obeisance—such as the “ kow-tow ” ; 
he was to learn all he could about commercial routes ; and (secretly) 
he was to inform himself about the military strength of this China on 
which Russians were impinging so strongly in Amuria. 

Baikov reached Peking on March r3th, 1656. Even from Tobolsk— 
then capital of all Siberia—to the Baikal, he had sent on the Bukharan 
Satkul Ablin to announce his own approach. But his mission was not a 
success. Forbidden to comply with the etiquette of the Dragon Throne ; 
refusing to perform nine-fold, or other, prostrations ; and still more em- 
barrassed by the Cossack aggressions in Amuria, Baikov was refused 
any audience of the “ Bogdoi Khan,” and had to leave, rather igno- 
miniously, on September 14th of the same year (1656). He reappeared 
at Moscow on July 29th, 1658, with no brilliant results. But his poor 
success did not prevent immediate repetition of such efforts. Even in 
the spring of 1658 two more envoys, together with our old acquaintance 
Satkul Ablin, left Moscow with a fresh letter from Tsar Alexis for the — 
Chinese Emperor (dated March 2oth, in this death-year of Oliver 
Cromwell). But these worthies, who, like Baikov, were not full am- 
bassadors, had no better success. Nor had Satkul Ablin, in yet .another 
Chinese journey, between 1668 and 1672. 

Chinese official missives, however, were brought to Moscow in 1662, 
and soon after 1670, which complained of Russian non-reply to earlier 
communications, and of aggravated aggressions in Amuria. Yet these 
complaints again fell on barren soil, as no Chinese‘scholars existed in 
Moscovy. And impenetrable seemed the impasse—until, in 1675-8, 

. Nicolas Spathar, the Moldavian, carried these hieroglyphics once more 
across Asia to their place of origin, and learned from the Jesuit mission- 
aries the true sense of them. Spathar, a diplomatic and commercial 
agent like Baikov, had very similar instructions. He also carried a 
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personal “ gramota ” from Alexis ; was especially charged to examine 
the river routes into Chinese territory, such as the Ob-Irtysh and the 
Selenga ; and was supremely urged to promote Russo-Chinese trade. 
Full success he could hardly expect. Like Baikov, again, he was for- 
bidden to submit to the prostrations of Chinese Court etiquette—and 
in Amuria acute tension continued. So the “gramota”. he brought 
‘remained without ‘reply. On the other hand, Spathar was four times 
‘ admitted to audience of Kang-hi. This great sovereign was apparently 
ready to keep open the door for negotiation, while insisting on Chinese 
dignity, and territorial integrity. 

‘Doubtless cherishing an exaggerated idea of Chinese trade-possi- 
bilities the Russia of Alexis and Peter was anxious to avoid war. 
Hence, mainly, its surrender at Nerchinsk. Far better to sacrifice the © 
Amur than to sacrifice Celestial Commerce. Moscovy did not realise 
how much Chinese suspicion would limit that Commerce—ndr, in. 
particular, how abundant were Chinese fur-supplies from Manchuria 
and Amuria. To the Chinese, on the other hand, political questions 
were supreme. Trade with foreign devils was a secondary matter. It 
might even be dangerous. China had within herself all she needed. . 
What she did not need was the presence of foreign barbarians, intent 
, on spying out the land for future invasion. But to keep the “ Orus ” in 
good humour, and’ prevent them from coalescing with rebel Kalmuks, 
Mongols, and others, in Chinese Asia—that was indeed worth while. 

The Nerchinsk Treaty of 1689, the earliest political agreement 
between China and a leading European State in Modern History, was 
negotiated Russia-ward, by the Golovin Embassy of 1686-9. These 
~ negotiations began with two letters, in Latin translation, from Kang-hi 
to the boy-Tsars, Ivan the weak, and Peter the strong (May 6th, 1683). 
The letters complained of various unanswered missives, and pressed for 


. _ the evacuation of the Upper Amur, and especially of Fort Albazin. 


Arriving in Moscow on November 25th, 1685, this appeal produced an 
immediate and friendly-response. On December 6th it was decided to 
send a plenipotentiary to settle these questions. The young Tsars (that 
is, their guardian-sister Sophia) sent forward couriers to Peking to 
announce the Embassy ; to deprecate hostilities ; and to urge China, 
likewise, to “ bestride the diplomatic way.” The Ambassador was 
Theodore Alexievich Golovin, a strong partisan of young Tsar Peter, 
in later days well rewarded for his loyalty., To the Embassy were 
attached two ‘assistant negotiators,:a Polish gentleman for Latin 
translation, and a little army of 1,500 men, a thousand of them from 
the old Archer-Guard or Streltsi. 

Golovin’s instructions, given early in 1686, ordered him, first, to try 
for a frontier right along the main Amur—as it was, in fact, fixed in 
1858. Failing that, he was to try for the line of the Zeya, north of the 
Middle Amur. And, if that were impossible, he was to struggle for a 
boundary at Albazin, much higher up the great river, but even then 
saving a portion of Amuria for Russia. For the rest, the instructions, 
especially on commercial matters, riverine and other routes, rights of 
import and export, the future despatch of Chinese envoys and merchants 
to Moscow, and so forth, were broadly on the Baikov model. Russian 

trade-freedom in Amuria was also stressed. 

"This new mission started on February 5th, 1686, and on October 22nd, , 
1687, reached Selenginsk, sufficiently near the Rus-Chinese frontier, and 
sometimes considered ideal for the Peace Negotiations. Yet nearly two 
years more elapsed before the Treaty was concluded, at another place, 
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the Nerchinsk of the famous silver mines, and on the 24th day of the 
7th moon of the 28th year of Kang-hi (September 6th, 1689). During 
these months of tedious waiting and fencing, Russia constantly receded 
from concession to concession, even abandoning Albazin, but success- 
fully resisting, or evading, the extreme Celestial claim for-a Lena 
Boundary. It is evident that Golovin feared a wholesale defection of 
native tribes, in the entire region from Nerchinsk to Lake Baikal. And 
though Fedor Alexievich was attended, we have seen, by quite a little 
army, the Chinese envoys had a far larger force on the spot. It is also 
evident, from the Russian side as from the Chinese, that the Jesuit 
Fathers, and especially Gerbillon and Pereira, were not only indispens- 
able interpreters, but also invaluable intermediaries. They were in the 
service of China, and they watched over Chinese. interests. But they 
also became more and more friendly to the Russian negotiators. When - 
everything seemed breaking down (August 25th; 1689) they brought 
the parties together again. While convincing the. Moscovites that 
China would not yield the main matter—control of the Amur—they 
also convinced the Chinese of the wisdom of compromise, wherever 
possible. They probably drafted the basis for the final Treaty, taking 
the Gorbitsa river, instead of Nerchinsk itself, as the Western starting 
point of the new frontier. And the latter, instead of following the course 
of the Lena, ran along the “ Rocky Mountains ” watershed between 
Lena and Amur, and so reached the Pacific in the sub-Arctic Sea of 
Okhotsk. Russia was thus excluded for 160 years from the attractive 
lands and waters of the Far East. But she was left in possession of her 
true Siberian conquests—and with unhindered opportunity to absorb 
the extreme North-East of the Old World, a spring-board, as it proved, 
for Russian America. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 
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O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
Salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 
Te benedicimus : salve per saecula. 
(Hymn: tenth century.) 
UST as The Prints of Machiavelli has become the political guide- 
J book of our present-day Dictators, Dante’s De Monarchia, with 
its central idea of universal Peace, world Monarchy and negation 
of the Pope’s claims to Temporal Power, forms the theoretical basis 
of those political movements of the Middle Ages which endeavoured to 
settle the problem concerning the relation between Church and State. 
With Boniface VIII papal predominance had reached a stage of which 
Marco Lombardo (Purg., XVI, x09) rightly proclaims : 


One hand clasps now the sword and pastoral staff. 


This antagonism between the secular and the spiritual power over 
which the German Emperors came to grief, whilst the Kings of France 
succeeded in making the Papacy since 1305 subservient to their 
imperialistic aims, gradually alienating the Popes from Rome, their 
spiritual and temporal patrimony, left Italy in a state of social unrest, 
an easy prey for political adventurers following in the footsteps of 
rebels: like Crescentius, Arnold of Brescia, William of Occam, and 
Marsilius of Padua, all of whom advocated in word and deed the 
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complete separation of Church and State. Deprived of the Pope’s 
personal supervision Italy, once “ donna di provincie,” became 


serva Italia, nave senza-‘nocchiero (Purg., VI, 76). ` 


Rome, tyrannised by robber-barons like the Colonnas and Orsinis, 
families of Teutonic origin, had fallen into-utter decay. From her 
Ancient walls at which an awestruck world 
Still gazes tremblingly when it remembers 
The days gone by 
(Petrarch, Sonnets, LIIT) 
the Rome of the fourteenth century had to view a desolate territory, 
infested by robbers, “ where the shepherd stands armed in the thickets, 
fearing the wolf less than the brigand, where the ploughman works 
- Clad in armour” (Petr., Ep. Fam., II, 12). And yet, in the midst of 
decay, abject poverty and sordidness, civic and political indifference, 
the monuments of ancient grandeur, though neglected’ and partially 
in ruins, offered to those few gifted with retrospective vision a rich ~ 
field for contemplation, resolution and action. 

Petrarca, the bookworm of Avignon, who had latinised his name into 
Petrarcus, though he could not latinise the fervent soul of the almost 
modern Italian patriot, was far more imbued with the spirit and the 
political yearnings of classical antiquity than his successors of the 
Renaissance, who were chiefly interested in recapturing its formal 
perfection. His ideal was the resurrection of sacra Roma, his daydream 
to transform the city of St. Peter into the abode of Augustus. Em- 
peror and Pope were to him chiefly the custodians of the monuments of 
antiquity, i.e. of Rome, as he puts it in one of his letters: “ If the 
Roman Empire has not its seat in Rome, where should it be? ” - 

He was a -confirmed individualist. Political liberty, for which his 
- idol Rienzo was, at least in the beginning of his career, fighting, meant 

little to him except as a personal convenience: “ I was looking every- 
where for Liberty, but could not find her, for she always dwells with 
me alone ” (De contemptu mundi). Petrarca’s world was, therefore, 
more restricted than Dante’s ; his study just held United Italy recon- 
tructed after the classical pattern, but the walls of this study could not 
expand to encompass the synthesis of Dante’s World Monarchy. 
Moreover; the dualism symbolised by Pope and Emperor, once reigning 
supreme in the “ Citta eterna,” had lost its significance since the seat 
of the Papacy had been transferred to Avignon, where the moral 
downfall of the French Pontiffs disgusted Petrarca’s esthetic sensitive- ` 

ness. 

The man who openly denounced Benedict VII as a drunkard, 
Clement VI as a profligate, Innocent VI as a fool, who in a letter to 
Rienzo stigmatised the Holy See as “ a school of errors, the temple of 
heresy, the factory of treason, the hell of living men,” the Church of 
his day as “ an impudent prostitute, supported by the opulence of her 
fornicators,’’ and Avignon as “ the drains of all vices whence the stench 
rises to pollute even the throne of the Almighty,” such a man must 
have been far from the Dantesque conception of 

That Rome where Christ is Roman citizen (Purg., XXXII, 102). 
His politico-theological creed, refusing to accept the challenge of his 
time—Emperor or Pope—can therefore be defined either as a dogmatic 
_throwback, expressed in Nietzsche’s. words: “ Christianity was the 
religion of Antiquity grown old,” or as a prophetic Messianism, devoid 
of realistic understanding of existing conditions. Whilst foreshadowing 
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Garibaldi’s motto, “ Roma o morte !” he came still nearer to the ideals 
of Mazzini, who saw, as Carducci puts it : 
With Gracchus’ heart and 
Dante’s mind 
The third Italy. 
Yet this dreamer and platonic lover could stand up for his convictions, 
and when the fate of his beloved Rome was at stake renounce even 
lifelong friendships, as was proved by his break with the Colonnas, of 
whose leader he once wrote: f 
Glorious Colonna in whose strength resides 
Our hope together with the fate of Rome. 


When he saw that Rienzo, the Colonna’s sworn enemy, had become 
for the time being the saviour of Italy, he severed the ties‘of friendship : 
with them. “ No family in the whole world is dearer to me, and yet I 
love Rome still more” (Fam., XI, 16). 

How could an artist of Petrarca’s extreme refinement, spiritual | 
seclusion and aversion to the clamour of the Forum, feel attracted to 
the man of action, grown out of the people, Cola di Rienzo? Two 
reasons seem to account for it. First the law of contrast. Just as the 
sickly, sensitive Nietzsche developed theoretically the type of the 
Superman, Petrarca, whose whole life was steeped in literary and 
scholarly pursuits, relieved by a not less spiritual, troubadour-like 
worship for an apparently not very intelligent but statuesquely 
beautiful woman, felt the almost physical urge to watch at least as a 
spectator and umpire the growth of a dynamic personality whose 
political ideals happened to coincide with his own. Another reason 
may have been the strong mystic complex which made both Rienzo 
and Petrarca look at life through a veil, blurring its realities. 

Of obscure birth (1313), son of a tavern-keeper near Rome (though 
Rienzo’s vanity insisted on being Henry VII’s illegitimate son), the 
future leader of the greatest social and political movement of the 
Italian Middle Ages spent his youth in the country near Anagni, 
practically self-taught in Latin and in Roman history and archeology ; 
he also eagerly studied the Bible which left such colourful traces upon 
his rhetoric. His name Nicolas Laurentii (filius) became abbreviated 
into Cola di Rienzo, through Bulwer Lytton’s novel and Wagner’s opera 
known as Rienzi. In 1343 his career, which only lasted seven months, 
started with dramatic impetuosity. After having been sent to Avignon 
on an embassy, imploring the Pope to return to Rome, he practised as 
notary, when suddenly in 1347 he made his startling speech about the 
Lex Regia which he had discovered on a tablet in the Lateran, and. 
which confirmed the People’s right to elect the Emperor, the first step 
towards challenging the Pope’s traditional prerogative. One bombshell 
followed the other,: the proclamation of the sovereignty of the Roman 
people in which he paraphrased Dante’s “ Garden of the Empire ” 
by “ Garden of Rome, namely Italy,” his coronation as Tribune 
(August 1347), the letter to the Italian Cities, calling upon -them to 
unite under his leadership. All this was too much for Clement VI, who 
excommunicated the daring Tribune. A revolt of the fickle Roman 
mob ended in his flight to the Abruzzi where he dwelt in mystic com- 
munion with the Fraticelli, an anti-papal sect of Franciscan friars who 
` persuaded him to visit Charles IV in Prague and to incite him to a 

campaign against Papal misrule. From this moment we may consider 
-Rienzo’s career as finished. Hysteria, loss of faith in his star, treachery, 
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began to mar the character of the man whose beginnings showed such 
lofty idealism and efficiency. 

The vacillating Charles IV was first amused by the Tribune’s 
theological pranks, but, fearing the Pope’s displéasure, he kept him in 
prison and, finally, sent him to Avignon where he stood his trial, but . 
was acquitted on grounds of scholarly renown. Rienzo submitted to the . 
Holy See, who now decided to use the former Tribune, whose vitality 
was sapped by imprisonment and_disappointments, for propaganda 
purposes. Elected Roman Senator, this time only a figure-head, he made 
himself unpopular with the Romans by his high-handed execution of 
the Condottiero Fra Moreale and by arbitrary and excessive taxation. 
Trying to escape in peasant’s dress—“‘ born in the gutter, he ended 
there ” (D’Annunzio)—he was torn to pieces by the infuriated mob in 
1354. l : J 
What were Rienzo’s achievements which, in spite of his excessive 

fondness of drink and food, vanity, nepotism, treachery, lack of personal 
courage, diplomatic and strategic gifts, made his short-lived reign 
memorable in the history of Italy, and won him the friendship and 
admiration of Petrarca and even the grudging esteem of his antagonists, 
the Popes ? Though steeped in the lore-and art of Roman antiquity 
(he even wrote a guide-book: Descriptio Urbis ejusque excellentiae), 
Rienzo was keenly alive to the needs of his time. His political ideals” 
were so far ahead of those of his contemporaries that it took 500 years 
to fulfil them. A united Italy under a Roman ruler, opposed to the 
Pope’s claim to Temporal Power, welded together in a confederacy of 
the former detached City States, briefly an autarchic Italy, free from 
the interference of the foreigner ; all this points to the political claims 
put forward by Machiavelli and represents an anticipation of the motto 
of the House of Savoy: “ L’Italia para da sé.” His narrow nationalism 
divided him sharply from the political standpoint of Dante, who pro- 
claimed a Universal Empire under a non-nationally defined ruler, 
spiritually subject to the Pope. Rienzo’s unique achievements were his 
social reforms carried through by him and only suspended by the 
interference of the Pope with whose politics of “ balance of Power ”’ 
they clashed. A bare enumeration will prove the Tribune’s statesman- 
like genius: destruction of the power of the nobles, who were not 
allowed to occupy fortresses, had to preserve the safety of the roads and’ 
to refuse shelter to bandits ; murder to be punished with death ; taxes 
on articles of consumption reduced, minimum prices fixed, taxes to go 
to the State (formerly the Pope) ; raising of a national army (antici- 
pating Machiavelli) ; introduction of a city police ; widows, orphans, 
religious institutions to be supported by the State, hospitals endowed,. 
gambling and prostitution abolished; -the Campagna to be cultivated, 
the distribution of corn to be administered by the municipality ; 
abolition of the terms “ Guelf”’ and “ Ghibelline,’” a measure which, 
for the time being, closed one of the bloodiest chapters of Italian 
history. All these decrees were passed by Parliament and immediately 
acted upon. 
Surrounded by enemies and detractors, Rienzo’s career was watched 
. sympathetically, and even enthusiastically, by one man only: Petrarca. 
In one of his letters, written after meeting Rienzo in Avignon, we read: 
“ Whenever I think of the conversation we had the other day, I 
seem to have heard not a human being, but an oracle. So divinely * 
didst thou deplore the present state, or rather the decay and ruin of 
the Republic. Since then I am often with thee in the spirit, now 
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despairing, now hoping. And I say to myself: Oh, if only I could 
take part in such a grand enterprise, in so much glory !” 

Step by step we can watch in Petrarca’s letters the growing loss of faith 
in his friend’s mission. Already, on November 2gth, 1347, when Rienzo 
was at the height of his career, Petrarca sends him a stern warning : 
“ Facilis descensus Averni,! whereto has fled thy guardian- angel, 
whereto the familiar spirit with whom thou didst commune? If what 
I hear is true, then farewell to Rome also!” In another letter he 
deplores Rienzo’s growing taste for dissolute company : “‘ Is it possible 
that the world should ever see the man whom I once admired as leader 
of everything great fawning upon blackguards? Once I followed in 
thy steps, now I turn back from thee.” But even after Rienzo’s fall 
he cannot forget the time of his greatness: ‘‘ Whatever may be his 
end, I cannot but admire his beginning ’’ (August 12th, 1352: Letter 
to the Prior of Florence), And finally, in a deeply moving letter to 
Charles IV, one month after Rienzo’s death: “ Only yesterday a 
Roman, a plain man of the people, stood up and declared himself to 
be the redeemer of Roman liberty. Already could we see justice and 
peace established ; we witnessed the advent of a golden age. But then, 
at the very beginning of his work, he failed. I will not blame him. I 
neither condemn nor absolve him.” 

The first expression of Petrarca’s admiration for Rienzo is to be 
found in his grand ode “ Spirito gentil,” in which he addresses him . 
after his accession to power. I translate a few stanzas with apologies 
to the incomparable splendour of the original : : 


As now thy hand has grasped the rod of justice, 
With which to punish Ronie and her misdeeds, 
Leading her back to ancient glory’s path : 

I speak to thee: for nowhere else I see 

One spark of virtue which seems dead on earth 
Nor anyone ashamed of doing wrong. 

Our Italy appears to feel no more 

Her troubles, old and sluggish, steeped in sloth. 
But not in vain has Destiny entrusted 

Our stronghold Rome into thy mighty keep 

To shake her and to praise her up once more. 
Plunge now thy hand into her ancient tresses 

And pull her from the mire in which she lies. 

Look closely at this splendid house of God (Rome), 
Now all in flames, and you will see anon, 

One only needs put out some flickering sparks (the nobles), 
And passions will subside whilst thy great work 
Will meet with praise and recompense in Heaven. 
And thus, unless my vision should deceive me, 

A noble monarchy will be thy goal. 

Go thou, my song, on the Tarpeian rock 

Thow’lt find a knight (Rienzo) whom Italy reveres 
Who thinks of others more than of himself : 

Tell him that I who never saw his face, 

But only heard about his proud renown, 

That Rome, her eyes in tears and filled with grief, 
Calls for his help from all the seven hills! 


How dear the idea of an Italy free from foreign influence was to: 
Petrarca can be gathered from his letter to the Doge of Venice during 
. the war between Venice and Genoa: “ How long are we to allow 
barbarous allies to ravage our country, giving way to mercenaries who 
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will be our ruin? Love for our country should set aside all our dis- 
sensions ; for be sure, oh Doge, that Venice cannot live without Italy.” 

> Rienzo’s chiliastic political dream was never entirely realised ; his 
social reforms had no roots in the consciousness of his people, and 
therefore evaporated as' quickly as they came. Historians have been 
hard put to it to show even superficial justice to the immanent great- 
ness of a man who, though racially addicted to pomp and circumstance, 
and neither physically nor morally capable of regulating the tre- 
mendous speed of events unchained by him, was yet one of the great 
leaders in politics of that country so rich in men of ideas and action. 
The dice were heavily loaded against him, a fact his biographers seem 
to have overlooked. Gregorovius calls him, sneeringly, “ the tragic 
_actor in the tattered purple of antiquity ” ; Lord Bryce, “ a charlatan ” 

and even his most psychological biographer, D’Annunzio, descends to 
epithets like “ the heroic mime,” “ the heretic descended from Catilina,” 
“a vile upstart.” 

The spiritual leverage which can lift a complex mind out-of the maze 
into which circumstances have led it was not present in our scholars, 
but in a poet who alone through the clairvoyance of his vision could 
separate the gold from the dross. Though living on a different plane 
from that of the peasant-statesman, he nevertheless felt, through 
intimate personal acquaintance and a hero-worship matured by the | 
study of the Classics, that between him and Rienzo was a stronger ` 
bond than mere unity of political opinion. That bond consisted in the 
prophetic insight into the possibility of human evolution. For Rienzo 
as well as for Petrarca, as for their great predecessor Dante, the principal” 
condition of the establishment of a better world-order was peace, the 
peace for whose sake Rienzo so often just missed complete success, and 
for which the Seer of Avignon pleads with such tragic intensity in his 
ode “ Italia mia,” when calling upon the Princes of Italy to give up 
party strife and to work for civilisation and culture: “I’vo gridando: 
Pace, Pace, Pace l’ 

This brief study of the eo-operation between two great Italians in the 
interest of National Unity was introduced by a Latin hymn in praise 


“. of Rome. Let us conclude with a eulogy of Rienzo by a modern lover 


of Italy, alive to everything sublime in. her: 


Then turn we to her latest Tribune’s name, 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to-thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 
The friend of Petrarch, hope of Italy, 
Rienzi, last of Romans! while the tree 
Of Freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be, 
The Forum’s champion, and the People’ s chief, 
Her new-born Numa thou! 

` Byron, Childe Harold, canto IV, stanza II4. 


M. JOUBERT. 


PROBLEMS OF ARMY EDUCATION. 


HE discussion of the plans for Educational Reform has so far 

i concerned itself in the main with the education of the juvenile 
and the adolescent, while adult education has not been given the 
attention it deserves. Even the White Paper on Educational Recon- 
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struction deals with this vital subject in exactly four short paragraphs. 
Yet there is common agreement that the national system of education 
is incomplete without adequate provision for adult education. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the comparative indifference shown at 
present to adult education is not indicative of the trend of things to 
come. In spite of the general interest in education produced by this 
war, as it was by the last, there is a surprising ignorance amongst the 
public as regards educational problems. How many people, for instance, 
know anything about the educational activities in the Services, or 
realise that the provision of an extensive system of adult education 
- during military service represents one of the most valuable experiments 
ever carried out in the history of British Education? With all the 
educational reforms at present under review the accent is of necessity 
on a more or less distant future, while education in the Services is a 
present problem which presents us with unheard of possibilities here 
and now, or at least during the lengthy period of demobilisation which 
is bound to follow the termination of hostilities. 

What, then, is the position ? There are millions of men na hundreds 
of thousands of women in the Services, most of them young and at an 
age when their mind can still be formed ; many of them eager to use 
the years of national service, at least to some extent, to widen their 
horizon and to enquire into the problems which in a democratic state 
they themselves will have to solve. On the other hand, there are un- 
doubtedly many, who show the marks of the defects of our elementary 
school system with its overcrowded classes and its often unimaginative 
curriculum ; above all there are many who bear testimony to the 
deplorable but well-known fact that the vast majority of our citizens 
stop any kind of education at the age of fourteen. Anybody who, like 
the present writer, has lectured extensively to the Forces will bear out 
these statements. He will have noticed the eagerness and even 
enthusiasm with which any really stimulating and informative lecture 
is welcomed. He will also have been shocked by an often appalling 
lack of knowledge, as was the writer when he found that amongst a 
group of intelligent A.T-S. girls, all of whom had passed a trade test, 
nobody knew, even roughly, how many people lived in ‘the British 
Isles. 

The lecturer to the Forces is confronted by an almost unique educa- 
tional situation which he has never met before, and which he is not 
likely to meet again, even if he is professionally concerned with adult 
education. He has as his listeners in the Services many whom he would 
not have otherwise met, and who would not have dreamt of going to a 
lecture in peace time. In other words, adult education in the Services 
becomes what it never could be in peace time: education of those 
adults who need it most and whom it was impossible to reach under 
normal conditions. It can easily be imagined that to rouse the interest 
of this very important, because very large, group is no easy matter, but 
at the same time provides the lecturer with a superb opportunity to 
do some real educational work instead of merely preaching to the 
converted. Even if he succeeds only with a minority in shaking them 
out of their apathy, and in stimulating them into making use of their 
natural intelligence, he will have done extremely useful work. It hardly 
needs to be emphasised how necessary it is to awaken as many people 
as possible to a healthy sense of civic responsibility without which 
democracy becomes a mockery. The worst citizen is the ignorant one ; 
for ignorance makes for selfishness and produces an amount of social 
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wastage in comparison with which expenditure on education appears 
trifling. 

Are we making full use of this unique opportunity ? Does the present 
system of Army education really fill the gaps in the national edifice of 
education as it stands to this very day ? The majority of people engaged 
in this work will most probably answer these questions in ‘the negative, 
while paying full respect to the excellent results achieved. Others will 
even more probably point out that our armed Forces are not exactly 
educational institutions but fighting bodies, who have got a tremendous 
job on hand and whose time is so taken up with training that they 
really cannot be bothered about education. How often have we heard 
this argument: we are soldiers, not scholars! It is only natural that 
the teacher who is concerned with producing good citizens should view 
the situation differently from the military leader who is concerned with 
producing good soldiers, but it would be a pity if their viewpoints were 
to be considered mutually exclusive. 

Everyone knows that Hitler must be beaten ; but-there are many 
who believe that this is not enough, and even that we shall beat him 
more quickly if our soldiers know what they are fighting for and what 
they are going to do once he is beaten. It is precisely for this reason 
that the education scheme in the Army was started, that thousands of- 
lectures have been arranged, the Army Bureau for Current Affairs has 
been created and officers have been encouraged and instructed to lead 
their men in discussions on Current Affairs. As long as the war lasts all 
these valuable activities are bound to remain somewhat fragmentary, 
so that it is clearly not possible to make full use of a magnificent 
opportunity. There is the shortage of trained teachers, who cannot be 
completely replaced by inexperienced subalterns leading discussions on 
subjects about which they themselves often feel very ignorant. There 
is the shortage of transport and the impossibility of arranging courses 
‘instead of isolated lectures as the units are seldom stationary for long 
and there are countless other difficulties and obstacles. 

Until the termination of hostilities military training obviously must 
come first and education must take a back seat, but it should not be 
pushed against the wall as it sometimes is. Most commanding officers 
luckily are fully alive to the importance of educational activities 
amongst their men as a very essential part of the care for their welfare, 
but occasionally the lecturer has the very delicate job of convincing a 
commanding officer that he is not hindering the war effort. One of the 
most valuable experiences of the whole scheme has been the Courses 
organised for junior officers and designed to teach them how to conduct 
discussions on Current Affairs, and to show them that you need not be 
an expert to lead a discussion intelligently and efficiently. Many 
officers who attended these courses not only increased their knowledge 
but became convinced of the necessity of adult education in the Army. 

Despite the difficulties much has been achieved, and many men and 
women have been given a glimpse into a world that had been a closed 
book to them before. Much, however, remains to be done. Under war 
conditions education in the Services must remain patchwork. Are we 
then making sure of using the great opportunities which the cessation 
of hostilities will offer? It is quite possible that demobilisation will take 
a considerable time, and that it will be vitally important to relieve the 
sense of boredom and to counteract the effects of relaxed tension. 
During this period military training will no longer be such an over- 
riding obstacle, units will no longer be shifted about so easily, and there 
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will be the men of the armies of occupation. If we want to use the 
educational opportunities inherent in that situation profitably we must 
make preparations immediately in order to meet the tremendous 
demand for instruction and guidance. There will, of course, have to be 
a great deal of technical retraining in conjunction with the demands 
for skilled labour for reconstruction, but there ought to be at the same 
time ample facilities for general education, particularly for the younger 
ones who presumably will be demobilised last. 

The plans for adult education envisage residential colleges at some 
future date. Yet surely these colleges would be most useful during the 
period of demobilisation and should be planned at once. Let us set up 

as many colleges as we can staff—there will be plenty of accommodation 
in disused camps—and send as many soldiers as possible on courses 
where, under the leadership of expert teachers, they would be taught 
the rudiments of citizenship and the joys of intelligent and informed 
discussion, where they could be shown how to enjoy their. leisure and 
how to use it intelligently. Perhaps the girls could be taught something 
about household management and mothercraft and could be made to 
realise their responsibilities as citizens. Most people will agree as to the 
necessity of such education although many will not feel quite so opti- 
mistic about its chances of success as professional educationists are 
inclined to do. In any case, the experiment is very well worth trying, and 
the cost which it would involve would be more than amply repaid by 
the general increase in happiness and efficiency. Of course it would be 
necessary to co-ordinate this work with the activities of other agencies 
with educational possibilities. Perhaps it would be possible to convince 
the B.B.C. of the necessity of trying to raise the standard of the masses 
instead of playing down to them. If the B.B.C. officials had heard some 
of the: comments passed on their programmes by ordinary soldiers 
which I have heard, perhaps they would -undertake the attempt. 
“ Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this 
country depends,” said Disraeli in the House of Commons more than 
fifty years ago. The White Paper quotes these words as its motto. We 
might add: upon it will depend also the future of our democratic way 

of life and with it the fate of Western civilisation. 
R. ARIS. 


PURPOSE, CHANCE AND DESIGN 
IN NATURE. 


LTHOUGH animal nervous systems have been identified 

Ay toyona any possibility of doubt, no botanist has so far revealed 
the existence of anything resembling a differentiated nervous 
system in plants. But while it may be true that plants would scarcely 
have needed to develop even the most rudimentary nerve system, seeing 
that this peculiarity, in the higher animals particularly, appears to be 
the outcome of a demand for an instantaneous reaction to external 
stimuli, one cannot help feeling that there must exist in plants some 
mechanism for controlling and directing behaviour, using this term in 
its wider biological sense. At a time when life had not risen above the 
level of the unicellular organism, and before any precise division of 
duties was evolved, whatever control of activity existed in living matter 
would have to be looked for within the boundary of each single cell. . 
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And though single-celled organisms may in their vital activities be 
dependent almost entirely upon the causal laws of chemistry and 
physics, this does not alter the fact that such primitive organisms as 
exist to-day do provide definite indications of behaviour. 

Bearing this in mind, is it not possible to assume perhaps that 
individual plant cells, whether grouped together with others to form 
tissue or not, may have stopped short at this stage of controlling be- 
haviour, and that the association of each individual living plant cell 
with other living plant cells in the same plant organism may be accom- 
plished through a system of intercellular resonance effects arising out 
of cellular atomic vibrations, whenever association becomes necessary 

-for the life needs of a multicellular plant organism taken as a whole ? 
In short, one might picture such organisms as being symbiotic con- 
glomerations of cells, as opposed to the regimented conglomerations 
found in the animal kingdom, which, expressing the matter very 
broadly, were forced by circumstances to concentrate all direction 
within the special group of cells which is termed a brain, inorder to 
meet the prime need of a centre earmarked, for the immediate registra- 
tion of sense impressions, coupled with the control of all internal or 
external reactions arising therefrom. 

_ As all phenomena of plant irritability appear to be governed by a 
liberation of accumulated potential energy in living substance, with its 
transformation into kinetic energy as the result of the prompting of 
some stimulus, one might regard the whole matter as being a purely 
machine-like form of activity quite independent of any control exercised 
by the plant itself. Indeed, the whole business might be expressed in terms 
ofan automatic lift, where the pressure of a button sets a complicated 
piece of electric machinery in motion transforming electrical energy 
into work. Half-way between the plants and the higher animals stand 
certain brainless creatures like starfish, which do not possess ganglia 
of any sort, but which have advanced, nevertheless, to the stage of 
utilising nerve strands. During its lifetime the starfish appears to 
profit by experience, although there is nothing whatever to indicate 
the possession of intelligence. Memory in the true sense obviously 
cannot exist; although what might aptly be termed organic memory 
(which is probably the parent of hereditary instinct suspected of being 
carried forward in chromosomes) appears to exist for the purpose of 
furthering compulsory evolution. 

Thus there seems to be nothing repugnant in the view that each 
individual plant cell may possibly be the repository of experience, 
recorded or registered in some form of atomic or molecular readjust- 
ment in the protoplasm itself. Indeed, a wealth of observed facts taken 
together seems to justify extending physiological investigation in the 
direction of ascertaining whether, possibly, the direction of plant 
behaviour may reside in an urge to strive after maintaining a state of 
chemical equilibrium, or atomic, inertness, as between the various 
living cellular components of multicellular plants, as well as within the 
boundary of each individual cell ; and it is only when external influences 
provide stimuli that tend to disturb this equilibrium that protoplasm 
becomes activated in the direction of growth, movement, reproduction, 
and evolution. In this connection it may be recalled that all the 
ordinary reactions of chemistry appear to result from efforts made to 
arrive at a state of rest, which seems indeed to be nature’s chief aim. 
In multicellular plants, any induced abnormal atomic vibrations would 
presumably. give rise to resonance effects elsewhere, thus tending to 
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produce changes in other cells near or at a-distance, thereby in- 
augurating physiological activity directed towards restoring disrupted 
equilibrium. 

Consider an ordinary domestic refrigerator with its contents kept 
normally at a fixed or equilibrium temperature. The opening and 
subsequent shutting of the door exposes the interior to the effects of an 
external stimulus in the shape of a sudden influx of warm air, which 
by raising the inside temperature at once starts up a small motor, which 
continues to work until the normal temperature is again restored. Now 
picture such a freezing cabinet as being filled with small glass cell-like ` 
boxes packed tightly together as in a honeycomb ; but instead of there 
being a full-size door, there is only.a very small one giving entrance to 
a single small glass box in one of the corners at the bottom. When 
this small door is opened, the temperature will slowly rise by conduc- 
tion in each of the glass boxes in turn, until finally it will rise in a 
particular box at the top, to a degree necessary to operate an attached 
thermostatic control which starts up the motor. 

Here is a picture of vibratory molecular disturbance transmitted in a 
manner very roughly illustrating what may happen in the case of plant © 
cells’; and if, in order to limit the disturbance, it is decided to alter the 
walls of the bottom box and to construct them of some heat-insulating 
material instead of glass, this would represent too the kind of thing 
likely to happen were we dealing with a plant ; as seen, for example, ° 
in the various types of leaves that have been evolved for the purpose 
either of restricting loss of moisture, or of promoting evaporation, 
according to whether plants are growing under conditions of extreme 
dryness or extreme atmospheric humidity respectively. 

A possible solution of the problem of plant behaviour, therefore, may . 
be found in a system of chemico-physical adjustment directed towards 
maintaining atomic and molecular equilibrium ; or, in other words, a 
state of balanced rest obtained through vibratory activity produced 
either directly as the result of external stimuli, or else indirectly at a 
distance due to resultant resonance effects. Further, such a system, by 
tending towards the production of definite structural modifications 
designed to cope with the repeated frustration of efforts made to secure 
stability, might be responsible for all the known phenomena of evolution. 
Since external stimuli never cease to operate in one way or another, the 

whole matter of living in plants as well as in animals becomes on this 
view a contest between two opposing forces ; and one can see, too, how 
even reproduction may possibly have originated simply as a means of 
jettisoning surplus energy accumulated in primitive single-celled 
organisms as a result of externally stimulated growth tending to disturb 
equilibrium. 

The survival of the fittest in this view ceases to be a sort of triumph 
on the part of the species in a fierce contest for existence. Instead, 
survival may properly signify the achievement by any species of a 
measure of internal equilibrium in relation to the external stimuli -to 
which it is constantly being subjected ; while morphological changes 
may represent the process of attaining a suitable form of insulation 
against otherwise overwhelming causes of disturbance. In short, the 
familiar expression adaptation to environment should perhaps be taken 
to imply far more than is generally understood by this term ; namely, 
that the interaction of inherited internal factors (the concrete ex- 
pression of organic memory) with environmental factors produces 
plant organisms in acondition of chemico-physical equilibrium, approxi- 
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mating the absolute condition attained in the case of stable compounds 
of unstable chemical elements. 

In the view of many persons, one of the major ‘drawbacks of ‘the 
otherwise satisfactory theory of natural selection and the survival of 
. the fittest is the apparent futility of all biological phenomena in the 
„absence of any hint of purpose, beyond the mere avoidance of extinction 

through adaptation to environment. Cross pollination, for example, 
gives certain advantages, and so various methods for ensuring this 
eventually emerge. Mutations resulting from presumably- accidental 
causes provide new avenues of escape from environmental annihilation. 
In fact the whole picture which is presented is one of progress without 
intention ; since the avoidance of extinction is merely negative effort, 
whereas an urge to achieve equilibrium or functional stability is positive 
effort, quite likely to lead to the highest evolutionary advancement, as 
each step forward pushes the goal ever further off in the face of frustra- 
tion caused by new stimuli, creating the need for continual fresh 
changes as each modification widens the field of contest. _ 

When, as it appears, one half of primitive life became directly or 
indirectly parasitic upon the other half, and animal and vegetable life 
bifurcated from some common stock, the chances of securing equili- 
brium in the case of animal life became particularly hazardous, despite 
the fact that complete parasitism at first sight might seem to be a 
favourable advance in this direction. That this proved to be the case 
can be seen in the results that have emerged from the increasing pressure 
of frustration and danger; namely, the development of brain in the 
higher animals, and the ultimate evolution, through continual struggle, 
of one creature-that has not only become aware of its own existence, 
but has gone a step further by adding to powers of perception the 
supreme power of conceiving ideas. Certainly nothing like this emerged 
in the kingdom of plants. 

Fortuitism, as it is commonly understood and defined, can hardly be 
acceptable to anyone who pauses for a moment to consider how chance 
is constantly being welded into the pe <tern of purposeful design. For 
example, a man may first desire.:‘fd then decide to erect himself a 
shelter. Chance places at his ciSposal this and that for his purpose, 
which he employs to achieve his intention. If one thing had not turned 
up, another would. Given fixity of purpose, the material of design will 
inevitably be found. Indeed chance, if one pauses to consider the point, 
might be rightly regarded as the most potent factor in the entire scheme 
of creative evolution and natural development. No doubt there is more 
than a little of human conceit in the idea that the astral bodies populat- 
ing space, and the creatures that have dwelt and are still dwelling on 
this planet, may be. likened to the particles that fall from thé diamond 
cutter’s tools in the process of cutting and polishing the perfectly-condi- 
tioned gem, and that the goal of all creative purpose has been the ulti- 
mate perfection of man. ` 

In the opinion of a great modern astronomer, however, not much of 
a case can be made out for the existence of life on any of the planets of 
the sun’s family except in the case of the earth; although it might be the 
case that there are'stars far out in space which may possibly include 
inhabited planets in their families. On the other hand, there is nothing 
discoverable that actually suggests this, and, accepting the view that 
chance can serve purpose, what are the odds that exactly the same 
conditions emerged elsewhere to produce precisely the right combina- 
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tion of circumstances that has led to the carth becoming the dwelling- 
place of man ? 

If it be true, indeed, that creative’ purpose with intention in the 
original release of energy to become matter left it to one of the myriad 
facets of chance to provide the directioned impetus necessary for the 
achievement of design, what are the odds that an identical field of design 
would emerge twice over? Indeed there is much in Nature to indicate 
that “twice over cannotbe.” A certain scientist once suggested, apropos 
the mystifying speculations of the latter-day physicists, that, given 
sufficient time, a group of monkeys set before typewriters would in 
due course type out the entire sonnets of Shakespeare. But this sug- 
gestion hardly contemplated such a thing happening more than once. 

The question of whether the Universe is finite or infinite (the theory 
of relativity seemingly allows it to be either) is of special importancé 
only to astronomical experts. Similarly, the inter-relation of Matter; 
Space and Time seems to be solely a subject providing material for the 
attention of mathematical physicists who may wish to probe the inner 
mysteries of matter and energy. In considering the question-of purpose 
and design in Nature, however, it is to organic rather than to inorganic 
matter that attention must be mainly directed—organic influences 
being of importance principally in their effects upon the progress and 
development of living things. 

The normal stability of most inorganic matter at the present time 
contrasts strikingly with the instability of most organic structures ; 
although inorganic matter in a condition of instability has exercised 
and continues to exercise an important influence on living matter. 
In fact there seems little doubt that mutations may emerge from such 
external causes. The genes, like the many coloured pieces of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, may assume a new pattern from the slightest tap caused 
by any external disturber of atomic equilibrium or stability. Experi- 
ments with seeds exposed to X-ray bombardment lend strong support 
to such possible causes of mutations. Even as the molecules of a gas 
enclosed in an elastic container, while traversing countless paths with 
increasing violence as the temperature is raised, demonstrate their 
activity in a uniform expansion of the elastic walls of the container ; so, 
in like manner, under the influence of the cross-currents of cosmic and 
terrestrial forces, living matter has manifested a steady pressure towards 
the production of a creature that surpasses all other living things in 
having developed the power of forming mental concepts and in 
attempts made to direct and control the forces of Nature. 

S. H. Purprs LINCKE. 


SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE: 
AN EXPRESSION OF JEWISH LIFE. 


. T o question whether the Jews are a nation or only a religious 


community is discussed to-day rather frequently. In the word 

only ” lies the crux of the misunderstanding, since religion is 

not only one of the greatest driving forces in human history but claims 

to integrate the whole of human life. This claim is an ancient one, as 

in the most primitive civilisations religion is found closely linked with 

magical and practical pursuits. By contrast the nationalist ideology 
is a comparatively recent one, and therefore its proclamation of - 
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universality for the particular state, region or nation, may well have 
all the over-emphasis of the “ new rich.” 

In our own times the sociological background of artistic. creation has 
received close study, and the problem of the relationship between the 
individual and the society he lives in is recognised as of the deepest 
significance. In this context the function of the patron has to.be studied, 
and the artist should no longer be regarded i in isolation but as an ex- 
ponent of his time. .The background given by the work of his predeces-- 
sors deserves equal attention, since every artist is-born into a particular 
set of problems and specific historical situations. Thus the differences 
between the more imaginative and the more adaptive forms of artistic 
creation can be recognised as matters of degree rather than of principle : 
thus regions or civilisations which have been less known for artistic 

‘inventions ”. deserve careful study, and a B place in the 
evolution of art. 

For example, not only the Greeks, the daal artistic people and 
peoples of a similar creative temperament have taken part in the artistic 
evolution, but the Jews have also to be considered in this context. The 
element of continuity in the Jewish people found its basis in spite of all 
vicissitudes and peregrinations in the Jewish faith, to which they 
adhered. `A certain amount of biological selection was obtained, since 
the weaker or more adaptable elements of the community separated 
from their own group and merged into the surrounding civilisations. 
Tenacity, stubbornness, loyalty, or whatever else one may call these 
traits, thus remain an outstanding element in Jewish survival and 
‘psychology. 

That such a people should have exerted no influence and found no 
` outlet in the artistic sphere would, if true, be surprising. This, however, 
is not the case. The synagogue, as a centre of Jewish life, reflects 
artistically the social position of the Jews and expresses their religious 
life, even when the architects were non-Jews. In such cases the in- 
fluence of the Jewish patrons is eminent, and the buildings commissioned: 
by them reflect their spirit. The synagogue, created prior to the destruc-. 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem, took over more and more the latter’s 
function as a sacred place. This was true in spite of remarkable differ- 
- ences. The synagogue remained essentially democratic. Thereexistedin 
its ritual no specific priestly function, except the special blessings taken 
over from the Temple ritual and pronounced by the “ cohanim.” In 
its lack of architectural divisions the synagogue reflects this essentially 
democratic outlook. Women were allowed in the synagogue, although 
generally separated from the men either in galleries or in parts of the 
buildings especially allotted to them ; but the whole people worshipped 
in one hall, the interior of a building, and not, as was usual in the Near 
and Middle East, before the houses of the gods, or in buildings especially 
erected for mystic sects, and giving access to their members only. The 
universality of the Jewish cult in the synagogue was clear from the fact 
that no special or holy site was required for the buildings, but that it 
. was the synagogue and its worship which made the place holy. 

Lastly, secular buildings were connected with the synagogue, catering 
for the daily needs of the Jewish people by providing hostels and 
assembly rooms, thus expressing the interrelation of the religious and 
the temporal aspects of-life, as enjoined by the Jewish law. All these 
features are reflected in the architecture of the synagogue. Hellenised 
Jews erected the earliest buildings, the most ancient remains of which 
have so far been discovered in Palestine. Here an adaptation of the 
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secular basilica was achieved which laid one of the foundations for the 
later evolution of the church, whilst the surrounding buildings fore- _ 
shadow the medieval monastic cloisters. (Cp. the court at the side of 
`~ the synagogue in Capernaum.) 

During the Middle Ages non-Jewish architects generally built the 
synagogues in Central Europe, due to restrictions on the modes of life 
and work of the Jews. But all the same, Jewish patrons exerted a 
strong influence, so that the effect achieved in these small fortress-like 
buildings is quite an original one. One exception to this statement may 
be found in Worms on the Rhine in the twelfth century. Here the 
first known example of a synagogue consisting of two aisles may be 
found, a type popular in the Middle Ages which spread towards Eastern 
Europe, the synagogues in Prague and Cracow being well-known cases 
in point. The Worms synagogue may, in fact, have been constructed 
by a Jew, who was familiar with the style used in the Cathedral work- 
shop of that city—an unusual occurrence. His merits were expressed 
in a Hebrew inscription on one of the two pillars of the synagogue, 
alluding to him in a comparison with Hiram of Tyre who erected the 
columns Jachin and Boaz in the First Temple in Jerusalem. This fact 
is particularly interesting since Hiram was frequently claimed as a Jew 
in Jewish tradition, his father being regarded as of Jewish descent, his 
mother belonging to the tribe of Naphtali (Josephus, Ant. vii, 3, 4). 
It should also not be forgotten in this context that the child of a Jewish 
mother and a Gentile father was not regarded as a “ mamzer” 
(bastard) in post-Talmudic times. 

With the age of productive assimilation in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries new problems arose: Protestant church archi- 
tecture, in its turn influenced by Jewish traditions, set the pattern for 
Jewish art, and the synagogues in Holland and England especially 
show adaptations of the prevailing types of the Protestant church. 
It is only in Poland, where Jews lived in almost self-contained com- 
munities, that Jewish craftsmen were found. They built the timber 
synagogues, whilst the stone buildings were erected by Gentile archi- 
tects, trained in the artistic traditions of Northern Italy. But in all 
cases the alien models of architecture were adapted to suit Jewish 
requirements of unobtrusiveness for the exteriors of their buildings, 
combined with the exuberant use of brass and painted decorations in 
the interior of the synagogues concerned. 

In a fourth phase the Jews, like their non-Jewish neighbours, 
succumbed to the lure of “ historical” styles. Synagogues were either 
built like churches or mosques, or even in a style reminiscent of 
“ Moorish ” swimming-pools. Assimilation from being artistically 
productive turned to being destructive. In our own age the Jewish 

. evolution enters a new and contrasting phase, confronted as it is with 
attempts of destruction in the physical sense, and by the problems of 
nationalism versus assimilation, and liberalism versus orthodoxy. 
Furthermore, the family loses its patriarchal character and many of the 
religious functions held in the home tend to disappear. Accordingly, 
thesynagogue assumes a new importance in catering for an individualised 
community and for isolated personalities as well as for the traditional 
family units. In the modern medium of steel and concrete these new 
ideas are reflected artistically, giving the simple and austere archi- 
tectural framework for the activities of those Jewish communities which 
having retained their freedom—are confronted with new and diverse 
religious and social tasks. 

HELEN ROSENAU. 
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WANTED: AN IDEOLOGY 


HE launching of the long-expected invasion of the Continent - 

i from the west, after the first wave of excitement and emotional 

exaltation had died down, brought a profound sense of im- 
pending crisis : for this was surely the beginning of that last belligerent 
phase which would decide the issue in Europe, the true beginning of 
the end. The day, June 6th, was marked in our country by a memorable 
upsurge of spiritual fervour, the faith of old England, as it were, 
bursting alike through the normal affectation of reserve, and through 
the veneer of economic materialism that resulted from the industrial 
revolution. This was the England of the crusades and of the martyrs 
who dared all and achieved all at the paltry price of this world’s span 
of life, the mere cutting short of thé preparatory stage in the human 
soul’s eternal progress. There was no mistaking the depth and sincerity 
of the nation-wide feeling on June 6th: The King’ s call to a vigil of 

“ earnest, continuous dnd widespread prayer ’’—which was the single 
purpose of His Majesty’s broadcast message on that day—stirred an 
answering chord of deep religious motive in our people. ‘‘ We shall 
ask,” said His Majesty, “ not that God may do our will, but that we 
may be enabled to do the will of God.” Without any fanciful deception, 
such a spirit did indeed seem to inspire the people of Great Britain at 
that truly historic moment. It is one of the cheerful aspects of the 
surrounding devastation that the spirit of England has thus been 
roused to perform deeds worthy of her greatest past, deeds of peace 
even more than of war. This war will end, strange as that prediction 
may sound; are we ready for the constructive work of peace? 

It happens that, a fortnight before the invasion was launched, 

‘Parliament was given a statement of the British official attitude to 
the problems of what we call our foreign policy. If we read again what 
was said on May 24th, it seems now cold and mundane, lacking a 
consistent or an exalted motive; yet it is probable that the missing 
spring of action which was implied on that former occasion is now, as 
it were, miraculously vouchsafed to us. What, then, exactly did happen 
on, so to speak, that unredeemed occasion ? 

“In one place we support a King, in another a Communist—there 
is no attempt by us to enforce particular ideologies.” So spoke 
Mr. Churchill on May 24th last. His argument was that the 
British people through his eyes took an impartial, not to say an all- 
embracing, view of the general scene, disinteresting themselves in the 
battle of political ideologies and concentrating their thought upon the 
exclusive cause of defeating first Germany and then Japan in the 
military struggle. No one will accuse Mr. Churchill of being dull, 
When, in the same speech, he threw a bouquet, as it were, to General 
Franco, he contrived, despite the disclaimer aforementioned, to rouse 
the habitual ideologists of one particular camp into surprised, if mis- 
conceived, indignation, for in the surrounding muddle there are many 
people in more than one country who do believe that this war is being 
fought in order to enthrone “ bolshevism”’ over “ fascism ” in the 
world of the future. To such eyes the name of Franco is distinguishable 
from that of Hitler only in the degree of his ideology and in the degree 
of power with which he backs it. 

Yet, in one clear sense, Mr. Churchill seldom said a truer thing. 
Among the other results of ‘the war the political ideologies have tumbled 
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into ruin, or at any rate into confusion. It is one of the sad aspects of 
what we see, that we lack a sound ideology. Simple folk, indeed, if 
asked what we are fighting for, would find it hard to give an answer. 
The original slogans about “that bad man ” are largely. discarded 
because the complications in the theme have become too many. The 
Atlantic Charter, though still described by Mr. Churchill on May 24th 
as “ a guiding signpost,” has been battered so much that no one any 
longer can tell where it points. The facts are mixed. The single fact 
that Great Britain and France in 1939 declared war on Germany for 
the ostensible and even express purpose of defending Poland against 
aggression (German aggression), whereas to-day the British people, as 
a result of the unpredictable exigencies of the war, have to listen to 
Mr. Churchill calmly suggesting (as he did suggest on May 24th) that 
to redress the balance against a virtual Russian aggression (though 
Mr. Churchill did not call it aggression) on her eastern frontier, Poland 
should recompense herself by an aggression (again, not Mr. Churchill’s 
word) of her own against a defeated Germany : that single fact disposes 
of one great ideology, and of several clauses of one great Charter. 

No criticism is here intended of Mr. Churchill. Negative criticism is 
always easy. For four years the Prime Minister has borne a burden of 
responsibility such as falls to the lot of few men ; and millions of his 
grateful countrymen regard him as the saviour of their country in one 
of the worst emergencies of its history. Russia’s designs upon Poland 
are none of his doings. It is his business to make the best of the resultant 
problem within the framework of the general problem, which is that of 
deféating Germany in Europe and Japan in the Pacific. At this present 
moment, short of a miracle, there is no alternative open to the Prime 
Minister of our country but to concentrate upon the military defeat of 
Germany and Japan. Let that premise be clearly understood. Equally 
clearly it should be understood that it is an incidental part of the Prime 
Minister’s business to judge how far it is wise, or even expedient, to 
achieve the postulated victory at the expense of some of those principles 
for the vindication of which the victory itself was originally postulated. 
A terrible dilemma for any Prime Minister. In what follows, therefore, 
let not any reader suppose that the writer is inspired by any other 

` feeling towards Mr. Churchill personally than that of sympathy, respect 
and a genuine appreciation of his historic work. The like condition 
applies to what is here written of Mr. Eden. 

The original principles of the Allied cause were formulated in the 
Atlantic Charter nearly three years ago. The fact that Russia, with 
the consent of the other Allies (except Poland), is to annex an un- 
specified amount of eastern Poland throws down, let it be frankly 
admitted, the Charter’s first pledge (that there shall be “ no aggrandise- 
ment, territorial or other ’’), and the same principle is further violated 
if Poland accepts the invitation to annex East Prussia. The second, 
third and sixth principles of the Atlantic Charter have likewise been 
thrown down as a direct result of Russia’s strong and unorthodox part 
in the Alliance and despite Russia’s formal acceptance of the Charter. 
Again, it was an original motive of the British and French Governments 
to overthrow “ tyranny ” as constituted by the dictators, and instead. 
to set up “ democracy ” as a political safeguard against such crimes as 
the world has suffered these five years, yet the Russian system is that 
of an open tyranny and an open dictatorship. Still again, it was an 
original countin Allied propaganda against the Nazis that they were pagan 
and anti-Christian, yet Russia is professedly and militantly Godless. 
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Mr. Churchill, whose resilience is one of the great manifestations of 
indomitable human nature, on May 24th made the typically buoyant 
and even gay remark that “ the religious side of Russian life has had a 
wonderful rebirth.” In these present circumstances one needs all one’s 
sense of humour, and one needs to remember that Mr. Churchill is a 
great strategist. A simpler way of putting the fact to which he referred 
would be to say that the religious side of Russian life has never died. It - 
has even thrived under the persecution of the Russian Government, 
despite the fact that the Comsomol, the confiscation of churches and. 
other such anti-religious stratagems, have succeeded in minimising the 
scope for religious practice. In these prevailing circumstances, how- 
ever, can any critic of Mr. Churchill maintain that the former ideologies 
of the war have not been thrown into confusion ? The great present 
danger is that of a hopeless and negative criticism directed against our 
leaders. Mr. Churchill at any rate tries to make the: best of a bad 
situation. He even suggested on May 24th that “ we must try to raise 
the glorious continent of Europe, the parent of so many powerful 
States, from its present miserable condition as a kind of volcano of 
strife and tumult to its old glory of a-family of nations and a vital 
expression of Christendom.” 

In that fleeting moment he mentiona the only ideology that could 
bring profit to Europe and to the'world ; but in this human cockpit of 
evil fighting against good it is one of the ‘assets of our common enemy, 
the Devil, that we are all more or less of the earth, earthy. We are shy 
of nailing our colours. We talk of Christianity—Mr. Churchill himself 
rather surprisingly says “ Christendom,” which is vaguer and therefore 
more suitable to those of the shy temperament aforesaid—in a hole- 
and-corner way, as though we were ashamed of the only cause worth 
following, and the only cause that could saye us. The King’s example 
on June 6th may go far to encourage the timid in thatsense, In this war, 
asin most former wars, we lack an ideology worth the name ; we follow 
- our political and earthy ideologies into their logical consummation of 
our own destruction ; we ignore the firm ideals of a family of nations 
and of Christianity, which would serve our common interests, and 
enrol ourselves in the rival camps of mundane and stupid ideologies 
which lead us all impartially into thecatastrophe. Thoseideologies them- 
selves tend to cancel each other out and thus to add to the confusion by ` 
robbing us of a consistent battle-cry. The tragedy involves Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Edenequally with therest ofus. They seem tohavenoalternative 
but to deal with these things on the level to which the collective practice 
.of mankind has driven them, low as it be. From a detached point of 
view we may read the report of what they say, and our stomachs will 
turn—their own too, probably, if we only knew—at the reading. 
Everyone in the world except lunatics and crooks is revolted by this 
continuing war ; yet the war continues, and apparently must continue, 
until we contrive to open an opportunity for the mercy of God to stop ` 
it. When that happens we shall call it “ victory ”—as indeed it will be, 
but not in our own vulgar sense. 

The Prime Minister then, on May 24th; and the Foreign Secretary, 
on May 25th, made their statements to the House on the wide and 
bedraggled subject of our foreign policy. Mr. Eden’s survey, correct 
and safe as was to be expected from the lips of a Foreign Secretary, 
was yet distinguished by a simplicity of word and a seriousness of 
thought which proved how deeply these surrounding miseries have 
driven him to elemental motive. Mr. Churchill, by contrast, orator to 
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the end, threw out his famous adjectives with the old artistry, and 
plunged with the old courage and spirit of adventure into fields where 
the more correct and safe among his hearers—not only here but in the 
United States—felt a little hot about the neck. Casting his prehensile 
mind over what he called “‘ the bloody fields and frightful manifesta- 
tions of destruction,” he picked out the salient points and did not 
shrink from the originality and versatility wherewith he normally views 
these things: and, be it noticed, he uttered not one word about China? 

He cannot have forgotten, or failed to recognise, the existence of 
China, for his lively and observant mind has few blind spots. Nor is it 
likely that he was deterred by the somewhat shady valley through which 
China is passing as a member of the United Nations, for such challenges, 
as is evidenced by the case of Poland and of Jugoslavia, far from daunt- 
ing him, tend to exhilarate and “‘ draw ” him. Why then? Presumably 
because at the present moment China is not in the front line of the 
strategic points of interest; and Mr. Churchill’s mind is above all 
things strategic in its interests. Mr. Eden, in the professional spirit of 
his Department’s tradition, did take in China in his survey, though he 
treated the subject with caution ahd finesse and without colour. Mr. 
Churchill, in one part of his speech, claimed for himself “a good, or 
at any rate a well-trained conscience,” raising thereby a laugh as well 
as a cheer; but his greatest admirers, marshalling his virtues in the 
order of their merit, would perhaps put his sense of humour as well as 
his generalship slightly higher in the list than his conscience: not, 
however, thereby suggesting that there is much wrong with his con- 
science, but merely sympathising with the strategic exigency of the 
battle, wherein conscience, in common with Poland and China, is 
reserved for post-war attention. 

Mr. Churchill was frank about his own motive: “ to Beak the enemy 
as soon as possible,” a purpose which he reiterated throughout his 
speech, emphasising its priority over all other considerations whatsoever. 
` His temperament embodies none of the detached philosophy of a Lord 
Balfour who, even in the heat of battle (which left him cold), preferred 
truth to victory. The battle is on ; and Mr. Churchill, like Tweedledum, 
“ hits everything within reach, whether he can see it or not.” Yet if 
beating the enemy be the highest practical ambition known to the heart 
of our Prime Minister while the war lasts, he contrives to pursue the 
object with showmanship and address, as well as with courage. More- 
over, he illustrated the strength of the Allied position by the frankness 
with which he referred to certain aspects of the general situation. 

Speaking of Turkey, for instance, instead of indulging the usual 
diplomatic jargon about the friendly and loyal feelings between the two 
countries, which is seldom tactful and generally irritates both countries, 
he bluntly gave away the fact that Turkey had been putting her money 
on a German victory, adding, however, the hope that Turkey would 
be more sensible in future. About Italy he was frank enough to admit 
that “after the fall of Mussolini our action might have been more 
swift and audacious,” thereby eating those words of his own in which, 
last September—to meet the exigencies of that particular moment—he 
attempted to justify the waste of those invaluable six and a half weeks 
when we argued with Badoglio about unconditional surrender, . the 
while the Germans were taking over and fortifying the country against 
our future action. With grim and apparently unconscious irony, he 
declared: “ As I have said before, it is no part-of my submission to | 
the House that no mistakes are made by us, or by the common action 
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af our allies, but, anyhow, here is this beautiful country suffering the 
worst horrors of war, with the larger part still in the cruel and vengeful 
grip of the Nazis, and with a hideous prospect of the red-hot rake of 
the battle-line being drawn from sea to sea right up the whole length 
of the peninsula.” „A terrible penalty to pay for the Allied dilatoriness 
of last_year, especially as the people of Italy might have been spared 
much of the resultant ordeal and the war might have been shortened, 
if there had’ been more alertness and imagination in the Allied high 
command. “ The fate of Italy,” said Mr. Churchill, “ is indeed terrible, - 
‘and I, personally, find it very difficult to nourish animosity against the 
Italian people.” < 

By contrast he does deliberately nourish and encourage animosity 
against the German people. “ Justice will have to be done (he said) 
and retribution will fall upon the wicked and the cruel. The miscreants 
who set out to subjugate first Europe and then the world must be 
punished, and so must their agents, who, in so many countries, have 
perpetrated horrible crimes, and who must be brought back to face 
the judgment of the population very likely in the very scenes of their 
atrocities.” Not very Christian perhaps ; hardly consonant with that 
“ vital expression of Christendom ” to which he himself later referred ; 
indeed, it violates the essential Christian rule which bids us forgive, 
if we for our part are to expect forgiveness, and it unnecessarily 
arrogates to the Allies a function that properly and infallibly belongs to 
God, and -will be exercised, to our own great surprise, with truth and 
impartial exactitude as well as with mercy. But in these raw times it is 
human. For four years Germany has held down nearly the whole of 
Europe, and we are all still afraid of her ruthless and brutal efficiency 
in war. The less martial and more attractive peoples—the Italian and 
the French for example—pay the price in human suffering for the 
misdeeds of the guilty German people. It is but natural that in our 
resentment against the recurrent injustice, whereby Germany’s ne- 
farious battles are pitched outside Germany—in Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Jugoslavia, Greece, Russia—and the heart- 
breaking throngs of starving, bewildered and shattered refugees belong 
to those non-German races, we should clamour for redress by the unholy 
expedient of revenge upon the German people ; but it is “ natural ” 
only to the warped and perverted mentality that is nurtured by these 
unnatural wars. : 

Moreover—for such is the superb quality of human nature—the 
desire for revenge is felt the least by those who suffer the most under 
the injustice. The British people have been bombed. Those of them 
who have experienced the full horror of being bombed are the last to 
wish any such experience for any German, or for any other human 
being. The French, Italian and Greek peasants who have been tortured 
on those burning roads do not wish the German peasants thus to be 
tortured. They find themselves naturally echoing the words of the 
Cross: “ Father, forgive them...” It is the political leaders and other 
spectators, who for the most part escape the worst actual horrors, who - 
in many cases behold the scene from afar, from the comparative safety 
maybe of “ exile,” who clamour for vengeance, their ‘indignation for 
the wrong being untempered by the exalted pity felt by the actual 
victims. This problem of what Mr. Churchill called “ the wicked and 
the cruel ” is not solved by what he called “ retribution ” : as a long 
- history of wars and “ retribution ” abundantly proves. 

The routine matters of Mr. Churchill’s survey fulfilled what was 
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expected of him. He confirmed the British policy of supporting Tito on 
exclusively military grounds in order to “ beat the enemy as soon as 
possible and to gather all forces for that purpose.” He sought to hold 
the scales level as between Poland and Russia—‘‘ we are the ally of 
both: countries,” he said—hoping- for a political accommodation to 
serve the military purpose, frankly postulating “‘ the united action of 
all Poles with all Russians against all Germans ” ; but adding a sort 
of new pledge to take the place of the old and virtually discarded pledge 
of 1939. “ I must repeat,” he said, “ that the essential part of any 
arrangement is the regulation of the Polish Eastern frontier and that, 
in return for any withdrawal made by Poland in that quarter, she 
should receive other territories‘at the expense of Germany, which will 
give her an ample seaboard and a good, adequate and reasonable 
homeland in which the Polish nation may safely dwell.” That single 
sentence proves how completely the Prime Minister’s mind is obsessed 
by the business of beating Germany in the war, what risks he is prepared 
to take in that business, and how contemptuous he is, by contrast, of 
any other consideration whatsoever. For the rape of Poland by Russia 
and the consequent suggested rape, of East Prussia by Poland not only 
violates the. Atlantic Charter’s prescription of the freely expressed will 
of a people as the factor.of future frontiers (even though Mr. Churchill 
in his opportunist spirit excludes the German people’s will from the 
scope of the Atlantic Charter, as though to make the violation less 
difficult) ; it harks back to the bad old principle so explicitly condemned 
by President Wilson in the last war, and equally condemned by the 
other Allies, of using peoples and frontiers as pawns in the diplomatic 
game. Such a “ swap ” as is now suggested to solve the Russo-Polish 
difficulty would produce the very opposite of a “‘ good, adequate and 
reasonable homeland in which the Polish nation may safely dwell.” 
There would be no good init, no reason, no safety. To annex a violently 
German territory would lay the foundations of the next war for Poland; 
and, therefore, for the rest of us. To hand over the Roman Catholic 
population of East Poland to an atheist Russian Government, and to 
compensate Poland by an alien as well as Protestant German popula- 
tion in thé north, would both disrupt the country and introduce an 
element of religious dissidence, from which Poland is now free. This is 
not to defend the unbrotherly feeling that is apt to exist between the 
several divisions of the Christian Church. That feeling is inexcusable 
and unchristian. But it exists, as Mr. Churchill knows. 

This propensity to postpone all risks, all potential poisons in the 
body politic,.to post-war consideration is a dangerous form of oppor- 
_ tunism, jarring unpleasantly with Mr. Churchill’s oratorical peroration 

about “ these permanent and glorious achievements which alone can 
make amends to mankind for all the miseries and toil which have been 
their lot, and for all the heroism and sacrifice which is their glory.” 

About Spain, the Prime Minister roused a Leftish storm by recapitu- 
lating a few incontrovertible facts, such as tend to establish the 
correctitude of Spanish neutrality: a storm which suggested the 
deduction that though the old ideologies be mixed or dead, the passions 
aroused by them are not dead, even though they have lost direction. 
From one end to the other of the political horizon Mr. Churchill could 
reveal nothing but a chaotic disorder. About France, for instance: on 
May 24th Mr. Churchill declared that he had invited General 
de-Gaulle to visit London because “ there is nothing like talking things 
over and seeing where we can get to.” Whether de Gaulle was to be 
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the head of a “ Provisional Government ” or merely of a “ Committee 
of National Liberation in Algiers ” was a totally unimportant nut for 
Moscow, London or Washington to crack—for it is the French people 
at home who will one day decide the status of de Gaulle—by contrast 
with the question whether Eisenhower or de Gaulle should give civilian 
orders behind the lines as the Allied armies drove through France. Mr. 


- Churchill said: “ The Committee will, of course, exercise the leadership 
` to establish law and order in the liberated areas of France under the 


supervision, while military exigency lasts, of the Supreme Allied 
Commander.” A fine formula, perhaps, for camouflaging the muddle. 
While Eisenhower would be appealing for co-operation from the French 
people (a vital factor, this, in the operations), de Gaulle would represent 
the threat that every supporter of Vichy (at de Gaulle’s own diagnosis) 
would be shot.: We have had no policy about France since June 1940, 
and when in 1944 we“ talked ”’ (Mr. Churchill’s word) about invasion, 
we had no idea whether the invasion would produce co-operation, 
resistance or civil war in France. 

Surveying the general muddle, Mr. Churchill bravely, and perhaps 
with conscious humour (though no laugh this time greeted it), declared : 
“ As this war has progressed it has become less ideological in its 
character, in my opinion.” Mr. Churchill’s sense of fun disarms his 
critics. Question: What are we fighting for? Answer: To beat the 
enemy. Why does a hen cross a road? To get to the other side. Why 
does a man strike a match inwards, a woman outwards? To get a light. 
There are endless variations of childhood’s conundrums. Mr. Eden in 
his adult manner made more than one profound remark. “ Perhaps,” 
he said, “ like all really deep forces that move mankind, there is an 


. element of mystery in it that cannot be put into words.” He spoke of 


the desirability of promoting ‘‘ the prosperity and unity of Europe.” 
He did not ignore China. He also said: “ I think it may be desirable 
that we should have close, intimate and friendly relations with other 
countries in Western Europe, but no one would suggest that on such a 
foundation alone lasting security can be found. We have to stretch 
wider than that.” 

The-seeker after common sense, the student of truth, in the fifth 


“ year of an almost universally destructive war, is given the spectacle 


of the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary attempting to 
give guidance to a bewildered people. On the political level they fail, 
in the circumstances that face them they must almost necessarily fail, 
to give any guidance that in the least reduces the bewilderment. They 
show that the war’s “ ideologies conflicts of. political systems, of 
aggression and counter-aggression exacerbated by fear and debauched 
by wickedness and cruelty, yet ennobled in the eternal paradox of 
human nature by heroism and sacrifice—have become inextricably 
confused, so that we are left with the only diagnosable purpose of 
winning the war, the hypothetical victory being the greatest prospective 
enigma of all the tattered ideologies. But they gave at least a gleam of 
the truth shooting across the darkness. Mr. Churchill, amid the buoyant 
brilliance of his strategic matter, yet pointed to the “old glory ” of 
Europe as a “ vital expression of Christendom,” and Mr. Eden, in his 
calm, judicial and arid array of the diplomatic factors, yet stirred a 
chord or two of the human heart by throwing himself for a moment 
upon the mystic motive which alone can rescue our battered civilisation 
from its depths. 

Will there not come a time when our statesmen will take their courage. 
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in both their hands and advocate the true mystical risk inherent in the 
conception of a “ family ” of nations? Families quarrel; for the con- 
flict of good and evil, of God and the Devil, is a condition of this worldly 
arena in which the human soul is schooled. What matters, indeed, is 
“victory ” ; not the victory of one member of the family over another, 
but of both co-operatively over the common enemy, the serpent that 
would destroy their brotherly relationship. The true political problem; 
the missing ideology, we all shun. A‘ passing victory over Germany and 
Japan leads nowhere. Other times, other enemies. Such is the treacher-.. 
ous nature of this disordered, rudderless voyage on the political ocean. 
Mr. Churchill spoke some 10,000 words on the revolting muddle of the 
political ideologies, and some ten words on the only ideology that will 
. save mankind from an endless repetition of these cruel, senseless and 
unnecessary atrocities that the members of the family of nations inflict 
upon each other. The true cause does, indeed, imply a risk. The state 
. of the “ family ” is so traditionally treacherous, the relationships are* 
so debased, and mutual confidence so shattered, that the hurt and 
bleeding members will not throw away their arms, for fear the others 
will secretly retain them. Yet it is a matter of palpable and incon- 
trovertible good sense that brothers would take a step forward in 
wisdom if they could conduct their quarrels with a technique that 
stopped short of cutting each others’ heads off. It is useless to talk of 
immediate disarmament, for the world is too raw and unready. An 
armed international police force must no doubt be the stepping-stone. 
But there is no reason why we should not immediately recognise the 
absurdity of talking about a “ family ” of armed nations. 

Disarmament, in short, is the next big step that must be taken 
towards Mr. Eden’s “ mystery,” towards the achievement of Mr. 
Churchill’s ideal of the “ family of nations ” ; not the disarmament 
of the defeated party in a particular quarrel, but universal, total dis- ` 
armament, of victors and vanquished alike. Difficult? So difficult as 
to seem impossible. Yet God’s mysterious perfection demands nothing 
less of human courage than that it shall attempt and achieve the 
seemingly impossible. And the mystery and the perfection are such 
that no sooner is it really attempted than it is done ; for it is a-matter 
of faith, the true agent being God Himself, Who demands only that we 
shall allow Him to work. Risky? So risky that our human cowardice 
shrinks from it in panic. Yet reason comes to the rescue, or would do 
so if we trusted our reason to attempt the rescue, of our tottering faith. 
For reason tells us, that if it be a risk to disarm, the alternative i is not 

the risk, but the certainty, of endless war. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


June gth, 1944. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ITALY.* 


We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Sprigge’s book is, after Don Luigi 
Sturzo’s Italy and Fascism (1926), the best work in English on the historical 
and sociological background of the process which culminated in Fascism. 
‘Though not the work of a professional historian, it is a document which no 


* The Development of Modern Italy. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. Duckworth. ros. 6d. 
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professional historian can neglect. It comes from a journalist who lived 
through the last scenes of pre-fascist Italy and the first of Fascism, and it is 
written at once with great sympathy for Italy and with great respect for 
truth. Not the least significant part is the Introduction which discusses the 
problems of the future relations between Britain and Europe in general and 
Italy in particular. “ Our first thoughts in regard to Europe must be for our 
European allies. But what of our enemy in the Mediterranean? Must we 
take an aftermath of stifled vengefulness for the punishment meted out to 
. the Italians by the United Nations to be Fate’s own prescription for the 
Anglo-Italian relations of the next generation? Or does Fate, at best, 
prescribe a sullen distance between two nations which, after trying out amity . 
and enmity, will have no more to say to each other? Such will be the conse- 
quences of the Anglo-Italian war unless a clear and resolute will is at work to 
correct them. ... A policy towards Italy safe for Britain must be based not 
upon the feelings of the moment but upon a conscientious diagnosis of Italy. 
. Only an active policy can make of the future Italy a partner at peace - 
instead of a puppet working for revenge.’ 

The sense of frustration at the end of the last war was symbolised by the 
rettirn to office in 1920 of the almost octogenarian Giolitti, who did every- 
thing to prevent it or to postpone it; for it was such a general sense of 
frustration that opened the path to Fascism. “ Fascism was not a senseless 
perversion of a state of contentment, but a desperate method of replacing a 

„state reckoned to be intolerable, when other methods had failed. . .. The 
consideration of how Mussolini achieved power will show that the elements of 
the political and official world of Italy which in 1922 did not actively or with 
passive acquiescence contribute to the Fascist solution were few indeed. 
The human and liberal aspirations that made so many Italians decide for 
war had by that time fallen out of the purview of practical politicians for 
whom the significant sentiments are always those which offer a way to power. 

. Italy in 1922 was too weakened by disappointment to attempt a solution 
of her political affairs on the moral plane. It was the sacrifice of moral 
considerations which in course of time brought its train of agonising probléms, 
of what, the Italian people by 1943 were at last forced to take the measure. 
By that date they had come to an impasse as grave as that from which 
Fascism at the beginning offered a quick release. . . . Fascism had failed to 
fulfil the expectations for the sake of which it was once fully accepted by the 
immense majority of-the political and official world.” That is the problem : 
how to solve the problem of the discontent out of which Fascism arose and 
which it failed to remove. 

Our author has no illusions concerning the Badoglio government. ‘‘ There 
is every reason to hold that a close British intimacy with an Italian régime 
only nominally changed. in nature would set in motion once again the ‘cyclé 
of events which culminated iri this war. On the other hand, a sudden attempt 
to produce a practical political system from different roots may engender 
confusion and bring disrepute upon all those who promoted it. No radiant 
new Italy will rise suddenly from the ashes. Hence the United Nations 
should not insist on any internal immediate change not justified by the 
needs of their security and Britain. For some years the best contribution to 
future close co-operation would be the maintenance of a courteous distance, 
integrated by empirical support to the cause of Italian territorial integrity 
and economy during the period of unsettled leadership.” 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE. 


Here is the framework of the future world, at home and abroad, erected 
by a leading Conservative statesman with the help of recent speeches and 
papers.* They are both singularly representative of Conservative thought 
and, as from a Cabinet Minister who can almost claim the position of an 


* The Framework of the Future. By L. S. Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for India 
and Burma. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
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elder statesman, authoritative in their general outline. Mr. Amery finds it 
difficult to improve on Disraeli’ s summing up of political aims, namely the 
maintenance of our institutions, the maintenance of the Empire, and the 
elevation of the condition of our people. At home, therefore, he feels that 
progress must continually be sought, first of all, in the social field: he 
repeats his strong plea for family allowances (“ I would bid them be bold, 
and again be bold, and again be bold ”) ; endorses the views held by Sir 
John Orr, and welcomes wholeheartedly the Beveridge Report, which, he 
feels, rounds off a creditable chapter in British social history and “ should 
afford a solid groundwork for further progress.” Better housing, better town 
and country planning, better education, all these aims, forcibly stated, make 
his framework of the future at home. To reach them, he demands an “‘ eco- 
nomic policy to fit our social policy.” It seems here, in the means to be 
applied, that divergences of opinion arise as between the political parties. 
While to him there appears to exist no real issue between private enterprise 
and nationalisation, he is, of course—as a professional, one is tempted to say 
—alive to the wide extension which the functions of government have 
- undergone in our days. A life-long believer in ‘‘ new tariffs,” he expects an 
expansion of British production and consumption to come about only if there 
is “ selective discrimination in our imports”; some of his reasoning here 
reminds one of the mercantile system. Expanding production abroad is 
seen mainly from the point of view of present-day British industry ; there is 
little of, say, prosperity for all in all the lands, unless, in ‘truth, it can be 
found in the prosperity first of this and then only of other countries. The 
Ottawa agreements, therefore, represent to Mr. Amery the first step in a 
policy of economic revival “ for all concerned without injury to the rest of the 
world.” The Most Favoured Nations Clause, equally logically, comes in for 
-almost passionate repudiation. 

Perhaps the last of Lord Milner’s young men in active politics, Mr. Amery 
is best in his treatment of Commonwealth questions. He is deeply conscious 
of the fact that its supreme test is Britain’s success or failure “ in winning a 
free India, united and at peace within herself, to the acceptance, by her own 
unfettered choice, of the privileges and responsibilities of the Common- 
wealth.” Of those he speaks with fervour: this youngest and most hopeful 
phenomenon in the world’s history makes him believe in a happy future for 
all. Unlike Mr. Lionel Curtis, he has no dramatic changes to propose, the 
more so since he realises that the simple distinction, upon which federalism 
is based, between the external life of the State and the more domestic 
functions is being increasingly narrowed down. The solution of political, 
economic and strategic problems, found by the British genius in the unique 
group of Commonwealth nations, appears to him the natural model for 
others, even for war-torn and race-ridden Europe. The paper on “A 
European Commonwealth,” written to clear his own mind and not with a 
view to publication, must be read by all who consider the framework of 
future Europe. If we are not to witness a partition of Europe, perhaps with 
the former Germany as a no-man’s-land of waste in between, there seems 
no other hope for Europeans than sketched here. 

The weakness, as I see it, of Mr. Amery’s framework appears to be that 
it takes too little account of the wider, the international field, of war as the 
destroying power. He views the future world organised in nation groups— 
the United States, the British Commonwealth, Russia, perhaps one day a 
European Commonwealth (including the colonies at present held by the 
three small European countries) ; but he has little to offer for their co-opera- 
tion. ‘‘ Causes of conflict,” he rightly remarks, “ have certainly not tended 
to diminish.” Indeed, they have grown; the British Commonwealth he 
therefore sees as an economic system “‘ unitary as against the outside world, 
but divided up by elastic bulkheads.” Yet he holds that the building up of 
nation groups will not simply remove the issue of war one stage. The larger 
units, he hopes, will reduce causes of quarrel and afford greater defensive 
and economic security. Is there sound reason for this hope? On the answer 
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will depend the future of us all, individuals, states big or small. It requires 
more searching thought. If we built badly in 1919, if the great experiment 
` of organised peace failed in the face of aggression, it does not mean that, this 
time, we need not build at all. Nation groups, clearly, are not sufficient 
either ; like nations, they are a means only to the wider, higher ‘aim of 
freedom and security for all. ` 
F. W. Pick. 


RETROSPECT OF AN UNIMPORTANT LIFE.* 


When Dr. Henson retired from Durham he was presented with a parch- 
ment book containing the names of all the clergy and lay officials of the . 
Diocese. At the head of the book the words were inscribed : “ In affectionate 
gratitude for a great and generous Episcopate.’’ Those words well express 
what the reader feels when he comes to the end of this second part of his 
retrospect, which covers his Episcopate at Durham. It was a period which 
contained many great and stirring events, in many of which he played a 
prominent part. There was the Lambeth Conference, the Malines conversa- _ 
tions, the Prayer Book controversy, the Liverpool episode, and the Corona- 
- tion of King George VI. It has been Dr. Henson’s habit to keep a private 
journal, in which he recorded day by day the events in which he took part, 
and his reflections. He makes extensive use of this journal, and we are given 
a very vivid picture of these outstanding events. Dr. Henson’s part in them 
was always the result of carefully reasoned thought, and was marked by 
characteristic independence of judgment. 

Dr. Henson never was and never could be a party man: he pursued the 
course of action which he believed to be right, regardless of opposition and 
hostile opinion. His courage was boundless. He was never afraid of being 
in a minority of one. For example, after the rejection of the Revised Prayer 
Book by Parliament, he was led to revise his opinion on the Establishment. - 
He became convinced that the only remedy for a situation which to him 
had become intolerable was Disestablishment, an opinion in which he was not 
supported by the majority of his fellow-bishops or fellow-churchmen. 
Another typical example of independence is shown by his action during the 
Liverpool Episode of 1933-4. “ It was not the least regrettable consequence 
of the vehement and continued controversy occasioned by my consecration 
as Bishop of Hereford in 1918, that it created the impression that I myself 
must certainly be essentially heretical.” Dr. Henson was, of course, entirely 
orthodox, and set himself to secure a formal condemnation of the admission 
of Unitarians to Anglican pulpits. The impression that one receives is that 
of a frank and fearless spirit, and withal of a most lovable man. Although, 
for example, he could never sympathise with the actions of organised labour, 


he was full of affection for and understanding of the working man. How |. 


frequently one comes across in his journal a sentence such as this: “I 
walked round the Park, and lighted on a group of five unemployed miners. 
I saté with them on the grass, and talked for more than half an hour.” A 
great and generous Episcopate, a great and generous man. 

i (THE Rev.) O. R. CLARKE: 


BRITAIN AND FRENCH PREPONDERANCE.+ 


There is a strange attraction just now about any bookdealing with thelast _ 
peace settlement. It might throw light upon past mistakes; perhaps it 
contains. a message about a better solution at the end of this war. Dr. 
Jordan’s scholarly study of Anglo-French relations in the Making and . 
Maintenance of the Versailles Settlement, begun six years ago and originally 
limited to the problem of French security, thus comes at an opportune 


* H. Hensley Henson. Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. Vol 2. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 

+ Great- Britain, France, and the German Problem, 1918-1939. By W. M. Jordan. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 
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moment. He is scrupulously fair to the French point of view ; at times, in 
fact, he writes almost as a continental author would who has fully absorbed 
the French plea for the rigid enforcement of the Versailles Treaty. ‘‘ Against 
France, Great Britain was impotent in European affairs.” Speaking of the 
Anglo-French naval discord—he forgets the rivalry in the air which also 
characterised the beginning of the twenties—he asks: “ Why should France 
have turned to a policy of naval assurance against her former ally?” The 
explanation for all this he finds in the different approach of the two countries ` 
to the German problem. France wanted security, military guarantees, to 
support her own power, which rested “ not on natural, but on a conventional 
basis—on the discriminatory restrictions imposed on Germany in the Treaty 
of Versailles.” Great Britain, on the other hand, believed ultimately only in 
an agreed and willingly accepted settlement. ; 

Dr. Jordan shows the difference of approach in some outstanding examples, 
thus avoiding, almost painfully so, any chronological order. To the question 
of Reparations, which ‘! played a rôle in Anglo-French relations which far 
surpassed that of any other problem,” he devotes no less than three chapters ; 
military security, disarmament questions, take second place. It almost. 
seems as if, in the latter problem, he sympathises with France: the Treaty 
clause which spoke of Germany’s disarmament as the initiation of general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations was an afterthought only. ‘ This 
verbal homage to Wilsonian aims advanced the cause of general disarmament 
by hardly an iota.” The real cleavage between Britain and France, as formu- 
lated by him, “centred rather on the question whether European peace 
should continue to rest on the sanction of preponderant force.” 

The all too technical approach of this book to the problem of security thus 
appears sterile, at times almost futile; it is based on the assumption, 
mistakenly made by so many continental authors, that the powerful enforce- 
ment of'a treaty is, at all times, the answer to all troubles. It leads into a 
blind alley, taking us back to the settlements of pure force of the eighteenth 
century, instead of guiding us forward to another attempt at collective 
security—the great experiment, insufficiently and tentatively worked out at 
Versailles, which is to be tried once more with greater knowledge and by all 
the Great Powers, including the United States and Russia. The purely 
continental attitude, which in the days of world-wide interdependence is 
a parochial point of view and which was represented by Clemenceau last 
time, cannot be a guide to the future. Yet Dr. Jordan’s book can be useful 
as a warning to British statesmen not again to withdraw from the continent, 
but to help to shape its fate throughout—instead of having to rushin, at the 
very last moment, to save Europe, and the world, from disaster. 

F. W. Pick. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY.* 


It is only recently that the term Industrial Psychology has acquired any 
real meaning. During the past hundred years the rapid development of 
industry has changed the lives of millions of workers, whether in the factory 
or in the mine, and started a whole series of new problems which in large 
measure still await solution. During the nineteenth century machinery 
rather than man governed all industrial development, and employers failed 
to see that reasonable hours of labour, proper conditions within the factory, 
“lighting, heating and ventilation and many other matters determined the 
true development of industry. Since then there haş been much patient 
research work undertaken with a view to showing how people are affected 
by their environment, how fatigue means illness and absenteeism, how 
suitable work can be selected and accidents and related problems controlled. 
This research work, especially when carried out by enlightened industrial 
organisations, is sure to humanise labour conditions and remove many of the 
causes which go to make up what is termed © lost time.” There are two kinds 


* An Introduction to Industrial Psychology. By May Smith. Cassell. ys. 6d. 
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of lost time, time wasted which should have been spent in work, and absence 
` for a certain period of time, e.g. a half-day or a shift into which inquiries 
should be made. 

„In this well-arranged book dealing with a subject which is still in its 
infancy the author gives not-only a rough background and a short historical 
„survey, but goes into careful detail when speaking of the general environ- 
“mental conditions showing how the body of the workers may be affected for 
_ good or ill, and the importance even of the mental atmosphere and the effect 
ef emotion acting as an environment to reason and intelligence. Many 
experiments have been madé with music in factories during working hours. 
The result seems to be better work all round. Behind all external influences 
there is the question of careful selection and guidance, the study of tempera- 
ment and of sickness absence. It is almost true to say that sickness absence 


` and labour wastage are measures of the well-being of any organisation. Indus- 


trial psychology is all the more important as a branch of science when we 
remember the thousands of young people who are joining the forces and who 
will be leaving them again. If we are to avoid ill-health, inefficiency and un- 
happiness, it is of the utmost importance that there should be some definite 
planning for placing these young people in the most suitable work, and here 
the methods of the industrial psychoʻopist should no longer be neglected. 
PERCY ALDEN. 


FALSTAFF.* 


- ~ This book `of Professor Dover Wilson’s is an amplification of the Clark 


Lectures delivered at Cambridge in May 1943. In the Introduction he tells 
us that until he began working on an edition of the two parts of Henry IV 
he had always accepted Bradley’s views, but by degrees he saw a new 
Falstaff standing before him. He does what so few critics have done in the 
past, views the whole cycle of the Henry IV and H enry V plays as a unity 
and observes a definite thread running through them. ‘‘ I am attempting to 
discover what Professor Charlton has called the deliberate plan of Shake- 
speare’s play, and, if such a plan existed, how far he succeeded in carrying it 
into execution.” He proceeds to trace Falstaff’s career and that of Prince 
Hal, whom he regards as interdependent the one upon the other, and leaves 
out of account Mistress Quickly, Poins, Pistol and Falstaff’s other boon 
companions. He considers that, although the greasy Knight is the most 
conspicuous and fascinating character of the play, the pivot is the lean 
Prince who links the high and low life of the time. 

`. Professor Dover Wilson lays stress on the important point, too often 
* forgotten, that Shakespeare was primarily an actor and a man of the 


.-theatre, and therefore “ under the conditions of theatrical illusion all sorts ~ 
-. of things which, would seem incredible in the world of fact may be enacted 


and will be accepted without question.” The second part deals with the 
evolution of the Prince from an irresponsible youth to an honourable and 
well-loved King. Here the value of taking the cycle as a whole is borne out, 
and Professor Wilson finds no need, as Bradley, Hazlitt and other critics do, 
to apologise for the King’s rejection of his old friend. Shakespeare inherited 
from the Chroniclers this sudden conversion of Prince Hal, but he makes 
the whole thing reasonable and human by the gradual unfolding of character 
so that the audience is in no doubt what is bound to be the Prince’s action 
on accession. This book should be read by all students and lovers of Shakes- 
` peare. ‘It marks a definite advance in the elucidation of much that has been 
somewhat obscure in the Henry IV plays and is the work of a very sincere 
scholar in-what may be termed the constructive school. 


z Joyce BROWN 
* The Fortunes of Falstaff. By John Dover Wilson, Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
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F there exists a man so dense as not to know the spiritual value of 
[ne to our civilisation as a centre of science, art, and every form 
of culture, as a torchbearer of liberty, and as an exponent of wide- 
spread, true comfort enjoyed in the beauty of family life, that man 
must at least, if he is capable of understanding the most obvious lessons 
of this war, realise the practical importance of France to our country. 


Because France was overrun by Germany we risked, and escaped by a - 


mere hair’s breadth, being destroyed from airfields and submarine bases 
in France. Because France went down in the East, all our Eastern 
empire was put in mortal jeopardy to Japan. Without the liberation 
of France we could never hope to deal a deathblow to the aggressive 


might of Germany. Without France as our ally in the future we can - 


never hope to contain Germany or to secure peace in Europe. 
The.military collapse of France in 1940, due to-causes partly military 
and partly political, the military causes themselves springing in turn 
from politics in the past, was a catastrophe so resounding that for the 
moment the noise of it overwhelmed men’s senses. Yet even then an 
undercurrent was audible, telling that France still lived and that her 
strength would revive. For France, it was plain that at that moment 
all depended on the fate of England. If our country went down before 
the onslaught of Germany, then France, too, and all Europe, was 


prostrate. No one can seriously believe that, had the Battle of Britain , 


been lost, the rest of the Empire could have successfully pursued the 
struggle, or that the United States or Russia would have entered it. 
Germany would have been left supreme lord for an indefinite number 
of years, perhaps centuries. From that, the Battle of Britain saved the 
world. > 

The Battle of Britain was won, not only by the valour of our air force, 
` but by what Mr. Winston Churchill well called “ the indomitable spirit 
of the British people.” That spirit has been a determining factor in the 


war. It has been translated into military genius of our commanders, into | 
exploits of unparalleled skill and endurance by our sailors, soldiers, and . 
flying men, into industrial production of the material of war so vast ' 


that beforehand it would have seemed incredible. We all can see this ; 
we all know it, even if we often allow others to trumpet their virtues 
more loudly. Yet, strangely enough, many of us have been blind to 


the existence of a spirit equally indomitable in France, a spirit equally 


with our own a determining factor in ultimate victory. 

The indomitable spirit of France was doubtless more easily to be 
seen by those who, like the present writer, spent the first months of 
the war in France and were there during the fatal weeks from the 
invasion of Belgium to the capitulation at Bordeaux. The smoke of 
Dunkirk, the disruption of the French armies, the vile intrigues of 
` cowards and of thrusters of every political complexion, Left and Right 
alike, obscured to those outside the fierce patriotic frustration that 
surged in the hearts of wide classes of Frenchmen on learning of their 
betrayal by Marshal Pétain and his coadjutors. Presently frustration 
turned into revolt, revolt into resistance. This process was both aided 
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„and hindered by ‘the diabolic German invention of the “ demarcation 
“line,” to last so long as an armistice of indefinité duration should not 
be consolidated by a treaty of peace between France and Germany. It 
was upon this artifice that depended the equivocal status of the Vichy 
government, nominally free, in reality subservient to Germany. 
Marshal Pétain, claiming to save France from utter disaster, was in 
fact the one completely successful quisling in Europe. For over two 
` years Pétain succeeded in duping a vast number of Frenchmen, while 
there are Americans and even Some British who until this day have not 
shaken from their eyes the scales laid on them by his fraud. 

In France the Vichy equivocation restrained active resistance against 
German oppression to the two-thirds of France under direct German 
military rule. In the remaining third, under the government of Vichy, 
although Vichy was always narrowly controlled by its German task- 
masters, the German police did not operate themselves, nor were German 
orders enforced directly on the population, but only through the 
interposed authority of ministries at Vichy. In occupied France, ` 
resentment against the armistice and hatred of the German jackboot- 
were of much more rapid growth than in the non-occupied zone where 
there was no daily contact with the “ occupying power.” Therefore, in 
` the north the spirit of resistance leaped into being almost at once, 
whereas the south lagged behind and did not come fully into line until 
it, too, was completely overrun by the Germans, after the self-immola- 
tion of the remains of the French fleet at Toulon in November 1942. 
There was, however, a further consequence. The relatively greater 
fréedom enjoyed in the unoccupied zone enabled resisters—and there 
were resisters there too from the first—to express themselves more 
easily and to lay their lines more solidly than north of the demarcation 
line. Thus when the two zones were amalgamated there existed an 
already strong organisation in the south.. There, until that time, 
resisters in trouble with the Vichy police, often half-hearted and some- 
times in active sympathy with the movement, risked no more than a 
few months of prison. North .of.the demarcation line, where the 
German military and the Gestapo held full sway, from the first moment ` 
to be caught out spelled torture and execution. In the south the move- 
ment had had a tinge of political opposition to Vichy and the coup 
-R état by which Pétain had destroyed the Republic : not until all France 
"was occupied did it acquire a completely national character against 
the national foe. i 

No movement can flourish without a leader. In France the resistance 
movement found its leader from the first instant in General de Gaulle. 
The fact that the leader was not in the country made his leadership 
. only the more effective ; his movements and his utterances were-free. 
General de Gaulle was not only a leader: he was a symbol. So early as 
1940 the students of the University of’ Paris, who on Armistice Day— 
the real armistice day, November r1th—-of that year shed the first 
blood in France’s resistance when they were shot down by German 
soldiers in the Champs Elysées, were using his name to express their 
meaning, yet without uttering a seditious word. The French word 
. gaule means a long stick for knocking walnuts off trees. So the students 
marched through the streets, each holding such a stick in either 
hand. Every few paces they lifted the sticks high in ‘the air, crying 
“Vivent ..°.1” The sticks finished the phrase: “Vivent deux 
gaules!?’ In other words :, “ Vive de Gaulle!” 

General de Gaulle had not waited till the Battle of Britain was won 
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before raising the standard of France’ s indomitable spirit. His historic 
appeal to all Frenchmen to continue the fight, broadcast on June 18th, 

1940, of which Free France, Fighting France, was born, assumed a 
victory that was not yet in sight. Thereby he proclaimed his faith in 
the powers of freedom and in the cause of right. The consequences of 
General de Gaulle’s faith and of his action have been incalculable. From 
a small band of brothers in arms under the Cross of Lorraine, that 
General de Gaulle took for his banner, the Fighting French have 
swollen until they became, even before the Allied assault on the 
Atlantic wall that was the first act in the liberation of France,.the 
fourth armed force in size among all those ranged against the German 
might. At the moment of our landing in Normandy, there were over 
200,000 soldiers in the Fighting French army, and some 300,000 more 
trained or in training ; a small but redoubtable fleet of French ships of 
war ceaselessly aided ours in hunting German ships at sea and protecting 
Allied convoys ; over 600,000 tons of French shipping formed part of 
those convoys ; French airmen had their own fighter squadrons in the 
Mediterranean and in Russia, and their own bomber squadrons based 
in England. It was the Fighting French under General Koenig, now 
happily nominated C.-in-C. of the French Forces of the Interior, that is, 
the Army of Resistance on French soil, who in May and June 1942 held 
Bir Hakeim against immensely superior German forces for sixteen days, 
and it was those sixteen days that gave time for us to dig in at El 
Alamein and so for General Alexander in turn to attack Rommel and 
drive the Germans out of Africa. The brilliant French part more 
recently played in the assault on the Gustav and Hitler lines in Italy 
was too well displayed in the Press to need further emphasis ; but the 
words of a British soldier serving in Italy (The Times, May 31st) should 
be more widely known. This soldier wrote: “ So far the outstanding 
feature is the performance of the French. All the glory of the French 
army has been reborn and Frenchmen, when attacking, are truly for- 
midable. They press on and on with great dash. They are an inspiration.” 

All this has flowed from General de Gaulle’s leadership. But, more 
than even this, he drew to the Cross of Lorraine the whole of the French 
Colonial Empire, save for Indo-China handed over by Pétain to the 
Japanese, which surrender incidentally lost us Singapore. This gave 
the Allies their indispensable life-line across Africa from the Gulf of 
Guinea to Egypt, without which we should have had no closer com- 
munication with the Middle East in critical days than round the Cape 
of Good Hope. Nor is it without interest to note than General de 
Gaulle’s control of the French colonies enabled the French to pay for 
all equipment and services they have had from us, so that now they 
owe us barely a penny. 

The trend of these events was so plain, even in their inception, that 
it would seem their meaning must be read by all. Is it not then strange 
that at every step General de Gaulle and the French National Com- 
mittee he formed round him, and the National Consultative Assembly 
of Algiers, half the members of which represent the Resistance move- 
ment, that is, Frenchmen in France fighting against the common 
enemy, should have met with opposition, carping criticism, and even 
bitter hostility from the chief among the Allies with whom they were 
working? Yet.so it was. Two resolute attempts were made to oust 
General de Gaulle from his leadership: the one, in favour of a traitor 
to his country and a declared enemy of ours, at whose door lay the 
deaths of thousands of British seamen, while the other had for its object 
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to set in General de Gaulle’s place a manpatriotic indeed, but thick- 
headed, undemocratic, and wholly out of touch with French popular 
sentiment. That both attempts failed ignominiously should have 
shown how false was the policy that directed them. Time after time 
authority was denied to General de Gaulle and the French National 
Committee, lies were believed of him, whispering campaigns against ` 
him encouraged, and despite the recognition of the Committee as 
Provisional Government of France by numerous Allied governments, 
recognition by the United States and Great Britain was refused, even 
after the almost desperate appeal for it in April of this year from the 
Committee of National Resistance in France. 

In this deplorable recalcitrance the main culprit was clearly not 
Great Britain, but the United States. After some shilly-shallying indeed 
and- occasional signs of poor judgment on the part of our leaders, public 
opinion in this country rallied to what from the outset was obviously 
the right view. The outspoken comment of virtually the whole British 
Press during the early part of this summer and the tone of the great 
debate on the subject in the House of Commons are decisive on the 
point. What withheld the British Government from the declaration 
that common sense, sound policy, and sheer morality alike dictated was 
quite evidently the Prime Minister’s adamant resolve to make uni- 
formity with American policy his chief consideration, even when this 
involved condoning the issue by the American authorities of French 
banknotes. which were, in literal truth, forged. f 

American public opinion as a whole has by no means been on all 
fours with what must be called the White House policy in this lament- 
able affair. On June 2 of this year the New York Herald-Tribune bluntly ` 
accused President Roosevelt of acting from “ caprice ”-and personal 
dislike of General de Gaulle, to the exclusion of real American interests. 
Without adopting so radical a view, and yet without excluding personal 
motives, at work on this side of the Atlantic as well, we Can say that in 
all probability official American hostility to General de Gaulle is a 
legacy of the period when the United States was not at war with Ger- 
many and entertained cordial relations with Vichy in the mistaken 
hope that Marshal Pétain would in the end lead his country-against 
Germany.. There is still in America a whole nest of French Vichyites 
and sitters-on-the-fence, who have longstanding contacts with American 
officials and everything to lose from a clean-cut victory of national and 
democratic elements in France. But there have clearly been other 
causes, too, at work. There lingers distrust of General de Gaulle, 
engendered by anti-British elements in America, as a man whose action 
began and whose headquarters were for long in London. There is 
‘distrust in American industrial circles of what has been called 
“ Jacobinism ” or “ revolutionary democracy” towards which the 


France of to-morrow, the France of the National Consultative Assembly - , 


in Algiers, is thought to be tending. There is reluctance to recognise any 
Provisional Government of France, to which it would then be impossible 
to deny the transfer of the gold, worth roughly £60 million sterling, 
deposited in Martinique by the Banque de France. There have, it is 
likely, been hopes entertained by powerful American interests of 
obtaining a preponderant influence in the economy of reconstructed 
France and of her colonies, hopes doomed to extinction in any but a 
Pétainiste France. 

The excuse commonly put forward for American policy towards 
. General de Gaulle is that he has dictatorial leanings and that, in any 
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case, there are insufficient grounds for thinking the National Com- 
mittee to have national support in France. This will not stand a 
moment’s examination. General de Gaulle’s sole strength in fact lies 
in the support given to him by French patriots, whether within France 
or without. His policy, especially since he went to Algiers, has been, if 
not directed, at least strongly influenced by the Resistance members 
of the Consultative Assembly, who represent France to-day better 
than any government or committee of any of the occupied nations or, 
for that matter, of the satellite nations either, represent their countries. 
Allied statesmen who neglect this fact are doing their own countries - 
serious disservice, since our influence with France of to-morrow will 
depend on our relations with the Frenchmen thus flouted. Nor is the 
suggestion that General de Gaulle is an arrogant adventurer worthy 
of greater credence. If proof of his sincerity and longheadedness were 
needed after the striking military and administrative success he has 
achieved, it is supplied by his readiness to discuss matters in Washing- 
ton, the source of the manifold rebuffs and discourtesies he has sus- 
tained. Before these lines are in print his visit may even have shown 
his American critics the error of their ways.* 

` The proof of the pudding is in the eating. We cannot at one and the 
same time declare that we fight for liberty and refuse to an oppressed 
ally liberty to manage her own affairs. We cannot at the one and the 
same time demand and accept valued help from the French and cold 
shoulder the only organisation that has French support. That the 
British Government and the Allied Supreme Command at last realise 
this, is proved by the practical accords now entered into and by 
the co-operation existing between ourselves and’ the French National 
Committee’s representatives in Normandy. The Allied authorities 
were surprised at the extent and efficacity of the service rendered by 
the Resistance, that is to say, by General de Gaulle’s organisation in 
France. Probably the Germans alone had some inkling of what it would 
mean. In reality it was capital. 

The Committee of National Resistance was asked whether they 
could, by sabotage on the German communications, delay Rommel’s 
transport by six hours. When our landings took place, their action 
delayed it by from three to three-and-a-half days. Some German 
divisions, that started off to reinforce the Atlantic wall, never arrived 
at all. One motorised division from the Ardennes, after three days of 
. travelling by rail, found itself still south of Paris. It then gave up the 
train and took to the road, only to be bombed in transit at every point 
by the R.A.F. on information given by Resistance agents. Two S.S. 
divisions were held up till the first critical phase was past. Another 
division from Soissons also. The motorised division “ das Reich,” 
which was stretched out from Bordeaux to Toulouse, left for Normandy. 
After repeated, forced halts the infantry arrived, but the vehicles never ` 
turned up. Since June 6th the whole railway between Paris and 
Toulouse has been unutilisable down to the date of writing (July 6th). 
On the other side of France Lyons has been isolated, the lines being cut 
in as many as fifty places for a distance of twenty miles round the city. 
When a railway is repaired, it is almost instantly put out of action again. 

Nor is the severance of communications, telegraph and telephone 
cables included, the only aid rendered by the Resistance to the Allied 
forces. In many parts of France the Germans have been forced to detach ` 


* This has since come about to the limited extent of President Roosevelt’s recognition 
of the working position of the French National Committee. 
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troops to guard their rear. In one department of the'Massif Central 
alone one-division and a half is immobilised by constant. Resistance 
attacks, and in the course of a two-days’ fight there 1,200 men were 
killed, mostly on the German side. In another part of the country two 
divisions are engaged. Resistance forces control all the valleys of the 
central Pyrenees. They descended on Tarbes, an important- military 
centre, took the town, held it for some days, destroyed the power station, 
the munition depot, military factories, the barracks, then retired, taking 
more than two score German prisoners with them.: The German 
wounded were tended and left behind in hospital, a fact which had a 
salutary effect on the German commander who, returning to Tarbes, 
refused to carry out reprisals and treated maquis prisoners he had taken 
as prisoners of war. The men of the maquis‘all wear tricolour armlets, 
with the Cross of Lorraine to mark them as soldiers in the F.F.I., or 
French Forces of the Interior, for some months past declared a regularly 
constituted army under General de Gaulle and the National Committee. 
The German High Command refuses to recognise this, and early in July 
over 100 men of the F.F.I. capturedin battle were shot as francs-tireurs ; 

but some local German commanders, whether from feelings of decency 
or, as is more likely, from fear of consequences to themselves, are acting 
in the matter against orders. Others, especially in the Limoges district, 
where there is a powerful and active maquis, reply with abominable 
brutality and wreak vengeance on the civilian population, often em- 
ploying for the purpose Russian troops, of whom there are at least 
60,000 in France. These are not so-called “ White ” Russians, but 
prisoners of war from the eastern front, mostly Ukrainians, Georgians, 
and Armenians, who have elected or been forced to serve in special 
formations in the German army. The Georgians, in particular, are 
earning an atrocious reputation in France. 


German apprehension in France increases. -Gestapo men no longer go . 


about in uniform. The Germans have actually abandoned whole 


districts, holding only the lines of communication. There are villages ` 


and éven towns, thus evacuated, where the people have cast off Vichy, 
declared the Republic again, elected mayors, and run their administra-, 
tion by the local Resistance Committee turned into a regular Municipal 
Council. In one district a former clandestine paper, Le Journal de la 


Libération, is now openly produced and circulated. Such has been the’ 


disorganisation wrought in France by the Resistance that wireless 
communication between such places and London or Algiers is easier 
than by post or telegraph between two places in France itself. France, © 
in fact, is in a state of insurrection and only awaits the -word for a 


general uprising. - So far action is partial and progressive only, obedient | 


to orders issued by General Koenig either, directly or through the central 
Resistance Committee in France. The first week-of July is still witness-’_ 
-ing..operations in detail, but not yet a-general offensive of the F.F.I. 

- While important centres of action. exist in the Massif Central,. the 
Limousin, the Pyrenees, and the Landes, the principal maquis are still 
in Savoy and Brittany. The Breton situation, less known than the 
Savoyard, is amazing. Whereas the majority of the male population 
found in liberated Normandy consists of old men and boys, in Brittany 
from 80 to go per cent. of the young:men have, with the aid of the local 
authorities, concealed themselves from: the human -requisition carried 
out by the Germans and form ‘a powerful force awaiting the arrival of 
the Allies to strike a blow: ._Nowhere.in France‘has so high a proportion 
of young men escaped the German niet. Brittany, i in the words of one 
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in constant touch with that country, is in exáctly the same 2 state as it 
was under the French Revolution, but in reverse : now it is waiting to 
rise for, not against, the Republic. 

Such are the immense services rendered to the Allied cause in a few 
weeks by General de Gaulle’s men in France, following on those 
rendered during three years on the fronts of Africa, Italy, and the 
Atlantic. For the White House to refuse recognition to General de 
Gaulle and the Provisional Government of France is on the same level 
as would be non-recognition of the sun in heaven. Recognition must 
come in the end. Events are stronger than anything, ‘even than the 
stupidity against which Schiller said the gods fight in vain. But those 
who let themselves be dragged in the train of events, instead of boldly 
advancing in their van, should not be astonished to find afterwards that 
they have forfeited much of the claim they might have had to gratitude 
and to a position of useful influence. France will owe her liberation to 
her own indomitable spirit, and she will know it. That she lives is self- 
evident. That she will once more achieve all her former greatness is 


certain. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


THE NEW DAWN IN ITALY. 


THEN these reflections appear in print it will be more than a 
\\ j year since Mussolini’s downfall ; and what a terrible year for 
Italy! Owing to the unprecedented destructive character of 
modern war, it is no exaggeration to say that this has been perhaps the 
most terrible year in Italian history. We do not know when this period 
will end, nor can we as yet assess the amount of its destructiveness, 
even though the fact that Rome was spared, that Siena and Perugia 
have been captured almost undamaged, and that Florence has been 
declared by the Germans an open city, encourages the hope that such 
destructiveness, inevitably already great, will be far less than was 
universally feared. We may still take some comfort from the realisa- 
tion’ that even the Nazi leaders feel bound to pay some respect to 
historic and artistic values and to acknowledge some limits to purely 
military considerations. 

As other articles in these columns have dealt with the chief events, 
we shail limit ourselves to such events and comments on events as seem 
most relevant from the Italian standpoint. The first thing that calls 
our attention is the undoubted fact that the temporary, almost complete, 
destruction of the Italian State might have been avoided if, between 
November 1942 and July 1943, the Allies had not, in a different way, 
fallen into the same blunder as Hitler in not taking into account the 
military and -political importance-of Italy. There is no doubt that the 
Allied leaders were mistaken in taking the enthusiastic Sicilian welcome 
to their troops as a mere sign of relief from air raids, hunger and local 
Fascist tyranny, without any political significance; and—later on— 
in not realising the full bearings of Mussolini’s collapse, and in not 
preparing in time for immediate operations elsewhere than in the South, 
thus enabling Hitler to occupy two-thirds of Italy. It was a great psycho- 
logical error not to have drawn in time, in their proclamation to Italy, 
a clearer distinction between Fascism and the Italian people ; and to 
have shown more concern about possible revolutionary movements than 
about the desirability of conquering psychologically, and not merely 
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under the pressure of bombs, a defeated people desirous of giving itself 
up because tyranny had collapsed. - 

' The error is intelligible. The Allied leaders did not fully trust 
Badoglio and perhaps distrusted even more the optimism and idealism 
of the anti-fascist leaders; but it resulted in turning Italy into a 
bloody battlefield and in retarding operations in Italy and elsewhere. 
Whosoever attentively weighs all facts in Don Luigi Sturzo’s last book 
—perhaps the best of his many political books, an intellectual master- 
piece of historical objectivity and an example of outstanding moral 
courage—will be obliged to recognise once more, as Mr. Churchill and 
General Alexander have recognised, that the Italian people, .through 
` their risings in Northern and Central Italy, have “ worked their passage 
. home,” and rendered great military services, and that the Big Three’s 
Moscow declaration concerning Italy simply says what anti-fascists ` 
said for twenty years and the Italian people and all the democratic 
parties loudly demanded on the very day of Mussolini’s downfall. No 
doubt, Don Sturzo, Prof. Salvemini and other anti-fascist writers have- 
much to say concerning the Allies’ incomprehension of Fascism and of 
- the Italian people. Such incomprehension has been real and great, but 
it is only the counterpart of so many Italians’ incomprehension of the 
Allies’ mind. Leibniz says somewhere that each of us understands very 
little of himself and, therefore, so much worse everybody else: how . 
much truer this is of nations! The writer, at any rate, cannot forget 
- his experience of the obstinacy with which Italian friends and relatives, 
of every class and degree of culture, during the last twenty years 
showed themselves convinced of the rottenness of England and of 
knowing England better than one who had been living in her midst for 
more than three decades. Even now, who would dare to deny that the 
people, as a whole, preferred that so many anti-fascists should be 
compelled to take the path of exile rather than to run the risks inherent 
in compelling the Fascists to let them remain at home? Even now, who 
would dare to deny that the lack of effective resistance by the Italian 
army and people to the Allies was always due to sympathy with their 
cause and not often and mainly to the fact that Fascism had dis- 
appointed their expectations? We are always prone to recognise “ the 
people ’’ only in those who agree with us. é 
We must say at once, however, that Don Sturzo, among the anti- 
fascist writers, in his earlier works as well as in his last book, Italy and 
the New World Order, excels all others in historical intuition, sociological 
penetration and, above all, moral courage. For, while he does not 
spare criticism of the Allies, he does-not mince words in telling the 
Italian people that Italy’s responsibility in entering the war against 
England and France is undeniable, though unequally shared by their 
different sections; in admonishing them against persistence in 
politically aggressive nationalism, self-assertion and archaistic longings 
for the renewal of the Roman Empire ; and in insisting on the necessity 
of a radical moral reconstruction of the Italian character not less than 
of the whole social and political structure. Nor is this all. As against 
the Fascist propaganda against England and America as effete pluto- 
democracies and the call to “ hate the English,” he reminds them of 
Garibaldi’s curse on them-were they ever to fight England, interpreting 
as an elemental and emotional assertion that the ideals of liberty and 
interests of Italy were assured by friendship with England; and recalls 
them not merely to the duty of renewing the traditional Anglo-Italian 
friendship, but also to the duty of “ according her an eternal gratitude, 
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transcending all resentments created by psychological incomprehen- 
sion.” This is as it should be. Italians are not alone in being as yet 
almost unaware of the immense debt under which England has placed 
the whole civilised world, not only with the example given «n liberal 
self-government, but through having by the silent existence of her sea- 
power protected the development of all the free nations beyond the 
oceans, and of Greece and Italy in Europe during the nineteenth 
century ; and through having once more, by her lonely resistance for 
more than a year against the German conqueror of the greatest part of 
the European continent, saved civilisation and freedom on all the planet 
and, therefore, Italy herself from German domination. Deeply moving 
also are Don Sturzo’s words concerning Italy’s duty to repair the 
aggressions against France, Greece, Jugoslavia and Poland, and her 
interest in coming with them into a new and higher fraternal friendship 
consecrated by blood shed in fighting the common foe. 

This brings us to the second question raised by the chief political 
event during the last twelve months in Italy: the formation of a 
Cabinet including representatives of all parties accepting the principle 
of representative government and the people’s sovereignty and bound 
by a vote of allegiance not to the House of Savoy but to “ the supreme 
interests of the country,” no longer presided over by Marshal Badoglio, 
the King’s man, but by Signor Ivanoe Bonomi, an ex-Prime Minister 
of Liberal-Socialist tendencies. The question is asked by many: is 
Italy ripe for democracy ? The success of Fascism has led many during 
the last two decades to doubt or deny it. But, provided we keep in 
mind that democracy is essentially a spirit which may be present even 
when the vote is limited and when non-electors can influence public 
opinion, and which may be absent even where there is universal 
suffrage for men and women, the undeniable truth is that Italy, after 
Greece, is the mother of such a spirit. In a Florentine proclamation of 
1530 we read: “ The truly free and democratic state is that in which 
all citizens without distinction have access to all offices; it is not 
by their birth or by their wealth, but by their qualities, that is, by their 
moral value, that men must be appraised.” Nor can it be contested that 
this spirit was one of the great forces in the Italian Risorgimento : how 
can we forget Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cattaneo? And how can we forget 
that this spirit compelled Army, Court and the reactionary bourgeoisie 
in 1900 to give way to a public opinion asking for the restoration of the 
constitutional laws suspended in 1898, the introduction of universal 
adult suffrage, the reform of the fiscal system and the enforcement of 
social legislation ? Nor is this all. Immediately before Fascism there 
were many towns, especially in Northern and Central Italy, where the 
local administration was fully inspired by the democratic spirit and 
eminently efficient. ` In Northern and Central Italy also there was a 
remarkable development of all kinds of co-operative societies and of 
trade unions. So long as constitutional freedom existed, Fascism never 
succeeded in getting a majority. We can at least say that the democratic 
spirit was well on its way to triumph, and that the collapse of Fascism 
means the failure of all the tendencies that stubbornly tried to hinder 
its control of public affairs and its becoming more experienced, flexible 
and efficient. 

It may well be the case that the failure of the old ruling classes after 
the First World War and the Fascist experiment were necessary to 
teach the different democratic parties—Liberals, Democrats, Socialists, 
Christian Democrats, etc.—the virtues required by mutual co-operation, 
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the spirit of disċipline as well as of do ut des. For the writer this is the 
essential meaning of the Bonomi Cabinet and of the dismissal of 
Badoglio. Its members may not be political geniuses ; but they are 
honest men, who did not come to any compromise with Fascism and 
endured the storm, whether at home or in exile. They mean the 
triumph of character and loyalty to ideals over intrigue, expedientism 
and shiftiness. 

The third and final question we shall discuss is intimately connected 
with the previous one: it is the question whether Italy will be a 
Democratic Republic or remain a Monarchy. Before 1848 the House of 
Savoy was only a Piedmontese dynasty, as reactionary and anti-con- 
stitutional as any other dynasty in Italy : the Grand Dukes of Tuscany 
were far more progressive. Its only title to reign over the whole country 
is that since 1848 it turned to serve the cause of national unity and 
liberty, and succeeded in leading this cause to a happy issue in 1870: 
an achievement that seemed almost a miracle and gained for the 
Monarchy the loyalty of some of the best Republican leaders, without, 
however, ever wholly extinguishing the Republican tradition and party. 
By 1914 even the Socialists had put—as the saying went—the Con- 
stitutional Problem in the lumber-room. It is extremely unlikely that 
the question would have been reopened if after the First World War the 
political stage had remained what it had been from. 1900 onwards, a 
period during which Democracy gained not a little ground and the 
reactionary politics of the Court, the middle classes and the Army were . 
not worse than in other continental monarchies and not without good 
pretexts being offered by the (mostly verbal) revolutionary attitude of 
the Socialists. 

The constitutional question was raised again by the King himself, 
when at the end of October 1922 the Fascist revolt broke out and he, 
lacking confidencé in his own popularity and in that of the heir- 
apparent, and afraid that the Fascists should proclaim King the Duke 
of Aosta, waiting in ambush not far off at Spoleto, gave more credence 
to his entourage of Fascist Generals than to his Cabinet ; refused, as a 
constitutional King, to sign the decree proclaiming martial law, proposed 
by his Prime Minister ; appointed Mussolini, still in Milan and ready 
to flee to Switzerland, as new head of the Government ; and while there 
was as yet no sign of any serious civil war, allowed him the March on 
Rome to indicate that the revolt had triumphed, thus permitting 
the constitutional powers of King, Government and Parliament to pass 
to the Fascist squads. He had been afraid lest, in the event of Fascist 
resistance to martial law, Socialists and Christian Democrats should be 
his defenders. He repeated this blunder, obeying the same fear, after 
the murder of the. Socialist M.P. Giacomo Matteotti, when, in spite of 
the swelling public opposition and strong parliamentary manifestation, 
he receded from the idea of dismissing Mussolini, following the advice 
of Giolitti and other ex-Prime Ministers, also preoccupied with avoiding 
a Government controlled by Socialists and Christian Democrats ; thus 
enabling Mussolini, on January 3rd, 1925, to proclaim, in full Chamber, 
that he was taking upon himself the responsibility for the murder of 
Matteotti and for all crimes committed for ‘‘ national ends.” The King, 
by putting his signature to the decree creating the Fascist Grand 
Council, with power to give its views in the event of succession to the 
Throne, contributed to make permanent the dictatorship of his Prime 
Minister. He was now a King without any constitution, without any 
power of appointing Ministers or of disSolving Parliament and appealing 
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to the country, without any free electorate : even the supreme command 
of the military forces was assumed by Mussolini. It is said that even the 
war against France and England was declared without consulting the 
King. It is in the light of these facts that “ while no doubt the responsi- 
bility for Fascism and the present catastrophe falls in different degree 
on all, it is also clear that, not only from the moral, but also from the 
political and historical standpoint, the King is a culprit, perhaps even 
the chief culprit ’’ (Don Sturzo). 

It is not impossible that, in spite of all this and of the prsni 
catastrophe and humiliation, the Monarchy may yet survive. There 
were crowds acclaiming the King on the night of July 25th, 1943, when 
at last to save the Monarchy in extremis he dismissed the Duce. His 
son stands in the same position: he accepted from the Duce the 
appointment of Field-Marshal and did not disdain to wear the Fascist 
black shirt. What is certain is that political-minded Italy as repre- 
sented by the most intellectually and morally authoritative personalities 
of all parties, even of the Liberal Monarchist Party of yesterday, such ` 
as Benedetto Croce, has, at home as well as abroad, pronounced for the 
Republic or, on this as well as on other matters, has remained per- 
plexed. There is no more enthusiasm for either King or Crown Prince— 
far more for moral than for strictly political reasons. It fills every 
decent person with disgust that the King, who now refuses to abdicate, 
` declaring that he will respect only the will of a reunited and freely 
consulted nation, should so easily forget that he had no such scruples 
- when he appointed Mussolini as his Prime Minister ; and that he should 
be so slow to realise, in face of a rising tide of hatred, that his person 
has become an obstacle to national unity, and that any real patriot in 
his place would retire. 2 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


THE MISTAKE OF CHINA. 


GROPED my way in the dark through the two Augean stables and 
[ore non-fabricated hovels which camouflaged the splendid yamen 

of His Excellency Woo-Chung-Hsieh. My two companions, Chu- 
Pau-Fay and Chou-Wan-Pang, respectively. Managing Director and 
Assistant Manager of the Chinese Telegraphs, urged me on. For they 
had sensed that Woo-Chung-Hsieh’s cook was of the first order, and, 
besides, I had been invited, with true Chinese courtesy, to order the 
dinner myself, so that there were to be two soups, Yen-Okh, made of 
swallows’ nests from Formosa, and soup of lichens scraped from the 
Fukien rocks, together with a brace of Hsinfeng fowls from Shantung, 
and... but I feel remorse at the bare memory of such morsels 
to-day. The reason why His Excellency had been so kind as to ask me 
was that I had just come down from conferring with Yuan-Shih-Kai at 
Peking. At that date, in July 1904, Yuan was the all-powerful Viceroy 
of the Metropolitan Province of Chihli, and head of the “ armies ” of 
the North, a favourite, too, of the Empress-Dowager. This famous 
man was to achieve four major betrayals in the course of his career. 
He had already, in 1898, betrayed the reforming Emperor Kuang-Hsu 
to the Empress-Dowager ; he would betray the Emperor Hsuan-Tung 
to the revolutionary Sun-Yat-Sen in 1911 ; next; the Republic, newly 
established by the latter in 1912, was to be his victim, or nearly so ; 
and lastly, in 1915, he was to betray himself. For, at the winter solstice 
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of 1915, donning the gorgeous sacrificial robes which only Emperors 
may wear, Yuan-Shih-Kai sacrificed at dawn to the Deity, on the great 
marble altar of the Temple of Heaven at Peking, thus claiming, in 
effect, to be the Son of Heaven. But, thereafter, his nerve failed him, 
and in 1916, ere he had seated himself on the Dragon Throne, he was 
dead. In my interviews with him, as he was my first tuchun, or war- 
lord, I looked with some awe upon his clanking Guards, his arrogant 
countenance, his sturdy frame, the rather ostentatious simplicity of his 

“swinging iron-grey pigtail and blue costume, and, in his innermost 
sanctum, upon that single marvellous vase of-porcelain, enamelled, I 
think, in the Ku-Yueh-Hsuan style—yes, upon everything but his 
suite of atrocious furniture, the latest contraption of Tottenham Court 
Road. It was the splendour and havoc of the East. 

As we sat down to dinner in the yamen of Woo-Chung-Hsieh, I 
experienced something of a shock. For, on the wall opposite to me, 
was displayed an incomparable embroidery, figuring a huge peony and 
with the Imperial Seal woven on the top. An emblem thus placed could 
be the work of none other than an Imperial Hand. His Excellency, 
noting my surprise, explained that recently, as acting Viceroy of 
Chihli, he had attracted the favour of the Empress-Dowager, “ The 
Venerable Buddha,” Lao-Fo-Yeh herself, and this was her handiwork 
and gift. He proceeded hastily to add that, in reality, he cared little 
for politics or for business, being a poet and a Confucian, and that, in 
fact, he had spent that day on the more important tasks of composing 
and capping verses with the Governor of Soochow. So, as Chinese 
poetry was beyond me, we ‘turned to discuss the Chinese Classics, and 
enthused over the Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, although my own taste in Chinese philosophy 
lay more in the direction of the Taoist than of the Confucian school. 
At length, having ingratiated myself in this manner, I was bold enough 
to launch forth as to what seemed to me then, and seems to me a 
thousand times more to-day, The Mistake of China. 

How is it—I then asked of my Chinese host, and the question is 
‘infinitely more relevant and pressing at this present hour—that China, 
having established and maintained, during some 2,000 years, the most 
splendid and the most successful of Commonwealths, thereafter, or, 
more exactly, from the closing period of the eighteenth century up to 

. this present time, has been progressively in collapse? How is it, in 
other words, that, during the last 150 years since the abdication in 
1795 of K’ien Lung, China has endured untold miseries, inflicted by 
mankind both within and without her borders, not to mention a series 
of destructive famines, floods, and pestilences, at nature’s hand? 
How is it that, since the close of that same eighteenth century, China 
has been wracked by a series of domestic uprisings, culminating, let us 
say, in the T’aiping rebellion of 1850-64, and, during our own time, in | 
the Sun-Yat-Sen revolutionary movement, which, in fact, has convulsed 
that country during the last half century up to date? How is it that 
the most peaceful, the most numerous, and the most industrious race 
in the world has had to endure, since 1840, an unparalleled series of 
international assaults, commencing with the three blitzkriegs waged by 
Britain in 1840, in 1857, and in 1860, and ending with the three attacks 
made against China by Japan in 1894, in 1931, and in 1937? How is it 
that, in 1898, our Prime Minister could openly class China among the 
“ dying ” nations of the world, and could indicate that “ the profitable 

monopoly of carving or cutting up these unfortunate patients ’’ would 
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have to be internationally arranged? (Lord Salisbury, Speech of May 
4th, 1898). I venture to suggest that all this has happened because 
China embraced a philosophy which can be summarised in the word— 
Inaction. This inaction was, within its limits, a wise and noble scheme 
of conduct. Indeed, such fame and such fortune accrued to China 
under it as the world had never seen before, and, most probably, will 
never see again. But then, at long last, from the close of the eighteenth 
century up to this present hour, the potency and prestige of this 
mighty system has seemed, somehow, to flag and peter out. Everyone 
hastened to molest, and to take toll of, that unique and majestic 
Commonwealth, which was armed without armies and was great without 
government. A Commonwealth which carried to all lengths Pacifism in 
international, and Freedom in domestic, affairs. A nation ruled by 
civilians, recruited not by heredity or by popular voting but by strict 
examination for the testing of talent. A Polity manned by the wisest 
and choicest of its citizens. A People which based its national life on 
the Confucian Analects, of which the burden is that “‘ all men are born 
good.” (Analects, VI, 17.) A State so little militant as to inscribe Wu 
Wet: Take No Action: above the Dragon Throne. 
_ I should perhaps explain that the ancient Constitution of China, 
which was abolished on January ist, 1912, in favour of a would-be 
Republic, was not a Constitution in our sense. It was a Canon rather 
than a Constitution. It was a Creed rather than a Code. In its precepts 
there was much more of ritual than of rulership. Its Bible was the 
Tao-Te-Ching, which purports to embody the doctrine of the Sage 
Lao-Tzu, a personage hitherto universally believed to be its author, 
and to have lived about the sixth century B.c., but whom the most 
recent scholarship asserts to be mythical (cf. Professor Leonard Giles, 
The Eleven Religions, 1943, p. 273). Accordingly, as already men- 
tioned, above the Dragon Throne there were inscribed two ideographs 
of Taoistic import, pronounced Wu Wei, but meaning much more than 
they literally express. For, in their inner esoteric Taoistic significance, 
they mean: Do not proffer action: Be not unduly busy: Practise, as 
in Wordsworth’s phrase, “ a wise passiveness.” Thus the ruling injunc- 
tion of this statecraft is Inaction. ‘‘ Weakness is the strength of Tao ” 
(The Way). “ He who acts, destroys.” ‘‘ The greatest carver does the 
least cutting.” ‘‘ The Empire has ever been won by letting things take 
their course.” ‘‘ He who must always be doing is unfit to obtain the 
Empire.” “Govern a great Nation as you would cook a small fish.” 
“ It is the Way of Heaven not to strive, and yet it knows how to over- 
come.” ‘‘ Cast off your holiness, discard your wisdom, and the people 
will benefit one-hundred-fold.” ‘‘ Practise inaction, and there is 
nothing which cannot be done.” “‘ Practise non-interference in order 
` to win the Empire.” “‘ The softest things in the world over-ride the 
hardest. Hence I know the advantage of inaction.” All the above 
quotations are excerpts from the above-mentioned Tao-Te-Ching, and 
they transport us to a world of public conduct where “ uplift,” and 
“ progress,” and “ betterment,” and “ hustle ” were reprobated, and 
where “a new dawn above the hill-tops of time ” was not considered 
in good taste. 

In accordance with the above philosophy, China practised immemori- 
ally two principles of State. The first of them was Pacifism, and the 
second was Freedom. As regards the first, in the words of one of the 
foremost of modern Chinese statesmen, the Marquis Tseng: “ The 
Chinese have never been an aggressive race. History shows them to 
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have always been a peaceful people” (article in Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, January 1887, p. 468). As thé Generalissimo Chiang-Kai- 
Shek has also more recently pointed out: “ The common frontier of 
China and India extends 3,000 kilometres. In the two thousand years 
of their intercourse, which has been of a purely cultural and commercial 
character, there has never been any armed conflict. Indeed, nowhere 
else can one find so long a period of uninterrupted peace between two 
neighbouring countries. This is irrefutable proof that our two peoples 
are peace-loving by nature’ (Message to Indian people, February 21st, 
1942). Pacifism, indeed, was carried so far at the Chinese Court that, in 
those circles, it was strict etiquette that no one should wear military 
uniform, since soldiering, compared with scholarship, was at the 
bottom of the social scale. As the memorial of the Yantze Viceroys 
demonstrated, as late as 1901, the armed strength of the Empire was 
still negligible, even after sixty years of merciless aggression and 
looting and provocation upon the part of the leading Powers of Christen- 
dom. In the words of an eminent scholar, “ the love of peace is in- 
grained in the Chinese race. . . . I have never read a Chinese poem that 
sang the glories of war ” (China, by L. A. Lyall, 1934, pp. 118-19). 

The second principle of the Chinese Commonwealth was Freedom. 
This, too, was carried much further than in any of the past, or present, 
democracies of the western world. It was so far respected that, many 
ages before St. Thomas Aquinas had suggested it in his Summa Theo- 
logie, the right-of revolution was a recognised element in the Chinese 
Constitution. As Dr. Linebarger has truly observed: “ Revolt was a 
part of the unwritten Constitutional practice . . . it was sanctioned 
by the Classics. It served as a barometer of public opinion ” (Govern- 
ment in Republican China, 1938, p. 85). An earlier authority has also 
stated, in a special study of that subject: “ The Chinese have the 
right of rebellion. Rebellion is in China the old, often exercised, legiti- 
mate, and Constitutional, means of stopping arbitrary and vicious 
legislation and administration’? (Thomas T. Meadows, The Chinese 
and -their Rebellions, 1856, p. 24). This right of rebellion was made 
possible only because each family, each village, each district, and even 
each of the Eighteen Provinces, ruled itself in freedom. Imperial China 
was, in fact, a Confederation of States, a pyramid of freedom, based 
upon village and family self-government, an organisation of liberty far 
in advance of anything known elsewhere. As Dr.- Parker has stated, 
with reference to those days: ‘ China is a Confederation of homo- 
geneous Provinces .. . each Province is sufficient unto itself and 
exists as an independent unit ” (Dr. E..H. Parker, China, Her History, 
Diplomacy and Commerce, 1917, p. 161). Similarly, Professor Chih- 
Fang-Wu, in his Constitutional Studies, concludes that “ the Provinces 
enjoyed in the past a semi-independent status’ (Chinese Government 
and Politics. Shanghai, 1934, p. 29). In a word, from the highest to the 
lowest, “ the people governed themselves ; and, within certain limits, 
they. governed very well” (China, L. A. Lyall, p- 333). Finally, the 
freedom of Imperial China carried with.it the principle that the burden 
of officialdom imposed by the Central Government should be as light 
as possible, with the consequence that, taking a normal year, the 
‘administration of the vastest empire in the world, from the rank of 
Governor General of a Province to that of District Magistrate, has been 
reckoned at the insignificant total of 2,110 persons (cf. Wells Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom, 1895; and Mayer, Chinese Government, caps.. 
XIX and XX). Thus an appreciable portion of the human race was 
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administered for-centuries on the dual principle of Pacifism abroad, 
and Freedom at home. Accordingly, as the eighteenth century ended, 
China, in spite of the troubles and convulsions and catastrophes, 
inevitable in a history of 2,000 years, emerged only the more great and 
glorious, only the more exquisite in the arts, the more advanced in 
domestic felicity, the more rational in mutual relationships, and the 
more sagacious in all that appertains to international affairs. But, alas, 
there was a flaw, a flaw which has proved almost fatal, in this majestic 
organism. 

The dominant principle of the life of China, as already explained, 
was a philosophy partly Taoistic and partly Confucian, but, in any case, 
wholly Chinese. This philosophy, taken in its entirety, prescribes 
inaction and the relative abeyance of government, in view of the 
natural goodness of man, which was the hypothesis which it assumed. 
But, unfortunately, man is not so good but that action may not become 
necessary upon the part of the heads of any State. Here was an error, 
however respectable and pardonable it might be. As Edmund Burke 
expressed it: “ I respect virtue in all its situations, even when it is 
found in the unsuitable company of weakness.” But he proceeds to 
point out that rulership entails activity: “The politician is the 
philosopher in action. ... Public life is a situation of power and 
energy. He trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch. 
When bad men combine, the good must associate, else they will fall, 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle ” (Thoughts 
on the Causes of the Present Discontent, 1770). This has been the fate, 
this has been The Mistake, of China. . 

I have now shown that Chinese statesmanship, basing itself on 
Chinese philosophy, inculcated inaction upon the part of the State. 
But both Chinese statesmanship and philosophy went further than this. 
Both stressed the all-importance of filial piety and the predominance of 
family interests in the conduct of life. Confucius said that “ Filial piety 
is the basis of virtue and the origin of culture ” ; and, in the Chinese 
Classics, of the five cardinal relationships, no less than four concern the 
family. As the Confucian Treatise, entitled Hsiao Ching, expresses it : 
“ Filial piety is the root of all virtue and the stem of morals.” Indeed, 
this ethical axiom so pervaded all Chinese life that it was carried right 
up to the steps of the Throne. For, in the words of the most eminent 
of the Confucian disciples: “ The root of the Empire is in the State, 
and the root of the State is in the family ” (Mencius, IV, I, 5). This 
injunction of devotion to the family, this precept enforcing the priority 
of domestic claims upon conduct, swept China as no other purely 
ethical tenet has swept through the conscience of mankind. Yet; 
singularly enough, this teaching, so atttactive and beautiful in itself, 
has contributed no less than the theory of inaction to the downfall of 
that magnificent people. For, as the population vastly increased from, 
say, 150 millions in 1650 up to, say, 450 millions in our age (cf. Carr- 
Saunders, World Population, 1936, pp. 42-44 and 82), a kind of klepto- 
mania developed against the State, This was due to the pressure of the 
struggle for existence felt. by the growing population. For, parallel with 
this vast growth, an indescribable agrarian misery spread, as Professor 
Tawney has established, accompanied by a keen impulse, to acquire. 
land at the expense of the State. If we consider the land tenures of 
China at the opening of the eighteenth century, much the greater part 
of the land was Royal, Governmental, Temple, Military Colonisation 
and Clan land. Since then, private persons have “ rushed ” this public 
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property, with the final result that, in our time, “ this irresistible 
“process of transferring public land into private land is becoming more 
and more apparent, with the-additional result that the land of China 
has been passing more and more out of the hands of the State,” and: 
also out of the hands of the peasantry. For “concentrated land 
ownership from the Great Wall to the southernmost sea coast ” has 
been the order of the day (Agrarian China, 1938, Article by Sun-Shao- 
Tsun, The Land Problems of Modern China, pp. 2-3). This misappro- 
priation of land by private persons has continued very rapidly under 
the Republic of r9rx. “ After that Revolution, vast amounts of 
Temple land, Educationalists’ land, Military Colonisation land, and 
other forms of Governmental land, were illegally sold through the 
manipulation of corrupt officials and greedy gentry ” (op. cit., p. 2). 
As Professor Tawney very justly comments: “ A Government which 
permits the exploitation of the mass of its fellow-citizens, on the scale 

` depicted in the pages which follow, may make a brave show, but it is 
digging its own grave. -A Government which grapples boldly with the 
land question will have little to fear either from foreign imperialism or 
from domestic disorder. It will have as its ally the confidence and good- 
will of half-a-million villages ” (op. cit., p. XVIII). But China, for 
generations, has made the mistake of neglecting this, the fundamental 
interest of its most worthy citizens, and, most unfortunately, there is 
little sign of a better state of things. 

If the foregoing remarks are correct, it would appear that the 
problem presented by China is precisely the converse of that presented 
by Europe. Europe suffers from the undue ascendancy of the State 
over the Family: China suffers from the undue ascendancy of the 

- Family over the State: Europe is to-day. in torment from its lack, 
China from its surplus, of freedom. This marked divergence has been 
caused, or promoted, by the two divergent philosophies, favoured 
respectively by Europe and China. In Europe the weight of philosophy, 
however much its doctors may deny it, has ranged itself against free- 
dom. As Lord Acton has said: “‘ Greece has governed the world by her 
philosophy, and the loudest note in Greek philosophy is the protest 
against Athenian democracy ”’ (History of Freedom, 1907, p. 70). I 
must venture to amend this opinion by observing that Greek philosophy 
has never “ governed the world,” but only Europe; for it has had 
practically no effect on Confucian or Taoistic thought. Subject to this 
amendment, Lord Acton is assuredly right. For who was more severe 
against democracy than Plato, in the Gorgias and The Republic? And 
does not Aristotle, in the Ethics, denounce democracy as the worst of 
governments? In contrast with our European thinkers, Chinese 
philosophy threw the whole force of its ethical teaching into inculcating 
man’s essential goodness, and, by consequence, favoured the abeyance 
of authority and the ascendancy of family life. Thus it not only 
formulated, with even excessive emphasis, the true argument for 
freedom, but it succeeded in imposing that doctrine during two millennia 
on the Chinese State. 

If the above argument is sound, and if The Mistake of China has 
been the excess-of freedom, then China is nearer to salvation than 
Europe. For, if the problem of Europe is how to restrain tyranny, and 
_ if the problem of China is how to restrain freedom, I should judge that 
the latter is the easier task. ` 

- GEORGE PEEL. 


JOSEPH DARNAND 


URING the last few months Haute-Savoia has been the scene 
Do bitter fighting between French patriots, on the one side, and 

French police, gendarmerie and the so-called “ French Militia,” 
on the other. Up to now, despite Vichy’s desperate attempts to over- 
power the patriot forces, the latter. have not only been able to hold 
their own, but have in some instances succeeded in repelling all attacks 
and in inflicting heavy losses on the Nazis and their henchmen. This 
inspiring struggle, which bears out the determination of France to carry 
on the fight alongside the United Nations, has aroused theadmiration of 
the world. Men from all walks of life, irrespective of political or 
religious creed, workers, students, officers and men of the former 
French army, in short, all who preferred the hardships and misery of a 
perilous existence to the inevitable spiritual decay in Nazi Germany, 
are seen bearing the full weight of this all-out offensive. 

The carrying out of a large-scale “ punitive ” expedition called for a 
ruthless, fanatical and thoroughly reliable collaborationist. The obvious 
candidate was Joseph Darnand. Unknown until recently by the world 
at large, his name has now become associated -with a rule of bloodshed 
and terror only equalled by his German prototypes: the Himmlers, 
the Heydrichs and the Franks. Who is he? Born 46 years ago in the 
Jura mountains, the son of poor peasants, he received only the most 
elementary education. He was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker but 
soon left his first employer to take a job in a bakery. Nosooner had he 
settled down in his new occupation in 1914 than war was declared. ~ 
He was sixteen then and eager to join the army, but was turned down 
on account of his age. Barely two years later, volunteer Joseph 
Darnand was fighting with the 166th Infantry Regiment, and his 
military record soon showed that soldiering was in his blood. He was 
mentioned six times in despatches, was twice wounded and awarded the 
Croix de Guerre with Swords and Palms, and was made a member of the- 
Legion of Honour. The armistice found him a sergeant, and it seems as 
though the war left such a deep mark on this temperamental youth 
that he was no longer capable of settling down and adapting himself to 
the uninspiring life of a provincial petit-bourgeois. The colourful life 
of the French Riviera obviously appealed to him, and he is next heard 
of as a removal contractor in Nice, where in addition he operated a 
lucrative bus service for tourists. 

Like so many other Frenchmen in the stormy post-war years, 
Darnand turned to politics. His background and temperament led him 
to join and support the out and out reactionary group of Charles 
Maurras and his Action Française, and Maurras imparted to him his 
theories of “ an eternal France having a mission in this world under the 
inspired leadership of a French King.” He was initiated into the mystic 
doctrine of the Royalist party, which advocated the rebirth of France 
by means of an intransigent nationalism culminating in the restoration 
of the monarchy and the abolition of the Third Republic and its 
institutions. The removal contractor had at last found his political 
soul. But in contrast to Maurras—the astute political brain of the 
Royalist Party and the fountain head of all anti-Republican forces— . 
Darnand was the firebrand, the ringleader, the man of impulsive action. 
It was obvious that sooner or later this profound discrepancy in charac- 
ter was bound to lead to a quarrel. The break occurred in 1927 when 
Darnand left the Action Française. France was in a turmoil and the 
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Royalist Party was facing an acute crisis which entailed the desertion 
- of many of its staunchest supporters. To Darnand this period meant 
the end of the first chapter in his political career. 

Years afterwards he emerged again in the political arena as one of the 
leading members of a notorious secret group of Right Wing extremists : 
the C.S.A.R. (Comité Secret d’Action Révolutionaire). This secret soci- 
ety, founded by the retired General Deloncle and largely financed from 
Axis sources, was presently to become known as the “ Cagoulards ” 

‘or Hooded Men. It was responsible for a number of outrages through- 

out France and indulged in terrorist activities. However, the time was 
not yet ripe for Darnand and his hooded friends, and when the Munich 
crisis occurred Darnand and Co. were serving a term of imprisonment. 
For some of their exploits were anything but to the taste of a 
‘French public which still looked upon this tragic-comic ado with smiles 
of indulgence as though it were all part of a vaudeville show: In 
September, 1939, he was released after repeated applications for enlist- 
ment with his old regiment and’as the result of an elaborate Press 
campaign. Subsequently he was transferred to the ““ Corps-Francs ’’— 
the French forerunners of our Commandos. He distinguished himself 
during this period of the phoney war; his military exploits included 
: the recovery of the body of his Colonel, which he brought back to the 
French lines while under enemy fire. His picture appeared in all the 
French papers and magazines. He was awarded the 1939 War Cross 
and promoted to the rank of officer in the Legion of Honour. 

After the Armistice his military record, supplemented by his previous 
connections with Right Wing organisations, accounted for his appoint- 
ment as Departmental Leader of “‘ The Legion of Ex-Servicemen,”’ the 
newly-created nation-wide organisation of ex-servicemen which was to 
become the backbone of Pétain’s ‘‘ Etat Francais.” The leaders of the 
Legion hoped that their movement was to be the only political force in 
the new corporative state, the single party whose powers would be 

- similar to those of the Nazis in Germany or the Blackshirts in Italy. 
Darnand’s new office brought him into prominence, but once again his 
fiery nature and inborn inability to adjust his views to circumstances 
caused him to join the small group of Vichy radicals who were violently 
opposed to the “ attentiste’’ atmosphere which marked the first 
months of the new regime, and demanded all-out collaboration with 
. Germany. Darnand was one of those who believed that there were too 
many traces of the old regime left. He distrusted the administration 
and the higher strata of the middle classes ; ‘in his opinion the rehabili- 
tation of France demanded complete collusion of the French and Nazi 
ideology and state structure. He set out to create the “ Service d’Ordre 
Légionnaire,” an organisation of his own, a Legion within the Legion, 
which, imbued with the new creed of French Fascism, was destined to 
become the political vanguard of the Ex-Servicemen Legion, as well as 
a dynamic shock troop similar in structure to the S.S. 

The Allied landings in North Africa in 1942 and the crisis which it 
caused in France made it abundantly clear to Laval that Vichy 
could only be upheld if it were able to rely on the support of a devoted 
political and military body. Politically, the S.O.L. had proved itself 
qualified for this purpose but was sadly lacking in strength. Laval 
therefore entrusted Darnand with the formation and equipping of the 

` regime’s Pretorian Guard on the lines of the German S.S. On assuming 
his new functions as “‘ Chef ” of the newly created ‘‘ Milice Française ”’ 
Darnand was given extensive powers, and in 1943 the Germans agreed 
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to the setting up of Militia branches in the Northern or formerly 
Occupied Zone of France. The Militia and its leader lived up to expecta-. 
tions, and before long its excesses had drawn upon it the unanimous 
hatred of the French people, a hatred which exceeded in intensity that 
felt for the Nazi invaders themselves. Soon the struggle against the 
Militia became one of the primary duties of the patriot movement. 
It marked the beginning of a new era of merciless struggle such as 
France had never witnessed before, outrages, shootings, the taking of 
hostages, etc. Darnand’s mob was unleashed and gun-running and - 
terror became the order of the day. es 

In December, 1943, Darnand reached the zenith of his career. Under 
_German pressure and in a supreme attempt to offset the rising tide of 
internal opposition, Laval appointed him Secretary of State for the 
Maintenance of Order and Supreme Police Chief. The whole Vichy 
Police machinery was now in his hands; to-day he wields the power 
of an undisputed leader, deciding on the life and death of his com- 
patriots. To the Germans his appointment has yielded already some 
handsome dividends: he has fired a number of prefects for alleged 
“inefficiency,” has dismissed unreliable mayors and Civil Servants, 
and has set up Special Court Martials empowered to sentence French 
patriots to death without right of appeal. As a compliment to his 
German taskmasters, Darnand joined the French Armed S.S. with the 
rank of officer, which earned him the glowing tribute of the entire 
Goebbels press. The’ German papers have never been sparing in their 
colourful accounts of his achievements, and Goebbels’ own paper, 
Das Reich, devoted a lengthy leader to his background, accomplish- 
ments and personality. No one can foretell how long he is likely to 
retain power. His record of countless man-hunts, coupled with the 
bestial brutality of his gangs of paid hirelings, is growing longer. His 
followers are engaged in a death grapple with the “army without 
uniforms,” and the number of heroic patriots tortured to death by his 
bloodhounds cannot be assessed. But the name of the stocky, bull- 
necked thug ranks high on the list of war criminals who will be brought 
to trial by the victorious Allies. Darnand’s fanatical zeal for the Nazi 
cause, his sadism and ruthlessness have led France and the free world 


to attach to his name the ominous epithet of the “ French Himmler.” 
D. INGBER. 


PROPHETS AND REALITIES. 


HE British Army emerged from the last war, on the whole, 

l satisfied with itself and its leaders. It was realised that great 
mistakes had been made, but it was felt that under the conditions 

of the times those mistakes had been inevitable, and there was little 
impulse to acrimonious criticism. The intoxication of victory gave place 
to disappointment and disillusion. But the soldiers who had fought 
were too weary to engage much in professional or polemical writing. 
Writing on war became mainly the province of a small group of military 
“intellectuals,” for the most part specialist staff officers whose own 
experience of war had been upon a limited scale, and whose association 
with particular weapons or services had inspired them with an over- 
-whelming enthusiasm for these particular weapons or services. Thus as 
practical war-experience faded from men’s minds, there set in a subtle 
process of propaganda, special pleading and distortion. The main 
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effort of the military “ intellectual ” was to find some means of avoiding 
what he described as the “ blunders ”’ made in the last war. The pos- 
sibility that he might himself make other blunders which were worse 
never occurred to him. The search was for some means of rendering 
wars “ short, sharp and decisive,” or at least of avoiding the appalling 
casualties and sufferings of the Somme and Paschendaele. In the course 
of time there developed five main schools of military thought. 

(a) The Air-Power über Alles school. This was founded by the 
- Italian General Douhet and preached the swift winning of wars by the - 
remorseless bombing of enemy productive centres and traffic arteries. 
The aircraft was something completely revolutionising war. Douhet 
was deficient in technical knowledge of aircraft, and ludicrously wide 
of the mark in his estimates of the destructive power of bombing or 
in the scale of the social effort needed to make his proposed bombing 
truly disruptive. His theories, however, appealed as much to the hopes 
of those who looked for means of making wars “ short, sharp and 
decisive ” as to the fears of civilians visualising the destruction of their 
own cities. They were given immense publicity and accepted quite 
uncritically even by serious military writers such as Captain Liddell 
Hart and Maj or-General jJ. F.C. Fuller. Liddell Hart, writing in Paris, 
considered that “ France” having “ 990 aeroplanes in the home 
country, Great Britain 312 ” led to the “‘ unquestionable if unpalatable 
fact that the existence of this country ” was “dependent upon the 
good will of France ” (pp. 41-68). Fuller, writing in the Royal Artillery 
Journal, pictured great cities as attacked by numbers of pilotless 
bomber ‘planes. He thought the prospect so terrifying as to render 
wars impossible. 

(b) The Sea-Power über Alles school. This taught that the defeat 
of Germany in the last war was due to the strangling effect of our 
naval blockade, and could have been achieved just as well without 
land operations as with them. Its principal advocate was Captain 
Acland, R.N., whose views, however, on other Service topics failed to 
win the support of the Navy. Acland, and those who followed him, 
ridiculed the claims of the Air-Power school, and talked of “ sea- 
siege.” The French behind the Maginot Line could hold the Germans, 
` and the blockade would starve them into surrender. 

(c) The Broaden the Front school. This, following Von Seekt, and in 
some measure, Fuller, held that the main cause of the prolonged 
stalemate on the West Front was that the armies were too large for 
the narrowness of the theatre. Thus even the sober Army Quarterly 
explained in an editorial that tlie main cause of the indecisive nature 
of the fighting on the West Front was that the armies were too large 
for the theatre. Factually the statement is incorrect, for had either side 
possessed twelve additional army corps at the Battle of the Marne, there 
would have been ample space on the German right or the Allied left to 
deploy these, and the side capable of throwing in these fresh troops 
would have won either a second Jena or a greater Sedan. Moreover, 
if we and the Germans, in 1914, each with upwards of seventy-eight 
divisions; found these armies “ too large ” for decisive victory, how 
explain the fact that in 1918, operating over the very same theatre, with 
Allied Armies of not less than 200 divisions, we won a decisive victory ? 
This illustrates the very loose fashion in which all these learned 
military schoolmen propagated their theories, and it illustrates also 
that the doctrines put forward were very often not merely untrue, but 
the very converse of the truth. For in 1940 it was the narrowness of 
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the French front which contributed most to the disastrous defeat of the 
French Army. Consider the Russians in 1941. Nobody questions 
the high quality of their leadership, the fighting spirit of their men ; 
they were powerfully equipped with armoured formations. But in the 
opening phases, due to inexperience, they incurred serious disasters, 
` were forced to prolonged retreats. Had this same Russian Army been 
defending France, it could have made nothing like the same prolonged 
retreats ; the Germans would have destroyed it. It was the broadness 
of their front which saved the Russians, and the narrowness of their 
front which ruined the French. Unwitting of the future, however, the 
Broaden the Front school argued that there was no possibility of either 
side reaching a decision in the western theatre, ergo we must “ broaden 
the front” by landings, presumably in the Balkans. A very able 
exponent of this school was Brigadier-General Spears. 

(d) The Defensive school. Basing themselves upon our experiences 
at the Somme and Paschendaele, this school argued that modern 
weapons had conferred such superiority on the defensive that every 
large-scale attack would reproduce the casualties and sufferings 
of the West Front 1916-17. Had the defensive power of modern 
weapons been realised in 1914, and had the French Army acted upon 
the defensive, then it could have maintained itself without any large- 
scale help from Britain, and we should have been spared an immensity 
of suffering and sacrifice. The French should on no account be en- 
couraged to engage upon any large-scale offensives; and any request for 
large-scale British contribution for land war must be sternly resisted, 
for it would merely encourage the French to repeat their “ follies ” of 
rg14-15. The French behind the Maginot Line should be capable of re- 
sisting attack, and any British contribution should be limited to two or 
three armoured divisions held in reserve. The main offensive weapon of 
the Allies was to be blockade, for “ superior defence ” applied to the 
domain of air warfare also, and in any case for one side to start bombing 
would involve ghastly reprisals by the other. The doctrine, the fallacies 
of which are now apparent to all, was a fabric of special pleading run 
mad. Its chief exponent based himself not upon war-experience’ in 
general but upon a particular phase of our own operations. Stressing 
the Somme and Paschendaele, he left out Tannenberg, the Masurian 
Lakes, and the whole series of successful attacks carried out by the | 
Germans on the East Front and in Rumania. He left out even more 
inexcusably the moderate losses and great gains of our own offensives, 
and those of the French, in July and August 1918. He preached a 
doctrine which was not only untrue but the very converse of the truth, 
‘for modern weapons had favoured the attack. 

(e) The Small Mechanised Army school. Although he became a mem- 
ber subsequently of the Super-Air school, the real inventor and. chief 
exponent of this particular school was Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, 
who based himself upon experiences gained with tanks at Cambrai and 
Amiens 1918. Bringing to tanks the same burning enthusiasm which 
Douhet brought to aircraft, Fuller, like Douhet, was deficient on the 
technical side, and as ludicrously wide of the mark in his general 
estimate of the social forces likely to become unleashed in a major war. 
Writing with exaltation as to the revolutionary functions of the machine 
in war, he was himself without engineering training; his fervour, 
that of a convert, at times outran practical engineering possibilities. 
His general attitude to social and economic problems was that of the . 
Camberley-trained staff officer, and he seemed ignorant that modern 
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historical research had long ago exploded the theory of the Asiatic 
“ hordes ’’ defeated by Alexander. It is doubtful whether the Persian 
armies defeated by Alexander were superior in numbers to his own. 
‘Whilst he made copious use of naval analogies, he was obviously 
lacking in detailed technical knowledge of naval affairs, and was misled 
repeatedly. into statements wildly erroneous. Fuller’s main argument ' 
was that the conscript armies which took the field 1914-18 were “‘horde”’ 
armies similar to the Asiatic hordes defeated by Alexander, they were 
wasteful as well as costly, “ efficiency was swamped by numbers,” the 
machine had replaced human labour in factories and industries, intelli- 
gently used it could replace human effort for war purposes too. “ The 
whole history of the evolution of machine-tools is that of the elimin- 
ation of the workman and the replacement of muscular energy by steam, 
electricity or some other form of power. ‘ Fewer men, more machines, 
higher output.’ has during the last hundred years been the motto of 
every progressive workshop.” . . .“ The army of the future will follow 
‘in the footsteps (sic) of the navy of to-day.” He regarded the tank 
as the “ master-weapon’” for land warfare ; it was the warship put on 
land and the wars of the future would be waged by land-navies in 
which infantry; if they survived at all, would be reduced to the role 
of Marines. Tanks, however, were costly to produce, difficult to replace, 
therefore they would be few in numbers ; to handle them successfully 
needed a high standard of training ; therefore they would be manned 
by professional troops. Thus we got the conclusion : the wars of the 
future will be fought by small professional fully-mechanised armies. 
These were the conclusions echoed by General De Gaulle in his book 
Vers Varmée de métier, the true translation of which is, Concerning 
professional armies, and which was published very much later. 
- As propounded by Fuller with great eloquence and passionate con- 
viction, it was a very attractive theory, particularly attractive to a 
country like Britain, forced in any case to rely upon a professional 
army. Yet it was only the most inexperienced or emotionally unstable 
elements in our Army which accepted it; the more experienced soldiers 
rejected it.. Why? Stupidity? Ask yourselves whether there is any 
soldier in Britain or America who would dare after five years’ exper- 
ience of fighting to suggest that we should summarily disband our 
conscript armies and replace them by small numbers of professional 
soldiers in tanks !* Fuller’s arguments were based upon a whole series 
of very obvious fallacies. The machine in industry, so far from dis- 
placing human labour, had greatly increased the demand for such 
labour. We should have been quite unable to feed our vastly increased 
populations had it been otherwise ! Mechanisation, which, so Fuller 
thought, had led to smaller navies, had-led to vastly greater navies, 
employing hugely increased bodies of men; the analogy between 
tank and warship was tactically erroneous, for the tank is not a 
land ship but a land raft, and whereas the sea is one vast plain, on 
land there ‘are woods, forests, streams, rivers, lakes, mountains, hills. 
~ Thus to argue ... “ The earth is a solid sea, as easily traversable . . . 
. as a sheet of ice is by a skater . . battles will therefore’. . . approxi- 
. mate to naval actions’? was to take a singularly superficial view. 
The Small Mechanised Army school, like the Defensive and Broaden 
the Front schools, was arguing a doctrine which was not merely 


* The ideal armies conceived by Fuller and De Gaulle, 60,000 men in the one case, 
100,000 in the other; would have been far too small in 1940. 
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untrue but clean contrary to the truth. Mechanisation, so far 
from leading to an era of small mechanised professional armies— 
“Mechanised Preetorian Guards to financial oligarchs,” was Fuller’s 
own phrase—has led to national armies upon a vastly greater scale. 
The American Army of to-day is much larger than in the last war, 
and so are the Russian, German and Japanese Armies. Conscription, 
which both Fuller and, following him, De Gaulle thought to be as 
dead as the dodo, has been applied not only to armies as in the last 
war but to industries too, and not only to men but to women. 

There is not one of these five schools of thought which attained such 
publicity before the war which has stood the test of practical war 
experience. Air superiority played a great part in Alexander’s march 
on Rome, but nobody suggests bombing alone could have beaten the 
German Army ; new types of tanks also played their part, but nobody 
suggests that Alexander could have afforded summarily to scrap his 
infantry and artillery to get increased nunibers of tanks. Success is 
seen, nowadays,-as the matter of the co-ordination of arms and 
services, not. the substitution of any one arm or service in favour 
of the others ; and, underlying the whole thing, is national social effort 
as applied to military purposes under the inspiration of a great national 
leader. These five schools of thought led us successively to false starts, 
to wasted energies, and even to grave disasters, because each alike 
made its fundamental appeal to those who believed in a “ comfortable 
war.” Give us Air-Power, cried the one, and we will swiftly bomb the , 
enemy to destruction and spare you the need of raising great armies and 
fighting a prolonged war. Give us Sea-Power, cried the other, and we 
will starve the enemy into surrender. Give us efficient defences, cried 
another, and the enemy will expend himself against them uselessly. You 
will win your war without great exertion. Broaden the Front, cried yet 
another, exploit the mobility of sea-power and you will reach behind the 
enemy defences. Give us a handful of tanks, cried still another, and you 
will need no huge “ horde armies,” need undergo no such holocausts and 
sufferings as at Paschendaele and on the Somme. Amidst the declama- 

‘ tions of the learned schoolmen, the grim lessons of the last war, won 
at such appalling cost, passed into forgetfulness ; alike in Britain and 
in France, a public unwilling to make sacrifices whether in services or 
in money lent ear only too readily to whatever school of thought 
assured them Do this, that or the other, it varied with the fad, and there 
will be no need for great sacrifices or arduous services, you can win your 
war without them. 

In May 1923 the: R.U.S.I. Journal published a Gold Medal Essay 
reflecting the views of our Army whilst war-experience was fresh in 
mind. Although the value of tanks and aircraft was fully acknowledged, 
their limitations were realised too. There was no talk of “ superior 
defence,” the “small mechanised:army”’ doctrine, already on the 
tapis, was discussed and discarded. The final conclusions were sub- 
stantially the same as are, after five years of war-experience, accepted: 
by all.to-day. The Empire must be prepared to intervene in war on 
land with a large army fully trained and thoroughly equipped, and with 
adequate reserves behind it. In August 1937 the R.U.S.I. Journal 
published another Gold Medal Essay, but with the passage of years 
war-experience had become forgotten or distorted, the author is the 
theorist pure and simple seeing his problem as army A pitted against 
army B. His views are those of the Small Mechanised Army school, 
he thought a force of even seven divisions or so unduly large. 
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In 1927, foreseeing the state of intellectual chaos these wrangling 
schools would produce,.I wrote : 
It is useless to imagine that if we are pitted gaia a resolute and 
‘well-equipped foe, cheap and easy victories can be won by the use of 
some wonderful mechanical appliance or some wonderful system. of 
Napoleonic manceuvring. There is no Royal Road to victory in war, 
and there is no path to success save through suffering. The flaming 
sword of military power can be grasped by no feeble hand : . . Keep 
peace if you want to ; put your trust in Leagues of Nations if you will. 
But ... once you have decided upon war : . . it is too late to shrink from 
sacrifices or to cavil about losses. It remains but to steel our hearts and 
to call with Shakespeare, “ Once more unto the breach, dear friends . . . 
cry God for Harry, England and St. George!” (The “‘ Mechanisation”’ 
of War, p. 217). 
It was an unpopular doctrine. At least it was a true one. 
. Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EL AZHAR. 


RE-VISITED after thirty years the University of El Azhar in 
I Cairo, perhaps the oldest university in the world, which had 

recently celebrated its millennium, according to the Moslem 
calendar. It lacks twenty-four years still for its thousandth anni- 
versary according to our calendar, but what of that? When I was 
. teaching before the first world war at the Khedivial Law School, the 
Mosque of El Azhar was the whole University ; and I had seen its 
perfect living illustration.of the medieval centre of learning, in which 
the teachers imparted orally to their students the wisdom of the past, 
without seeking to add to it, and were concerned above all to train 
men of religion. The students sat literally on the floor, at the feet of 
the teacher who talked to them from his chair ; and there was discussion 
and argument between them. They-formed the original Collegium. 

El Azhar has been for a thousand years the principal seat of Islamic 
léarning, to which all students from all Moslem countries, of East and 
West, have repaired in pursuit of knowledge. It was founded by Gohar, 
the Sicilian General who conquered Egypt for the Fatimid Caliphs, 
and who made the city of Fostat (renamed Cahira, ie. the city of 
victory) the capital of the new Caliphate. It was the first mosque 
built in the new city, and it was designed to be a centre of learning for - 
the Moslem world, a hearth of orthodox Moslem doctrine. The subjects 
of study were from the outset law, theology, lariguage and logic—and 
they have not been changed through the ages—for in that time the 
supreme study of men was not man but religion. It is true that some- 
thing-was taught of the secular sciences, of mathematics and astronomy ; 
but that was subordinate to the teaching of Islam, and for centuries. 
the doctrine of the secular sciences as of theology itself was fixed by 
tradition. 

During the'last thirty years great physical changes have been’ made 
in the University. The pillared halls of the Mosque in the heart of the 
old city of Cairo are still a principal part of the academy ; the teachers. 
are still dotted about its spaces, each surrounded by a circle of intent 
students at their feet; the hostels or “ riwaks,” in which hundreds of 
the students live, remain in the precincts of the Mosque and are divided 
according to the regions from which the students come, a hostel for 
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the Syrians (which include those from the Lebanon and Palestine), 
‘a hostel for the North Africans, others for the East Africans and the 
Javanese and the Chinese. But the regular classes for the primary 
section, the secondary section and the higher faculties, amongst 
which the thousand teachers and twelve thousand students in Cairo 
are distributed, have now their regular class-buildings outside the 
Mosque. There are to-day 5,500 students of the primary section, 3,500 
in the second grade, and 2,500 in the higher branches. They have 
their lessons in class-rooms equipped in the modern way with dais, 
desks and blackboard ; and in some classes each student has a book or 
printed text. What remains in the Mosque is the teaching of the Koran, 
which the young applicant for entry to the University must know by 
heart, and which he recites in sing-song ; the lectures open to the public 
which any teacher may give, and the special teaching for foreign 
students in the Arabic language. The library too is there in one of the 
lovely halls of the middle ages, and a large hall where the rector from 
time to time expounds the religion. 

El Azhar has maintained its universal roi in the Moslem world. 
It is open to all who wish to devote themselves to the study of Islam 
without limit of numbers; and it covers the whole education, from 
childhood to maturity. The teaching extends over a period of twenty 
years, for the aspiring student begins to learn the three “ Rs ” and the 
Koran at the age of 8 to 10. He passes through the primary division 
in four years, and learns there Mohammedan law, the beginnings of . 
-theology, composition and grammar, history and geography, mathe- 
matics and hygiene, drawing and caligraphy. At the end of his time he 
passes an examination and receives a primary education certificate. 
Then he may enter the secondary division in which he passes five years. 
The subjects are much the same, but treated in a moreadvanced manner. 
And to those covered in the earlier division are added rhetoricand Atabic 
literature, logic and polemics, physics, chemistry and biology. At the: 
end of this course the successful student receives a secondary education 
certificate ; and armed with that he is admitted to one of three faculties. 
They are for Mohammedan law, theology, and Arabic language and lit- 
erature. In each of the faculties he remains for four years and special- 
ises, but besides his Islamic studies’ he is required to learn one foreign 
language, English or French. At the end of the four years he may grad- 
uate, but for the chosen few there are two higher sections, of which one 
qualifies for the teacher’s or preacher’s diploma and extends over two 
years. Finally comes the section for the degree of Master, which calls 
for further specialisation for at least five years, and fits the successful 
candidate to be a teacher in El Azhar or another University. He may 
take courses in one of six colleges of higher scholarship, Moslem law, 
divinity and philosophy, the Koran and tradition, the history of Islam, 
grammar and language, and rhetoric, which includes logic. 

It is striking to note in the modernised faculties how the old tradi- 
tional system of breaking up minutely the topics of the subject among 
many teachers is maintained. Thus I heard the subject of divorce 
taught by three teachers, of whom one was concerned with the efforts 
at reconciliation of the husband and wife, one with the procedure of 
the tribunals, and one with the differences between the Moslem schools. ` 
While new secular. subjects such as physics and chemistry enter into . 
the courses in ‘ ‘just the right amount conducive to the proper under- 
standing of Islam,” the students have no opportunity of experimenting ; 
only the teacher demonstrates. Another innovation, which accepts 
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more thoroughly the modern outlook, is that students in the faculty. 
of Arabic, who are particularly preparing to be teachers in schools, 
receive physical training. In their long coats and their turbans, which 
are still the regular dress of all students except for a few foreigners) 
they are drilled by a police officer. 

The University of El Azhar to-day knows two concurrent systems 
of Moslem education. By the side of the modern faculties, with their 
class-rooms, their regular hours of study, their examinations for ad- 
mission, their examinations for certificates at the end of the courses 
and their diplomas, the old traditional system continues without any 
apparatus of rooms, without tests for admission, without fixed hours 
of study, without examinations and without degrees. It is now known 
as the “irregular section ” of El. Azhar; and it is conducted in the 
historical mosque in Cairo itself, and also in the mosques of the other 
chief towns of Egypt. This section is open to all who wish to learn 
the principles of Islam and the Arabic language. The teachers give their 
instruction of the traditional character in the traditional way ; and 
most of them receive a very modest remuneration. In xr940, 1,600 
Egyptian students and 600 foreign students were attending these 
courses. 
© No fees are paid by the students, whether in the modernised or the 
old schools ; and almost all the students receive grants for their main- 
tenance from the Foundation. In the old time they were given three 
- loaves a day and a small sum of money for other food ; now they receive 

simply a money grant, which rises from the value of half a pound in 
the primary classes to £2 a month in the higher divisions. The budget 
of the University, which amounts to some £350,000 a year, is met 
principally by a State grant. The rest is covered by bequests and dona- 
tions. It is one of the projects for the marking of the millennium 
anniversary to build a “ university city ” on the Mokattam hills, not 
far from the Mosque. That city will house all the faculties, the primary 
and secondary sections, and the teachers’ and students’ hostels. 

„One of the reforms of the modern development has been to send 
students and teachers of El Azhar to universities abroad, so that they 
“nay “be in touch with, modern thought, and bring back something of 

it to the old academy. Thus one of the teachers of philosophy, who is 
a specialist in the medieval lore of Islam, returned recently from 
London University, where for four years he studied modern philosophy 
with Professor McMurry. He has returned to teach philosophy in 
El Azhar. At the same time foreign students and missions are encour- 
aged to come to Cairo from abroad, so that they may drink in at the 
fountain of wisdom the true doctrine and carry it to the Moslem com- 
munities dispersed through Asia and Africa. That has led to the ad- 
mission of students from China and Japan, and also to the addition 
to the curriculum of oriental languages. 

El Azhar remains after a thousand years a great international 

hearth of the brotherhood of Islam; yet its precincts have been 
penetrated by the political passions of modern nationalism. Its 
students from time to time demonstrate together with the students 
of the modern secular University of Egypt-and of the technical 
` colleges; and they are-alert to uphold the conservative doctrines 
of the faith if they detect any backsliding in the other schools. 
So, when Bernard Shaw’s Si. Joan was adopted as a text-book at 
the secular Egyptian University, they marched in protest, because 
of passages in the play which shocked the religious conscience ; and 
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the book was withdrawn. It is, then, still essentially a home of 
tradition; but the reformation which its teaching has undergone 
during this century has enabled it to take its part more fully as 
a school of teachers and preachers not only for Egypt, but for all the 
world of Islam ; and it gives to Egypt a certain hegemony in the cultural 
life of Islam. 

Norman BENTWICH. 


IRAN AND BRITAIN. 


. Y T is doubtful whether one in a million of the people who have enjoyed 

Ie climate, scenery and amenities of the lovely Cornish town of St. 

Ives realises that the man after whom it has been named was an 
Iranian bishop—the first link in the chain of Anglo-Iranian relations. 
The next is equally tenuous—St. Willibold, who lived in the eighth 
century, is said to be the first Englishman to visit Iran. It is only late 
in the sixteenth century that the relations between the two countries 
become really close. It was a time when great monarchs ruled for their 
own glory and for the benefit of their people—Queen Elizabeth, the 
Grand Moghul Akbar, Philip II of Spain, Ivan the Terrible of Russia, 
and last, but by no means least, the “ King of Kings,” Abbas the 
Great of Persia, the “ Bactrian Sophy ” of Milton. Britain was at that 
time getting her first footing in the Mediterranean and became interested. 
in the Levant trade. She was also interested in removing the Turkish 
“ menace ” to Christian Europe. This is why Elizabeth turned a blind 
eye when her favourite, Essex, sent an English gentleman, Sir Anthony 
Shirley, as an unofficial Ambassador to Abbas’ court in 1598. Shirley 
was so successful that Abbas issued a decree opening his country to 
English trade, and even sent him on a diplomatic mission to the 
courts of Europe to start an “ anti-Turkish ” coalition. A good deal of 
Sir Anthony’s success was undoubtedly due to his younger brother, 
Robert, who reorganised Abbas’ army, taught it to handle artillery, 
and led it to victory against the Uzbegs who were then a thorn. in 
Persia’s side. Robert Shirley was the first of many Englishmen. who. 
succumbed to the lure of Iran. He married the daughter of a certain, 
Ismail Khan, and he, too, was sent by Abbas on a diplomatic mission 
to Europe. He became the first Persian Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s in 1625. 

Nothing came out of these promising beginnings. Abbas’ successors 
proved unworthy, and Persia fell into a sleep from which she is only 
now awakening. Britain’s attention was turned elsewhere. Nothing 
can better illustrate the depth of mutual ignorance which came to 
exist between the two countries than the adventures of the first 
Iranian Ambassador to reach London since Robert Shirley. He had 
been sent by Fath Ali Shah during the Napoleonic wars. Having 
presented George III with costly gifts, he continued to stay in London 
month after month without doing any business. Since he and his very 
numerous suite had to be housed and fed at Government expense, the 
then Foreign Secretary hinted that his departure might be hastened. 
Whereupon the Ambassador, in tears, begged him to postpone the ` 
departure until England’s gifts for the Shah were presented to him. 
For, unless he brought with him presents at least as expensive as he. 
took with him, he and his suite would be beheaded. The British 
Treasury was ransacked for the necessary fund, and the Ambassador 
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was able to depart for home by a route curiously reminiscent of modern 
travelling conditions—via Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro and Capetown. 

The sudden revival of British interest in Persia in the early nineteenth 
century had not so much to do with that country itself as with India. 
Napoleon was the first European to threaten Britain’s route to India 
by his Egyptian expedition ; and after it had failed he sent a French 
mission to Iran to stir up the Shah against the British. Britain had by 
that time begun to inherit the position which. Holland and Portugal 
had obtained in the- Persian Gulf—the gateway to Iran and through it 
to India. Finally, there was a matter of more local importance. The 
Afghans were harassing Britain’s flank in India, and since the Iranians 
had no kindly feelings at that time towards their Eastern neighbours, 
it was hoped that by striking at the Afghans from Persia their attentions 
might be diverted from India. These were the three matters mentioned 
in the instructions of Sir John Malcolm, the first British envoy to Persia 
for almost two cerituries. He was sent, very significantly, not from 
London but from Calcutta, where his friend Lord Wellesley was 


Governor-General. Malcolm was successful in all the three objects of ` l 


his mission : French influence was removed, the Afghans were laid low, 
and Britain’s influence in the Persian Gulf was recognised. But Malcolm 
did more. His History of Persia (1815) was a landmark in the growth 
of Europe’s knowledge of things Iranian. The second mission to Iran 
from India was entrusted to Sir Harcourt Jones and included as his 


secretary James Morier. Morier’s two Persian Journeys and his Ad- . 


ventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan made Persia for the first time live 
for British. readers. His descriptions of the country and people were so 
true to life that the Shah instructed his Ambassador in London to 
protest against his book.” Morier followed up his successes with The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, a.delightful piece of philosophic 
foolery on the lines of the Lettres Persanes-of Montesquieu. 

While Malcolm and Morier disclosed to English readers the true face 
of Persia, several other Britons rendered the even more important 
service of revealing the mind of Iran. It is sufficient to mention Sir 
William Jones, Edward FitzGerald and Edward Granville Browne. Sir 
William Jones has many claims to fame, but it is as “ Persian Jones ” 

` —one of the many epithets bestowed upon him—that he is of interest 
to us. As a young man of 25, he brought out his Grammar of the Persian 
Language (4771), which laid the foundation of modern Persian studies. 
He expressed his aim in his opening sentences : ‘‘ The Persian language 
is rich, melodious and elegant. It has been spoken for many ages by the 


a 


greatest princes in the politest courts of Asia, and a number of admirable | 


works have been written in it by historians, philosophers and poets, who 
found it capable of expressing with equal advantage the most beautiful 
and the most elevated sentiments. It must seem strange, therefore, 
that the study of this language should be so little cultivated at a time 
when a taste for general and diffusive learning seems universally to 
prevail; and that the fine productions of a celebrated nation should 
remain in manuscript upon the shelves of public libraries, without a 
single admirer who might open their treasures to his countrymen and 
display their beauties to the light.” At that time Jones was more or 
less Iran’s “single admirer”’ in Britain, and rich indeed were the 
Iranian treasures which he placed before his countrymen’s eyes. He 
translated Hafiz into English with the same facility as into Frénch and 
Latin ; he introduced his countrymen to such Persian classics as the 
Gulistan and Laila and Majnun, he was the first European to see the 
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mystical beauties of Sufism and to discover its affinities with Indian 
mysticism. Finally he laid the foundation of Persian studies in India, 
together with his friend Warren Hastings, whose foundation of the 
Calcutta Madrassah is an epoch-making event in the history of Persian 
studies. 

The door to the mind of Iran which Sir William Jones first unlocked 
for his countrymen was opened still wider by Edward FitzGerald. A 
country gentleman, living on a Suffolk farm and busying himself with 
- literary translations which somehow failed to please the critics, Fitz- 
Gerald was in his early sixties when he suddenly became famous. His 
translations of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyám, whose claim to fame in 
Persia lies in the sphere of mathematics and astronomy, did not at first 
seem in any way more promising than his previous efforts. Indeed, 
when his publisher finally decided, after two years’ hesitation, to publish 
the book, the first edition was a complete failure. Then, for reasons as 
yet unexplained, it became a success which astonished the author and 
publisher alike. Through FitzGerald’s version-Omar Khayyam became 
the only Persian poet who became really popular in England as opposed 
to success within a limited literary clique. Perhaps the success of . 
FitzGerald’s quatrains was due to their appeal to that part of the 
Victorian mind which was growing weary of the pompous, vulgar and 
self-satisfied materialism of the age. 

The third great Englishman who made the riches of Iran accessible 
to his countrymen, Edward Granville Browne, found in Persia a rich 
field on which to exercise two other leading passions of the Victorian 
Age: religion and political liberty. Although Browne’s four-volume 
Literary History of Persia is a monument of scholarship unrivalled in 
its own sphere, it was his Year among the Persians which made the 
Persian mind accessible to English readers. In this book Browne 
focuses his attention on religious developments in Persia, in particular 
on the Dervishes, Sufism and above all Babism, to a degree which is 
almost incomprehensible to the twentieth century mind. But we must 
not forget that in nineteenth century Persia—as to some extent also in 
Victorian England—religion was the centre of life and the cornerstone 
of.men’s activities. Religion was in Browne’s day the key to Persia’s 
- heart as well as to Persia’s brain, and England can be grateful to him 
for having presented that key to her. 

To understand the other interest that Browne evinced in Persia—its 
struggle for political liberty and democracy—it is necessary to have 
some idea of the country’s history in the nineteenth century. No lover 
of Persia can sériously dispute the thesis that in the nineteenth century 
that country went from bad to worse. In its internal affairs the nation 
was stifled by a medieval despotism against which the forces of progress 
began timidly to raise their heads, only to be made worse by a savage 
and brutal repression, using methods which made Iran’s Old Order 
resemble Hitler’s New Order in Europe. In its foreign relations, Iran 
became more and more the field of rivalry and exploitation by various 
European powers. After France was put out of the race by Napoleon’s 
defeat, Russia took her place as Britain’s chief rival and a dangerous 
rival she proved to be. By the treaty of Turkmanchai (1828) she stripped 
Persia of her North Western provinces and made that country’s foreign 
policy subservient to her own. After a temporary check by the Crimean 
War, Russian influence increased more and more, and by the end of the 
century it became dominant in Teheran. One of the most sinister 
aspects of that influence was the support of the Shah’s despotism against 


we 
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the growing forces of democracy. Any brutal measure of repression was 
sure of Russia’s backing. It is to Britain’s credit that she backed the 


` Iranian democrats. Prominent Iranian constitutionalists found refuge 


from the Shah’s wrath in the British Embassy, or else in exile in Britain, 
where a powerful Liberal press campaign was waged on their behalf. 
Edward Granville Browne was the leading spirit in Britain’s backing 
of Persidn democracy. He served as spiritual adviser to generations of 
Persian students at Cambridge, wrote innumerable letters and articles. 
to the press, and did everything in his power to influence Britain’s 
official policy. 

The treaty of 1907, which broke Browne’s heart, divided Persia init 
a British and a Russian sphere of influence. The thirty-four years 
which followed that treaty form the saddest chapter in the history of 
Anglo-Iranian relations. It is enough to recapitulate the main events 
of that period. At the beginning of the World War Persia declared 


herself neutral, but none of the belligerents had any respect for that 


neutrality. German intrigues and German-fomented risings led to the 
British occupation of most of the country. The Russian revolution left 


- Britain with a clear field in Persia, and she proceeded to make use of 


her opportunities. The Treaty of rọrọ virtually turned Iran into a 
British Protectorate. The newly awakened Iranian national pride 
revolted against this treaty, and it found in Reza Khan, as he then was, 
a man strong and unscrupulous enough to realise its aspirations. He 
became Reza Shah: Pamlavi and started an ambitious programme of 
modernisation. Britain, having realised her initial mistake, temporised 
with him in such matters as the demand for an increased share of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s profits and Iran’s prohibition of the 
Imperial Airways from flying over her territory. As the Shah’s rule 


- became more and more despotic, Britain, true to her historical mission, 


gave shelter to Iranian democrats fleeing from his wrath. As he moved 
further away from democracy he became more and more pro-German. 
His attitude became finally so dangerous to the cause of the United 
Nations that British and Russian forces were constrained to occupy the 
country in August 1941. 

August 1941 marked a new era in Anglo-Iranian relations. The 
despotism (Istibdad) which, according to the great Iranian patriot . 
leader Jamal Zade, has been the curse of the country, has been removed 
at last, and Iran can now develop freely: Under the New Order Britain 


‘has magnificent opportunities if she will but grasp them. It would be 


untrue to say that everything is lovely in the Anglo-Iranian garden, 
and it would be fatal for Britain to repeat her mistake of the last war 
by under-estimating Iranian national pride. The promises of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the Teheran Declaration must be rigidly kept. 
Then and only then can there be a fruitful political, economic, cultural 
and spiritual exchange between the two countries for the benefit of both 
and of humanity. Such an exchange can occur only between a free Iran 
and a free Britain. The recent announcement that the Iranian Minister 
to this country, the veteran Iranian democrat, Taqi Zade, has become 
his country’s first Ambassador to Britain is an earnest of Britain’s good 
intentions. 
IKBAL ALI SHAH. 
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NATIONALISM AND CIVILISATION. 


HE main question to be considered in this article is the relation 

f of nationalism to civilisation. The nation regarded as one of the 

chief products of modern civilisation, the form of society peculiarly 
characteristic of it, has developed tendencies which endanger its very 
life. Can those qualities of love and loyalty to the nation which ennoble 
its spirit be transferred without loss to the sentiment for civilisation ? 
In the judgment of not a few thinkers, the fate of civilisation as we 
know it hangs upon the possibility of curing nationalism. Almost 
everywhere this force seems to be growing in intensity. It has roused 
Asia from that trance in which her peoples were long supposed to be 
sunk. In Europe it has embittered to the last degree the wars for which 
it is frequently responsible. It stifles the attempts of states and factions 
to find means of reconciliation. On the other hand, national feeling is 
daily producing examples of heroism and self-sacrifice hardly equalled 
in history. And in a few peoples and many individuals it does appear 
to be entering upon a new phase in which the carrying over of its ideals 
. to humanity as a whole is almost promised, when its devotion and 
sacrifice will be offered for the freedom of mankind, the good life of all. 
In so far as the war is waged in this spirit the ideal seems dominant. 
In spite of the inevitable accompaniment of much that appears incon- 
sistent with it, its strength is sufficient to confer reality upon hopes 
too high for normal times. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee’s monumental Study of History (as so far 
issued) points to the conclusion that no civilisation can be permanent. 
His argument, which cannot be briefly summarised, attributes to the 
presence of creative personality in a minority of individuals the rise of © 
every civilisation, and to its decrease and failure to inspire, after a 
shorter or longer period of flourishing, their decline and decay. It 
might be objected that various other more obvious causes have destroyed 
civilisations known to history, and in particular, wars. But Toynbee’s 
argument implies that the deeper, ultimate cause is to be found in the 
loss or decline of that invincible principle of personality which rises 
superior to all other factors. To this interpretation corresponds the 
familiar experience of gradual eclipse of the original enthusiasms in 
spiritual movements as the glory of their birth “ fades into the light of 
common day.” The succeeding generation knows not the high passion 
of the first. To some it seems that the religious inspiration for which 
mankind is craving, the great historic faiths having lost much of their 
appeal, is found in nationalism, and hence its dangerous power. In 
Toynbee’s view it was the lack of a pure religion which led the ancient 
Greeks to worship their city-states. 

If we ask what it is that constitutes for the individual the supreme 
appeal of his nation, we may find in Shakespeare’s words bringing 
together in more than mortal music particular joys and riches of 
individual experience, a whole in which we see them as in a surpassing 
reflection. No logic has been at work except that greater logic of the 
emotions where logic passes into mysticism, as old Gaunt, near to 
death, takes out of his heart the gems which love of his country, now 
imperilled, has set there—this “ sceptred isle,” ‘‘ other Eden,” “‘ fortress 
of nature,” “ happy breed of men,” “ such dear, dear souls,” “ reputa- 
tion through the world.” There they are, the land, the sea, the history, 
the ideal, the friends, all the best things of life sanctified and enchanted. 

This spirit is not necessarily nationalism, into which enters that 
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distrust and dislike of other nations which leads to conflict. This 
condition produces what Bergson calls the “ closed society,” * of which 
_ the members are like the cells of an organism, ants of the ant-hill. 
Moral obligation consists in the feeling of this pressure and involves 
antagonism to other groups. It is impossible, according to Bergson, 
that the morality of the “ closed society ” should rise to that of the 
higher type which is “ open ” with its ideal love of hymanity. However, 
it has been objected with reason to this conception that there is no 
absolutely closed society, excluded from development to a higher type. 
The problem remains of freeing the national emotion from the out- 
growths which involve hostility to other similar groups, whilst it 
continues to contribute to civilisation the unquestionable. values which 
-belong to it. We realise keenly to-day the splendour conferred on 
western civilisation by “the variety in-the blossoming of European 
genius in its many national members, in face of the attempts of a 
retrograde Power to suppress the free spirit of all, and dominate them 
in one monotonous servitude. 

Seeking for historic analogies which might throw light on the question 
whether patriotism can escape the poisonous growth of national hatreds, 
we might turn to-the decline of the Hellenistic states, in the beginning 
of our era, and their failure to save themselves from the pressure of 
Rome gradually stamping out their independent life. Not that the 
historic situation in relation to Rome is repeated to-day, but that thè 
decay of the Greek city-states is an outstanding instance of the inca- 
pacity of communities too deeply attached to their independence and 
individuality to unite for the saving of their civilisation, pure from 
alien influence. In Rostovzsteff’s words summing up the impressions 
` we get from Polybius, ‘‘ Their political rivalry and jealousy opened the 
door to Roman intervention. This meant for her political opponents 
destruction, humiliation, disorganisation.”t Yet the city-states shared 
the same language and cherished traditions, and formed leagues for 
certain. purposes. But even in the political leagues, Achean and. 
Etolian, the least of the member states would not renounce their right 
to independent action, including warring on each other. In spite of the . 
contrasts between the political unit of the Greek city-state and the 
modern nation, the difficulty of avoiding a similar spirit in the nations 
which will recover their precious liberty after the present war is obvious 
to-day. Sovereign independence will seem more impossible to sacrifice 
than ever before. The problem whether a new and strong loyalty to 
a common civilisation can be created under modern conditions is 
imperatively pressing. 

History, which is the true begetter of the nation, istoomuch forgotten 
by it in the calmer periods of its existence, except as an important 
subject of education which has not much effect upon life. The com- 
parative inattention of the Greeks to history belonged to that brilliant 
concentration on the present which characterised their genius. All 
reality was found in the living Now, though the tragic aspects of its 
lightning changes were expressed in unforgettable language by their 
greatest minds. Their young men of action readily forgot the last war 
as they rushed eagerly into another, not looking to the future for which 
they were preparing greater disasters. But were they singular i in this? 
This limitation is characteristic of the human mind in its average 
outlook. The present has us in its grip, and its significance as a fleeting 
stage in the historic movement is overlooked. Thus only a few of the 

* Les deux sources de la religion et de la morale. + Hellenistic Civilisation. 
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Greeks, in face of the Roman “ cloud in the West,” could feel with the 
sting of reality the dread that their, civilisation might’ depart not to 
return. Similarly, there are not many even to-day who have that vivid 
consciousness of our inheritance from the past and responsibility 
towards the future which seems dormant in less troubled times. Have 
we any ground to expect that this state of mind will become in the 
present more general and ‘effective than in the Greek crisis, or that 
history will take a wholly new direction? The idea of the saving of a 
civilisation is perhaps too abstract for the ordinary man. But if brought 
home to him that this signifies, on the one hand, the essence and sum- 
total of all that makes life good, something nobler than a mere struggle 
for existence and’ indulgence in physical enjoyment, on the’ other'the’ 
creation of those persons whom he honours in the’ present, and’ whose 
names stand out and shine in the past, he is willing as so many are 
testifying to- -day to sacrifice all else so that this may be saved. 

In such a spirit the immediately threatening disaster will, as we have 
reason to believe, be averted. But it is to a further goal that we are’ 
looking, if even the best of the present is to endure. In the first place, 
the nation remains for the great majority the ideal through which they 
see the life they would perpetuate, in so faras it is good. The intense 
force of this truth is illustrated im the remarkable words im which a’ 
Prussian. friend of Poland, Anna Rauschning, speaks of her impression 
of the resurgence of Poland, the martyred nation, recovering her 
national being and soul in 1919. Thus the tragedy of Poland becomes 
a symbol of something which seems unchangeable. And; secondly; 
the values of our civilisation have not been enough’; as even in the 
extremest struggle to save them some of the most ardent have felt’: 
Characteristic of this longing for a better civilisation is a letter from a 
soldier to his father, quoted’ after the writer’s death in a speech by 
Captain H. Balfour.* This letter speaks of ‘‘a tremendous surge of 
feeling, both in England and Anierica, which for want of'a better word’ 
T shall call goodness—the heartfelt longing: of-all'the middling folk for 
_ something better—a world more worthy of their children—the craving” 
for a new life met with among soldiers—in Chicago, London, etc. 
This feeling will, I hope and pray, surge over the whole world'in-a tidal 
wave.’ 

Here, I think, we do find something new, this widespread aspiration: 
for an order of things which shall be nearer the moral ideal. It may be' 
observed that the moral basis whicli men seek to-day could not be laid 
in the earlier stages. of progress, when men were aroused to‘the struggle 
for a more than animal existence by a minority of creative personalities. 
Nature, in spite of the splendid defiance of the American’ Declara-_ 
tion,” does not make men equal; and no civilisation has yet reached: 
the standard of equality of opportunity for all. Or where the banner 
of equality has been raised, the inequalities have reappeared’ after a 
short period. The reason lies in the failure of the majority of leaders to 
recognise. the principle of justice, which is not found in nature. This. 
principle requires that all shall share in those higher experiences of: 
life which have been realised in civilisation. The new factor referred to, 
in the general social outlook, appears then not only as a widespread’ 
longing or aspiration i in those who have lacked some of the finer things 
of:life, but.also in the recognition of those to whom the doors to ‘these 
opportunities have been open that this aspiration is just. Do’these’ 
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manifestations give hope both of success in establishing a more moral 
order, and of its endurance ? l ! 

For'an answer to this question we may.seek aid in a different aspect 
of modern experience. There seems good ground for the argument that 
the revolution which is more than foreshadowed to-day through the 
advances of science and technology, in important conditions of life, may 
contribute to these ends in ways we can at least partially envisage. It 
appears not. impossible that we are approaching one of the grand 
turning-points of history at which new forms of civilisation may arise. 
Professor Toynbee’s conception of the beginnings of civilisations in 
some tremendous upheaval of the accustomed conditions of life, such 
as the coming of the ice-age, or the drying-up of the sources of water in ` 
Central Asia, would have a modern illustration in the changes in 
environmental experience following on the growing mastery of the air 
and the development of wireless communication, etc. In this case it 
is man himself who is transforming the pattern of his life with results 
` not fully predictable. In the end they may be not less momentous than 
the transition from barbarism to early civilisation. But it may be held 
that these great leaps of history cannot be repeated, or not by peoples 
more truly over-civilised than ready to storm their way into a new 
civilisation. The following points, however, should be considered. To 
what extent the geographical separation of nations has contributed to 
the deep divisions between them it is impossible to estimate. But that 
great, if very gradual, changes in their interrelations will result from 
the extensive development of air-communication, together with the 
mental neighbourhood facilitated by the wireless, seems unquestionable. 
Neighbours are not necessarily friends, but the separation of human 
societies differing in historic traditions, by distances felt as great, has 
undoubtedly been one source of the ignorance which estranges. The 
shrinkage of the globe for mankind may give imagination a less splendid 
Weltanschauung, but the drawing closer of all by means of the annihila- 
tion of space for experience ought greatly to magnify the universe of 
moral relations and make the brotherhood of man more than a cold 
Stoic formula. ‘ i 

Yet these things, however favourable the material conditions, would © 
not come about without a change of mental outlook, failing which the 
latest stupendous seizure by man of powers which nature denied him 
would be productive of evil rather than good. Progress on the material 
side is by no means necessarily concomitant with progress in the 
apprehension and realisation of value, as evolutionary thinkers in the 
last century were inclined to assume. There have been a few periods 
of history when this parallelism in the highways of advance seemed to 
occur. But these brilliant epochs appear to be short-lived. The gain 
in the material satisfactions, comfort, wider experience, etc., outstrips 
and limits the spiritual gain. Or the spirit of the age in its purest ex- 
pression finds that it must seek, in withdrawal from the dominant 
material civilisation, that freedom of mind which is the sine qua non of 
a finer and deeper experience of value. This severance contributes to 
the impermanence of the civilisation. The argument is, however, that 
the conditions for the essential association or dual advance do. exist 
to-day. The material gains are taking place together with the 
emergence of a determination, unprecedented in the degree of uni- 
versality it has reached, to realise a social organisation more favourable 
to the higher values. We 'should have then a combination of the two 
main forces for progress which have never before operated continuously 
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in a single direction. And their momentum may be expected to be very 
great. For they would be at work in a unique age, reacting from the 

most terrible conflict between a higher and a lower conception of the 
significance of human life which history so far as known has experienced. 
The hope that history in this instance would not repeat itself in the . 
transience and decline of the animating or creative spirit thus called 
forth would have a firmer basis than those on which past ages have 
relied in their conviction of stability. The defenders of the Hellenistic 
world might feel that their civilisation was worthy of endurance, as in 
many respects higher than the Roman. But it was hardly possible for 
them to cherish the hope of attaining a yet higher stage in the saving 
of their own. The truth was too clear that their greatest age lay in the 
past. They lacked the illuminating vision of a universal advance of 
‘civilisation, and the support which undreamed of extension of man’s 
physical powers wrested from nature could afford to it. Primarily, as 
already noted, they could not learn the way to overcome.a suicidal 
degree of individualism. 

In the modern situation it is assumed by the argument of this article 
that national feeling would remain, but those qualities in it which lead 
to hatred of other nations would be excluded by consciousness, made 
intense by suffering, of those factors in the good life which should 
belong to all. This humaner attitude to mankind would come about. 
together with the purification of national passion. Whilst, then, there 
is much in the factors which bear upon the future which gives pause to 
optimism, it seems worth while to dwell at times on those which hold 
new possibilities of good, though they belong to the imponderables. ` 

Hipa D. OAKELEY. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
CONQUEROR. 


O-DAY the invading host comes from England, just the reverse 

[ of goo years ago. Normandy has Jong claimed the notice of 
British visitors, more so, perhaps, than any other French 
province. It is indeed a land of varied landscape, full of unexpected 
picturesque little corners, and British visitors must indubitably be 
attracted by the glamour and romance of the name of William the 
Conqueror. Let us make a pilgrimage to Falaise, Caen, and Bayeux, 
three cities still under the spell of the Duke-King. At the sight of their 
wonderful old buildings, scenes from the history of a nearly-forgotten 
century live again for us. Main roads are rather monotonous. That is 
why the best way to approach Falaise is to take the narrow shady’ | 
winding lanes which are so much a feature of Norman landscape, where 
humble thatched-roofed cottages cluster round the beautiful spire of 
an old church, while the squire’s dwelling stands aloof at the end of a 
straight drive bordered by high elms. As we come upon Falaise from 
the north, we have an astonishing surprise. For some little time pro- 
gress becomes more difficult through heath-land with boulders: and 
furze, and all of a sudden we come to a halt in front of a magnificent 
landscape. The ground vanishes beneath our feet, and falls three 
hundred feet in a steep cliff; right at the bottom of the chasm we see a 
cluster of old mossy roofs, a frothy stream, whose babble comes to our 
-ears as the sound of age-old laughter. Ow the other side of the gulf 
another sheer cliff ends in a formidable keep. And there, below us, is 
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Falaise. Those mossy roofs, clustered picturesquely on the banks of the 
Ante, still shelter numerous tanneries ; a fragrance of fresh hides and 
-tan lingers at the bottom of this gorge.- Not a single modern building 
strikes the eye ; a world of many centuries ago opens up before us. 

* Here lived a tanner, perhaps not very different from the tanners of 
- nowadays. One day his daughter, the fair Arlette, was washing her 
clothes in the stream near her father’s house. She was kneeling on the 
bank, and was beating her clothes with all the strength of a healthy 
Norman maiden. The gallop of horses’ hooves suddenly broke the 
stillness, She raised her head. The knight, on whose gauntlet a falcon 
was resting, met her glance and réined in his horse. He stooped, and 
their lips met in a first kiss. The knight was none other than Robert le 
Diable, The next day, in broad daylight, Arlette, clad all in silk, 
accompanied by a military escort, entered the castle to celebrate her 
Danish marriage with the Duke of Normandy. Guides show us a tiny 
chamber‘in the castle, surrounded by walls fifteen feet thick, and tell 
us that William the Bastard was born in that very room in.1028. What 
matters it to them that this part of the castle was erected in the twelfth 
century? It seems that William was actually born in the tanner’s 
cottage. Robert le Diable was then at war with his brother, Duke 
Richard IIT of Normandy, and it is possible that he wanted to save. 
Arlette and his son in’this way from the fury of the besiegers if the 
castle were to be taken. But soon the brothers made their peace; ` 
Richard died; Robert le Diable succeeded him, and Arlette and 
William followed him to Rouen, the capital of the Duchy. The best 
preserved part of Falaise Castle is an enormous rectangular keep, . 
whose foundations date back to the time of William the Conqueror. 
The upper part was built in the twelfth century. It is a magnificent 
example of a Norman keep, similar to some which can still be seen in 
England, such as Chepstow Castle, or the Tower of London. Its position 
on this sheer rock surely made it impregnable. It is flanked by a round 
tower, La Tour Talbot, which dates back to the time of Philippe 
Auguste. On the city side it is still surrounded by walls, which are 
unfortunately in rather a bad state of preservation, but most pic- 
turesque with their mantle of ivy and Virginia creeper. 

After a childhood spent in Rouen, William the Bastard became Duke 
of Normandy. An ambitious man, full of subtle cunning and skilful in 
war, he succeeded in extending his possessions and Caen, an obscure 
township before 1027, suddenly came into the limelight as his favourite 
residence. On the rocky hillock which rises above the River Orne and 
overlooks the city, he built an enormous castle, still impressive with . 

_its high ramparts and towers. From its battlements we may gaze at 

‘one of the most picturesque views of the city; there are hundreds of 

old tiled roofs, medieval turrets with outside stairways, the pinnacles of 

Renaissance dwellings ; stern eighteenth century pediments too, have 

- their place; and rising from this labyrinth of streets, culs-de-sac, and 
courtyards, against the cloudy background of the Norman sky, church 
towers and ‘spires of such pure design that they bear the soul away in 
silent prayer. Only the foundations date back to the time of the 
Conqueror, but inside its walls we find a delightful old eleventh century 
building. Its main door has a true Norman porch with dog-tooth 

ornament; it is the Exchequer room. It is probably not the original 
building where the Duke’s tax emissaries would gather, but do we not 

find here the cradle of one of the oldest British institutions? In 1061 
William, who was.anxious to see his provinces prosper, summoned at 
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Caen a council which instituted the Truce of God throughout Nor- 
maridy. In order that his vassals might remember this truce, William 
built on the other side of the river, on the top of the hill which faces the 
castle, the chapel of Holy Peace, Sainte-Paix. The ruins of this Norman 
chapel still exist, but modern vandalism has established one of the gas 
company’s engines inside it. 

In Caen, too, we find souvenirs of William the Conqueror’s marriage. 
Old Chroniclers relate that William, prompted by the desire of, securing 
_ the support of Baldwin, the powerful Duke of Flanders, decided to 

marry Baldwin’s daughter, Matilda. He dispatched a messenger to 
Baldwin, and when the offer was conveyed to her, she protested that 
she would never belong to a bastard. The messenger returned to the 
Norman Duke’s court with her answer. William jumped on horseback, 
and rode full tilt to Lille. There he finds Matilda alone in her chamber, 
and beats her with all his Norman fury, leaves her unconscious, lying 
on the floor, and rides back to his capital. He spends days dreaming of 
the fair maiden whom he has so violently chastised and whom he will 
surely never see again. He nearly regrets what he has done, and then a 
messenger from Flanders arrives, bringing him good tidings; Matilda 
has promised to become his wife. Their engagement was made public. 
But in 1049-a council was held, by which Pope Leo IX forbade them to 


marry, as they were cousins. Nevertheless the wedding took place, and _ 


they were excommunicated. At first William revolted, but he soon 
realised that he would have to temporise with the Church. He sent 
Lanfranc to Rome. The ambassador and the Pope came to an agree- 


ment: to redeem the excommunication the Duke and Duchess were 


each to build a monastery. Caen was chosen as the site for each of 
these buildings, which were thenceforth called L’Abbaye aux Hommes 
and L’Abbaye aux Dames. The two monasteries were rapidly erected. 
In the year of the Conquest, 1066, the church of L’Abbaye aux Dames 
was ‘consecrated, while services could already be held in the choir of 
L’Abbaye aux Hommes; Lanfranc had become: the first Abbot `of 
L’Abbaye aux Hommes in 1063. This abbey church was the most 
elaborate and the most beautiful Norman church yet built. It served 
as an example to the builders who set to work in England, in the year 
following the Conquest, and erected those wonderful churches which 
we can still see at Winchester, St. Albans, Norwich, Ely, and Durham, 
some of Britain’s greatest artistic treasures. The Duke and Duchess 
were buried in their respective churches, but nothing is left of the 
wonderful: shrines which were erected. Only a thigh bone of the 
Conqueror remains under a plain stone in front of the altar; the 
vandalism of the wars of religion and of the French Revolution has 
‘scattered everything else to the four winds. Matilda was buried in 


1083 in the Abbaye aux Dames, where her bones remain. The stern | 


beauty of the Abbaye aux Hommes, with its huge west front, bare and 
simple, crowned with two thirteenth century spires, contrasts with the 
squat outline of the Abbaye aux Dames. The two churches rise on two 
hills at each end of the city, and form with the castle a triangle in which 


the prosperous medieval city grew up. And the beauty of Caen, with’ 


its many spires and winding streets, remains to-day as one of the 
Conqueror’s creations. 
Bayeux brings back the supreme period of William’s life—the 


Conquest. The high spires of a beautiful cathedral, a few parts of which . 


date back to his time, tower above this peaceful city. The Gothic parts 
are the most interesting, for in them we can follow the development of 
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Gothic in Normandy in all its beauty, from the choir to the clerestory 
of the nave which is a triumph of light under the often clouded'sky of 
Normandy. A few yards away stands an eighteenth century building, 
a part of the former bishop’s palace. A large room on the first floor 
contained the famous tapestry of Queen Matilda. Legend says that 
Matilda herself embroidered this canvas, while William was at war 
abroad. But this embroidery is actually the work of Irish craftsmen, 
and it seems that it was made under the orders of Otto, Bishop of 
. Bayeux, William’s brether, who had accompanied him in his English 
war. The design is at times somewhat naive, yet it paints for us vivid 
scenes of the Conquest. We see William and his warriors as his con- 
temporaries saw them. Not only do we witness their attire, their 
gestures, their actions, but we share their mixed feelings for their life . 
abroad, their desire to lack neither food nor wine and to keep in their 
lord’s favour. Indeed this tapestry unrolls before our eyes a cine- 
matographic record of the great adventure. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Napoleon was 
contemplating an invasion of this country, the Tapestry of Queen 
Matilda was exhibited in Paris, to prove to the French public that it 
was possible. Some four years ago, another ruler may have contem- 
plated the same tapestry ; did he perhaps think of the fate of Napo- 


. leon? - 


R. P. L. LEDESERT.` 


INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


CONTROL. 


AR has forced upon us control of industry. This has been 

\ \ j patiently borne by all, although many whose. brains and efforts. 

have built up vast enterprise must be straining at the leash to 
recover their independence of action. Not all have this impulse. 
‘Throughout the country there is strong division of opinion on the all 
-important subject of the degree of Government control which may best 
serve the nation after the war. ‘There is general agreement that control 
was necessary to achieve unity of interests during the war, and on the 
whole there is reason to be satisfied with the results. The pace of 
industry has been quickened. With a few exceptions, and notably in 
the coal industry, harmony between labour and managements has been 
instrumental in smoothing out difficulties so as to ensure a steady flow 
of production. Factories have been turned inside out in the change 
over to war work. Many new factories have been erected in new areas. 
_Labourhashad to migrate from one district to another, frequently with 
inadequate housing accommodation. An army of women has been 
moved from their wonted work into industry that was entirely novel 
to them. Aircraft production has risen over-night and is now the most 
important industry in the country. The results are visible and audible 
‘to everyone both at home and in countries owned or occupied by the 
enemy. 

Mistakes have been made and admitted in various fields of control ; 
but on balance no one grudged the cession of power to a controlling 
authority nor is anyone likely to dispute it as long as war lasts, for 
modern war makes inexorable demands on every producer from the 
farmer to the most intricate and little known industry. Each unit must 
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make its contribution. Where some branch depended on foreign pro- 
duction strenuous efforts had to be made to improve home supply, 
often in the face. of countless difficulties and without the technical 
experience to organise skilfully and economically. But cost does not 
come into the picture; hence we may find at the end of the war a 
conglomeration of exotic industries built up under adverse conditions, 
regardless of expense and quite unable to face foreign competition once 
peace is restored. Obviously this class of industry has been directed 
mainly by bureaucratic control, frequently with a lack of co-operation 
with knowledgeable experts. The officials concerned, never having had 
to meet competition, were prone to imagine that they excelled where 
others would Have ‘failed, and therefore that they are more competent’ 
than the plain man who. habitually struggles forward knowing that he ~ 
will fall by the wayside unless his organisation is competitive. No such 

fear dominates the official mind, for production on the largest possible 

scale regardless of cost is his chief aim. It is the logical outcome of war. 

We are now in the fifth year of war, and the position is vastly better 
. for the United Nations than at any previous date. Despite a resolute 
and obstinate foe there are signs that a successful conclusion cannot 
be very long delayed. Realisation of this possibility at once sets men 
thinking about the future. Controls are liable to weaken the influence 
of the controlled and to enfeeble their capacity to think and judge and 
act. Temperaments differ. Some are shy of resuming responsibility, 
preferring to doze peacefully in the shadow of irresponsibility, others, 
energetic and enterprising, seek the earliest possible release from control. 
There are thus, as usual, divergent views and aims, though it is safe to 
assume that the section which is the backbone of the country eagerly 
desires freedom to exercise its functions. Obviously many factors must 
be weighed before deciding upon the appropriate date of decontrol 
since no two industries are alike. Consideration must be paid in the 
first place to the available supplies of raw material, not only for 
ourselves, but to share with our Allies and with occupied Europe, the 
Dominions and Colonies. Next we must consider the change over of 
machinery from war to peace production and the availability of labour. 
This latter presents a formidable problem, involving the return of- 
combatants to their old jobs and the discarding of stop-gaps, men or 
women. Many women may earnestly desire to return to their home 
work ; others are enamoured of the freedom of industrial or agricul- 
tural life and would prefer to remain at their posts. - 

It is a sheer impossibility to decide with any degree of accuracy upon 
the numbers and type of operatives required to start up any specified 
industry, since one cannot estimate for instance the state of post-war 
employment in the old standard industries, whose field has been 
invaded by the erection of machinery in many other countries which 
formerly bought their manufactures in Britain. Nor can one gauge 
the possibilities of thé new industries before ascertaining how far they 
are able to compete with the U.S.A. and other well-organised industrial 
countries, Ship-building presents an entirely new outlook, with U.S.A. 
and Canada having entered the field with rapid construction of rivetless 
standard vessels. Vast tonnage is now afloat, greater indeed than the 
pre-war figure despite colossal sinkings in 1941 and 1942. U.S.A. heads 
the list and will dispute with Britain the supremacy of the mercantile 
marine. Provided navigation is freed from subsidies, the tradition of 
British shipping encourages a hope that we may continue to retain an 
honourable place in shipping amongst the nations. Qur island fastness 
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exacts this ; but decontrol is liable to plunge shipping into a desperate 
competition, for freights, which cannot fail to bring down the rates.to a 
dangerous level ‘unless some kind of international agreement be 
reached. Here again we encounter difficulty as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law of the U.S.A. precludes American participation . in any 
national or international price-fixing scheme. It is evident that ship- 
owners will have to weigh carefully many considerations and new 
conditions before deciding upon complete decontrol. Indeed it would 
seem as though some international agreement may be vital.as a safe- 
guard against fluctuating freights, which would be quite as disturbing 
to.the commodity markets as to the freight rate itself. 

Again let us consider the position of the newest of industries, syn- 
thetic textiles, which, backed by almost limitless capital, is ready to 
start a vigorous campaign at home and abroad if allowed a free hand. 
If obstructed by artificial barriers, leaders of the industry warn us that 
they will be cautious about investing large sums of money. Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld is quite explicit: “ There is all ‘the difference in the world 
_ between being included in an organic structure with expert guidance 
from the top about the developments considered best in the natiorial 
interest, and having t to submit to statutory control vested in individual 
industries.” This view expresses the aim of an industry upon whose 
success our country must depend largely to take up the slack of the 
older cotton and linen industries which may be seriously affected by 
the new competition. It further emphasises the aim and desire of many 
producers, who eagerly await freedom to use their energy and experi- 
ence, fervently believing that if we are to compete in a free world, 
industry must be freed from the shackles of bureaucratic control. 
There have indeed been loud complaints from certain industrialists 
over the arbitrary manner in which their interests have been treated by 
officials, many of whom disapprove of the profit motive and use their 
power to prevent profits being made. Since the prosperity of our 
country and Empire was founded on profits, applied to the extension 
of industry and employment at home and abroad, one cannot reconcile 
the application of an unproved theory to practical control of industry. 
„Danger lurks in such abuse of power. It fosters an incentive to get rid 
of control and restore management of industry to. competent men 
. whose lives have been devoted to acquiring the necessary experience. 

Burke had no uncertain view of the result of Government control of 
trade. In one‘of his great speeches he says, “ The question arises 
whether it is better to leave all dealing in which there is no force or 
fraud, collusion or combination, entirely to the persons mutually 
concerned in the matter contracted for, or to put the contract in the 
hands of those who can have none, or a very remote interest in it, and 
little or no knowledge of the subject.” Opinion is certainly gaining 
ground that it is-expedient to get rid of Government control where 
trade and industry can conveniently be left to the individual. At the 
same time a closer linking up of international relations after the war 
i cannot leave unaffected the economic side of life which after all touches 
everyone. Indiscriminate anarchic competition has been weighed in 
` the balance and found wanting. How far would complete relaxation of 
control restore the undesirable elements of the old system? How can 
we reconcile a sufficiently elastic measure of control to fit into an 
industry that is free enough to preserve individual enterprise ? The . 
choice may lie between a withdrawal of control ending in unscientific 
production, without regard to human needs and power of absorption, 
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or the retention of sufficient control-to attempt ordered production. 
The alternative would be extension of government control in com- 
pliance with the views of extremists, leading eventually to nationalisa- 
tion of all industry. But to turn our backs on individual enterprise, 
which has made our country what it is, in order to commit our destiny 
to bureaucratic control is surely a daring venture which prudent men 
would shun. 

We are more likely to succeed by encouraging the greatest possible - 
measure of private enterprise while leaving room for the operation of 
such large organisations as Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., United 
Africa, and others, and for public utility companies organised with 
similar technical and non-political control to the Port of London 
Authority. To safeguard public interests, monopoly prices should be 
controlled to prevent extravagant profits, which in the end benefit 
neither the consumer nor the shareholder. After all, the promotion of 
human welfare must be our main objective. 

It is evident that so stiff a problem can only be solved by degrees 
and not by any arbitrary government action for or against any form of 
control. It is unthinkable that out of the friendly international 
co-operation forced upon the nations by war it should not be possible 
to evolve some scheme of- approach which will lead to intelligent 
application of human labour to the appropriate tasks. Uncontrolled 
production served its purpose when scarcity was the watchword of the 
world. Now that we have advanced towards a more enlightened period 
when mechanical appliances intelligently controlled can amply supply 
the needs of all men, itis our bounden duty to find a way to the achieve- - 
ment of a system that will permit of the best possible use being made 
of the enlarged productive capacity. It will certainly be more difficult 
to integrate.production in one organic whole than to rely on the lunge 
and thrust of the market as a method of controlling prices and output. 
Such a system defeats its own ends since the maladjustment cannot be 
perceived and therefore cannot be remedied until after the machine has 
become unbalanced. Hence the repeated slumps and booms that 
distress mankind. A 

It is to be feared that industry, as constituted to-day, is not yet 
ready for effective well-balanced reconstruction. We have yet to 
organise statistics on an elaborate scale so that they may present an . 
accurate picture of supply and demand. Despite the forming of many 
trade associations and industrial organisations and Chambers of 
Commerce, with few exceptions no system has been devised competent 
to perform this task, which is essential for successful international 
co-operation within the economic field. We cannot and must not look 
to Parliament to carry through the necessary legislation until trade and. 
industry are prepared to present a workable, comprehensive skeleton 
scheme. It would indeed be preferable that each industry should 
prepare its own scheme so as to organise from within, looking for 
subsequent. statutory authority where recalcitrants. obstruct action or 
where international negotiations are required. 

.It is clear that the world will look to Britain for a lead. USAI is 
wedded to rugged individualism, and unless a sudden change of heart 
should supervene they are unlikely to attempt any type of collective 
action, nor are they likely to accept international control, much less to 
participate in foreign negotiations except as observers. The Continent 
has been wrecked and despoiled and must travel far before being able 
er willing to enter into negotiations of wide international purport. 
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But there is nothing to prevent those industries which havë previously 
had understandings with foreign producers from linking up their 
interests de novo. The extension of this field will pave the way subse- 
quently to more elaborate interlocking of industry. But the British 
` genius for organisation, if left to itself, will surely evolve some workable 
scheme calculated to make the most of our resources without attempt- 
ing to enforce prematurely any cut-and-dried scheme of the parlour 
planner. 

A perusal of the many reports recently issued bewilders the mind and 
leaves a sense of impotence. Such labour may have its value in eluci- 
dating the subject under discussion, but it discloses sectional ambitions 
and reveals an absence of design. But the British mind is prone to 
walk warily. Solvitur ambulando is the motto resulting in gradual 
adjustment to environment, eventually fitting into a well-integrated 
scheme. Lloyds’ world-wide organisation was evolved from casual 
meetings of sea captains in a city coffee house, while the growth of the 
Bank of England to.its present vast world-wide responsibilities has 
been accomplished by slow stages and from practical necessity rather 
than ‘from theoretical considerations. As far as post-war decontrol of 
industry is concerned we must begin with those which are able to’ 
function freely by having ready access to raw material supplies and 

-which have a free market for their products. Gradually, as other 
industries are freed from war work, tey càn be left to find their own 
. feet. 

It cannot be denied that the policy followed by controllers has 
tended to add strength to the weaker members while diminishing that 
_ of the more powerful: The usual process of elimination by inefficiency 

has been suspended. It will take time to remedy the retention of misfits. 

The grouping together of industries so as to operate the best equipped 

factories introduces a problem which may well be left to the indus- 

trialist to solve. Where national efficiency has been the gainer by 
_ selection of the fittest it would be folly to attempt to retrace steps. 

But what of the smaller organisations? During the war public opinion 

has veered round to the necessity of protecting the public interest 

where monopolies are concerned. It is certainly desirable that some 

control over prices of monopoly goods should be devised. The tendency 

- of the age favours associated effort, which results in large-scale opera- 

tions. ` It would be futile to seek to reverse this trend. Where mass 

production cheapens products, the benefit, after allowing a reasonable 

return to the industry, should be passed on to the consumer. Modern 

methods promise abundance and cheapness. The fault of the past 

decades has been the effort to prevent, by dubious devices, cheapness 

from reaching the public. General prosperity can come equally by the 

payment of higher wages or by increasing the purchasing value of ~ 
money through offering better value. The latter aim bestows benefits 
impartially whereas wage adjustments usually affect strongly organised 
sections and may be inequitable. The artificial enhancement of prices 
of many articles unduly raises the cost of living, incidentally depriving 
the lower sections of society and thereby reducing consumption while 
adding to unemployment. The list of over-priced commodities would 
indeed be long. 

In conclusion, only by intensive labour intelligently applied can we 
secure a better standard of living. Some greater measure of control | 
than that acceptable before the war may assist us to achieve this. The 
degree of control must be decided by those engaged in the industry, 
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bearing in mind the special factors that affect their particular industry. 
The chief aim is to secure the highest efficiency, so as to be able to - 
produce goods at a competitive price and to assure sufficient return to 
permit the payment of generous wages, to build up reserves for replace- 
ment of worn-out plant, and to ensure fair remuneration to capital and 
management. The Inland Revenue must play their part by making 
sure that taxation is levied on an equitable basis, after adequate 
allowance for renewal and obsolescence. After all, is not the Treasury 
the principal partner in all industry to-day? To legislate for social 
benefits and extended education and improved medical services before 
we have organised trade and industry to yield the necessary funds to 
pay for these benefits is nobly optimistic, if premature. One would 
have preferred concrete efforts to reconstruct trade and industry under 
the puzzling post-war conditions before pledging the resources of the 
country to heavy new obligations. Never has the nation had to face so 
formidable a task. Are we prepared for it? We cannot long dwell in 
the twilight of the unknown. What we now seek is evidence of vision 
in shaping our future course. The future of Britain depends upon 
action which must shortly take shape. 
ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


LAMARCK: PRECURSOR OF DARWIN. 


HE bicentenary on August 1st of Lamarck’s birth is not an ~ 
I occasion for stirring up the embers of biological controversies, 
for Lamarckism and NeoLamarckism have received full treat- 
ment in the pages of both specialist textbook and everyday encyclo- 
pedia. Rather is it one for inquiring what kind of man was this 
precursor of Darwin, who, despite the fact that he died unhonoured 
and unsung while so many of his contemporaries courted and won the 
limelight, has had his name perpetuated in such foundation stones of 
biology. French science in the later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries was indeed full of high lights. In the fervent hope that 
France will rise again, there has been much emphasis on her art and 
literature ; little or none concerning her chemists, pharmacists, mathe- 
maticians and naturalists. If one’s memory must go on any nostalgic 
pilgrimage to the South bank of the Seine, let it pause for a change 
before that statuary group still standing (one hopes) down the Boule- 
vard St. Michel, before those young pharmacists Pelletier and Caventou 
holding forth the chemist’s flask as symbol of victory, of the triumph 
of these men in the twenties who won quinine, cinchonine and other 
invaluable drugs. Or let it wander in the Jardin des Plantes—ignoring 
the pungent zoo, since France has learned better at Vincennes—and see 
again the revered ground where so many Frenchmen won lustre if not 
always laurels. 
The Jardin des Plantes, one-time the Jardin du Roi. That is where 
Lamarck came to’ occupy a subsidiary post, to strain his eyes at the 
microscope until he went blind. The Jardin, founded in a previous 
century when Guy de la Brosse, king’s physician, gave up his house and 
grounds to provide a small oasis of medicinal plants, had barely 
flourished during the first century of its existence. But then, in 1739, 
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came Buffon, the first of Lamarck’s brilliant contemporaries, to turn 
out the physicians; to extend the grounds by spending his pay on 
them ; to supply iron gates from his own forges ; and to buy a collec- 
tion of them which the King’s treasury could ‘hardly afford—‘ Que 
voulez-vous? Le Jardin est mon fils ainé,” he-cried. (Buffon had one 
disappointment in his son Buffonet, as he called him, who showed little 
talent after touring European collections with Lamarck.) The Jardin 
became a centre of science with men like. Berthollet, famous chemist 
and superintendent of dyeing processes there; like Rouelle, king of 
eccentrics, who would begin his chemistry demonstrations by hanging 
wig on a retort, throwing off vestments in the manner of a pugilist, and 
often continue lecturing out of sight and hearing while searching for 
more apparatus iri a store. But supreme.were the Jardin’s naturalists 
like St. Hilaire, appointed at twenty-two to the chair “ of mammals, 
birds, reptiles and fishes,” while Lamarck had to be satisfied with the 
chair “of inferior animals” (‘‘Vinconnu,” as Michelet called it), of 
insects and worms. In that scheme-of reorganisation carried out by the 
National Convention in 1793 despite the Terror—the year of founding 
the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle—Desfontaine got the chair of botany 
although Lamarck was a botanist and no zoologist.. With that great 
botanist De Jussieu, with Von Humboldt living in Paris for some time, . 
with Cuvier who so strongly opposed Lamarck’s system, it will be 

appreciated that Lamarck was surrounded by brilliant contemporaries 
(who must be mentioned’ since Lamarck was so mfinenced by Buffon 


` and had to compete with more favoured men). 


Unlike Cuvier, who received his university ciiao by the patronage 
of the Duke Charles of Wiirtemberg and went on to a peerage and many 
honours, Lamarck had to fend for himself. He came, it is true, from a 
noble family of Picardy, now of the Department of the Somme; but 


. his father had too large a family for the small estate. The eleventh 


child of the family, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine dé Monet, to give him 
his full complement, was intended for the Church. His father’s death in 
1760 releasing him, he joined the army as he had desired, bought a 
horse and rode into Germany to the French lines on the eve of Fissings- 
hausen to join the grenadiers. The French fought and lost the battle ; 


‘all officers in Lamarck’s company were killed; and Lamarck was 


promoted by the field-marshal himself for his courage in sticking to his 


- post in face of almost certain death. Or so the story goes in Cuvier’s 


Eloge de M. de Lamarck. When peace came again, he spent five years 
in garrison at Toulon and Monaco, but then had to leave the army 
with his neck injured by a practical joke of a brother officer. There 
followed a year of recovery—an important one, since he became 
fascinated with the Mediterranean flora and eventually became a 
botanist in publishing his Flore Francaise in 1778 and his Dictionnaire 
de Botanique after his return with Buffon fils from his European tour. 
(Since his botany stood him in such good stead later in life, one must 
mention also his Illustrations de Genres made with his own hands for the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique of 1785.) Lamarck left the army with a 
beggarly 400 francs pension, becoming a bank clerk for a time and 
then living with his brother near Paris for four years while studying 
medicine. 

In face of the poor prospects open to him as naturalist, Lamarck 
abandoned medicine. It was a bold decision, but he was helped by 
Buffon, who ensured the publication of his Flore and got him a com- 
mission from the king to travel through Holland, Germany and Hun- 
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gary to meet foreign botanists and collect plants for the ultimate 
benefit of the Jardin du Roi. From his return in 1782 to the foundation 
of the Museum in 1793, he was miserably poor, being first a keeper of , 
the Herbarium at 1,000 francs a year and then doing odd jobs until his 
professorship of the lowly worms (“ Pinconnu ”) at a salary of 2,868 
livres, 6 sous, 8 deniers. In the Museum’s records the 1794 entry sums 
up this enthusiastic naturalist willing to abandon botany and take up 
the study of a confused collection of “invertebrates ” (as he called 
_ them): “ Lamarck—5o0 years old; married for second time; wife 
enceinte ; six children ; ; professor of zoology, insects, worms and 
microscopic animals.” 

Thus did Lamarck at the age ‘of fifty begin that new chapter in 
scientific thought, that evolutionary theory which was at least fifty 
years in advance of his time, which was obscured both in his day— 
since Cuvier was all the rage among biologists—and later when Darwin 
came on the scene. At the Jardin he found a vast number of his lowly 
creatures accumulated in disorder. Yet this man, whose previous 
knowledge of zoology was confined to conchology, with untiring zeal 
began the study of that science—from the right end, from the lowly 
amoeba. Their infinite variety so fascinated him that a series of pub- 
lished works are milestones indicating his progress. 1801 brought his 
Système des Animaux sans Vertébres ; the next year his Recherches sur 
l'organisation des Corps Vivans; in 1809 followed his Philosophie 
Zoologique ; and from 1815 to 1822 his seven-volume Histoire Naturelle 
des Animaux sans Vertébres. He revelled in detailed description and 
classification of orders and genera. Out of confusion he brought order. 
He studied infusoria, molluscs and corals, found a new group of spiders 
and introduced a class of worms named Annelida. And then, as a 
result of his extensive searchings, because he found it difficult to believe, 
for example, that there had been a separate act of creation for over 
80,000 related beetles, he began to dream of all the various species, no 
matter how different, being evolved from one common parentage. 

He was the first to explore the world of Acquired Characteristics : 
arguing that if a group of animals acquired a particular habit develop- 
ing fully a particular part of their body, such development would be 
inherited by their offspring and a new variety result. Environment he 
believed to be particularly important. In cold countries animals would 
acquire woolly coats; in great plains they would have long swift legs 
for speed ; in.forests, some form of climbing limbs. He held that if all 
species existing or extinct were to be known, all could be arranged in a 
long chain, any link of which would be virtually indistinguishable from 
its immediate neighbour.. Gaps, he maintained, were due to destruction 
of intermediate links and might be filled later by paleontology. Never 
is a species fixed, but always subject to variation by some agent, by 
environment for example. Thus Lamarck, in his Histoire Naturelle, 
included among his postulates the supervention of new needs or besoins 
which would lead to new efforts and this to individual modification of 
structure. He failed to hit on the natural selection theme of Darwin 
and-on the survival of the fittest; yet in some ways he seemed to go 
further than his successor in recognising limitations. of a mechanistic 
view, in insisting on the part played by a vital principle or édan. He 
believed that the animal and plant worlds must be linked at some stage 
or. stages. Above all, he stressed the hereditary. transmission of acquired 
characteristics or somatic variations. Birds near the shore would 
develop long legs from the need to wade deeper and.deeper in search of 
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food; blacksmiths would develop brawny arms. As a naturalist 
Lamarck excelled in fertility of ideas, in exact description, in breadth 
of vision. His great efforts to classify echinoderms, ascidians and 
others are necessarily incomplete but nevertheless of commanding 
interest. 

Occasionally Lamarck wandered outside biology and was rebuffed 
for his pains. He expressed disagreement with some chemistry of 
Lavoisier and Berthollet, for example. He published essays on meteor- 
 ology—a subject studied from a garret window perched high in Paris— 
and endeavoured to interest the Emperor in it; as Arago in his Histoire 
de ma Jeunesse tells : ‘‘ Napoleon passed from me to another member 
of the Institute ; to a naturalist famous for his brilliant and important 
discoveries, M. Lamarck. The old man presented Napoleon with a 
book. ‘ What is this?’ said the Emperor. ‘Is it your absurd. Météor- 
ologie with which you are disgracing your old age? Write on natural 
history and I will receive your works with pleasure. I only accept this . 
out of consideration for your grey hair. Here!’ he cried, as he handed 
the book to an aide-de-camp. Lamarck burst into tears.” 
`. The end came after a final period of total blindness in which, as with 
Courtois, discoverer of iodine, poverty was his reward. Yet unlike 
Nicolas Leblanc, founder of the soda industry, who shot himself in his 
misery, Lamarck had the consolation of help from his daughter and 
from Latreille in working on despite his affliction. There is no per- 
manent shrine at Montparnasse. The site of the rough trench is known ; 
the bones lie below Denfert-Rochereau.in those fantastic catacombs 
one explored with guttering candle in days when Paris was free. 


MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


.WAR AND THE LOCATION 
OF INDUSTRY. 


AR always accelerates changes in the social and political 
W spheres, and modern warfare demands changes in industry 
which normally take many years to accomplish. Alterations 
must be made rapidly in the structure of industry and its location to 
meet the urgent requirements of the armed forces and strategic con- 
siderations. Air warfare and the bombing of key industries behind the 
front lines assume a growing importance with every turn of the war, 
and industrial location must in part depend upon this factor. It is 
interesting to speculate upon the extent to which war will influence the 
- permanent structure of British industry; and although it is sometimes 
impossible to relate probable changes to accepted developments 
because of the lack of information and the need for secrecy, we ought to 
plan ahead with a clear view of what is likely to happen. 

Previous changes in the location of industry have taken place over 
several ‘hundred years, and they have been adequately described by 
historians, but the changes which began after 1918 and were accelerated 
after 1930 are of paramount importance in industry to-day. England 
had specialised for centuries in-the production of textiles and heavy 
machinery, and these industries were centred on the great coalfields of 
the British Isles, since coal was the only source of power used during the 
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nineteenth century. During the First Great War many of our export 
markets were lost, and this was accompanied by changes in demand. 
Light engineering industries were developed in the Midlands and the 
south of England to meet the demand for such new products as auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes, and for luxury goods of all kinds. The new 
industries were centred in the south primarily because coal was no 
longer the only source of power, and because the new markets for these 
products were mainly in the south. To these two factors were added 
many others, long term depression in the older industries, the breaking 
down of the factor of geographical inertia with the increasing mobility 
of labour, better transport facilities, etc., all combining to make an 
industrial England more dependent upon modern requirements than 
upon the traditional factors of location. 

These new factors were adequately described in the 1939 P.E.P. 
Report on the Location of Industry, and some of the probable future 
developments were indicated, but war has altered the course of industry 
and accelerated the tempo of the transference from pre-war industrial 
areas. The south and the Midlands must remain the centres of the 
light engineering industries, but their proximity to the forward battle 
areas and their vulnerability to air bombing has caused the north to 
regain much of its lost importance. Many new ordnance factories and 
industrial plants have been built, and their size indicates that they are 
not merely intended for war-time production but that they will eventu- 
ally be used for the manufacture of peace-time commodities. The west 
is regaining its importance for a similar reason. The west coast ports 
are the main outlets for British exports, and they are the key to the 
New World and aid from the United States; they must be kept open 
at all costs, and although they have suffered from bombing their ' 
efficiency remains unimpaired, and they are regaining much of the 
trade which was lost to London and Southampton during the inter-war 
period. Industry will always gravitate to the ports, and many of the 
decaying industries of the west have found a-new lease of life during 
the present conflict. 
eThese reasons are concerned with the EEE ER of former 
industrial areas, but new centres of industry have been created to defeat 
the attacks of raiding aircraft and to make each area self-sufficient in 
the event of invasion. War inevitably brings regionalism into promin- ` 
ence, and the historical development of nationalism is temporarily 
reversed in the interests of national safety. Industrial regionalism does 
not mean the end of nationalisation and centralisation but rather the 
greater co-ordination of all areas in the national interest, and the 
greater responsibility of the central government in ensuring that . 
regionalism does not involve wasted or duplicated effort. Such a policy 
of spreading the risk must involve a‘certain amount of wastage, 
because it means the creation of self-contained industrial units in areas 
which are unfitted or only partially suitable for industrialisation. 
Historical evolution always tends to eliminate wastage of this kind, and 
those areas which best combine the factors of production have long 
been industrialised. But new industries are being established in areas 
which have only very limited facilities to recommend them, and their 
creation has, for instance, raised the serious problem of the transference 
of skilled labour to the new areas, and led to an inevitable wastage of 
the benefits accruing from large, scale production when complementary 
industries are working together. 

The development of regionalism in war-time is obviously in the best 
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interests of British industry at the present time, but is it justifiable in 
the long period ? The problem is at once raised of relating urgent needs - 
to long-term planning, and of combining the war-time location of 
industry with the real trend of economic evolution. Ought we to: allow 
strategic considerations to modify industrial location in such a way-as 
to retard economic progress, since regionalism in peace time; by 
reducing the scale of the plant, raises-the price of the product and’cuts 


down demand ? On the other hand, regionalism of the kind necessitated 


by war conditions has a good deal to commend it on the grounds of 
social welfare:. The cities which grew up during the-nineteenth century, 
particularly in the north, have for long been a discredit to us, and their 
survival into the middle of the twentieth century in their first: form 
must be attributed to the indifference and inertia of the government 
and the British people. Social welfare work of a satisfactory character 
is impossible in towns which were hastily. constructed over a hundred 
years ago to’ meet the needs of the factories at that time, and they 
impose a depressing bondage upon the workers. They are hemmed in 
by tiny houses and narrow streets, and in the greater cities it is virtually 
impossible for their childrén ever to see-the country, because transport’ 
costs represent a considerable item in the worker’s budget. If region- 
alism means the creation of a number of garden cities planned in the 
best interests of factory workers, then social considerations ought to 
take precedence over economic requirements. If, on the other hand, it 
means the wholesale destruction of the English countryside and the 
unlimited expansion of ribbon building, it must be opposed at all costs. 

It is difficult to determine the probable trend of development after the 


- war, ‘but we ought to realise that the great industrial cities of the 


nineteenth: century cannot be defended on social grounds. The health 
and happiness of the ordinary. people are far more important than the 
primary consideration of economic gain, but this question. touches 
political issues which are outside the-scope.of this article. But- socialism 
in the industrial world is rapidly being. accepted as essential: and 
inevitable both now and after the war, and political changes are never 
wholly unrelated to economic changes. 

The classical conception of economic man has long since given place: 
to a more rational examination ofthe motives of human action; and we 
no longer think of man as-a political, social, or economic animal. It is 


‘true that economic developments profoundly affect the- social and 


political man; but the converse is equally true, and they are-so closely 
inter-related that an examination of any one in isolation is dangerous’ 
and misleading. Economic theory defends the pre-war changes in the 


- location of industry in so far as they were the response to existing condi- . 


- tions, changes in demand, fluctuating markets, and so on, but the 
‘changes in the war years cannot be so easily defended. It is true that 


war-time industry requires the establishment of large-scale plants, and 
that full advantage is now being taken of the possibilities of increasing 
returns with decreasing costs; but such factories have been designed 
for war production, and the return to normal conditions will inevitably 
mean the contraction and probable cessation of their output. Even . 
when they are converted to the manufacture of peace-time goods their 
potential output must far exceed the demand for the- product, and 
their continued existence cannot be justified'on economic grounds. 

The-rationalisation of industry which must accompany such a con- 
traction is a painful process for the community and the workers, and 
the difficulties are increased if'an attempt is made to keep all the new 
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industrial centres in production with a lower individual output. It 
would be more defensible on economic grounds if many factories were. 
to cease production entirely and the remainder allowed to manufacture 
as much as possible in order to secure the advantages of decreasing 
costs, thus reducing prices to the consumer and using their increased 
income-to improve the living conditions of the workers and to provide 
social services. 

The problem of reconciling war requirements with long-term schemes 
for industrial location is not therefore as acute as it seems at first 
glance if we assume that war-time regionalism is to be followed by a 
selection of the most suitable sites for permanent new industries. The 
destruction of buildings in the older industrial towns has given us an 
opportunity of rebuilding them decently, to equal any of the new 
cities which will spring up during the next few years, and in their case - 
social improvement will accompany economic progress. In the case of 
the new industrial areas, the most unsuitable must be abandoned as 
soon as possible, and attention concentrated on those towns in which 
social interests least conflict with economic considerations. Such a 
selection will not be difficult. Many sites will be rejected when the 
purely strategic considerations for their erection have ceased to apply, 
and many others will be found to present too great difficulties in their 
administration and high cost of production, which cannot be justified 
by their social merits and good siting from the workers’ point of view. 

The location of industry after the war is a problem which must 
receive attention now, and we must reject the laissez-faire conception 
of natural economic growth and automatic adjustment. Planning is 
essential in the modern world, and planning means foresight and the 
ability to make the fullest use of natural resources. Changes long 
overdue in the industrial world are being forced upon us, together with 
many innovations which are only economically justifiable in war-time, 
and post-war reconstruction plans must preserve the best features of 
these changes._ This is particularly true in the case of industrial loca- 
tion, and war-time expansion must be modified in the best interests of 
social and economic progress. The painful process of contraction 
within each productive unit can be shortened and the transition to 
normal conditions made easier if planning takes the place of long-term 
economic adjustment. Industrial contraction must always be difficult, 
_ but it need not lead to general depression, and there is every reason for 
believing that this will not occur if planning for the post-war years 
receives the full attention of the Government and the co-operation of 
the British people. 

: R. JAMES. . 


P.S.—Owing to the absence of the author in the Middle East, the late 
Sir Percy Alden kindly undertook to bring it up to date —Epirors, C.R. 


Since this article was written the White Paper on “ Employment 
Policy,” together with Dr. Dalton’s speech on the Location of Industry 
and finally the debate on Employment Policy on June 21st, make it 
possible to define more closely the views of the Government. In Part 
III of the Employment Policy, which deals with the “ Balanced 
Distribution of Industry and Labour,” the Government proposes to 
attack the problems of local unemployment in what were called 
Depressed Areas before the war and are now to be renamed “ Develop- 
ment Areas.” Three ways are indicated: first by so influencing the 
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location of the new enterprises as to diversify the industrial composition 
of such areas ; secondly by removing obstacles to the transfer of workers 
from one area or occupation to another; and thirdly by providing 
training facilities to fit: workers moved from declining industries. 
While reaffirming the intention of the Government to assist the coal, 
shipbuilding and iron and steel industries to achieve full employment 
after the war, Dr. Dalton dealt with paragraph 25 “ by so influencing 
- the location of new enterprises as to diversify the industrial composi- 
tion of areas which are particularly vulnerable to unemployment.” 
This, if not the crux of the whole matter, is at any rate a crucial point. 
The Government has the power to influence the location of new fac- 
tories and extensions and can do this on a broad view of the national 
interest, never allowing. the old depressed areas to fall into a state of 
decay. These areas will therefore have priority in the “ switch over ” 
from post-war arms production to production for civilian purposes. 
In the grant of licences for the building of new factories priority will be 
given to these areas. 

It is clear that the right distribution of industry after the war cannot 
be obtained without continuous and well directed Government inter- 
vention. What is wanted is the reasonable balance of industrial 
development throughout the country: To establish industrial stability 
must be the concern of the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour 
working through the new Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
It follows that, if industry is to be well diversified, priority must be 
given to the urgent need for new houses and this means priority in the 
use of building labour and materials. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to stimulate development in the areas that have been neglected, 
to improve communications, and to take the necessary mieasures to 
give full employment and prosperity so that the new term “ Develop- 
ment Areas ” -may become a true description of what has actually 
taken place. j , . 
PERCY ALDEN. ` 
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PUNISHMENT OF THE GUILTY. 


HE flying bomb, among its other effects, has confirmed many 

] English people in their determination, when victory is won, so 
to punish the German nation that never again shall there be any 
inclination in that quarter to repeat these present crimes. The core of 
the feeling génerated or reinforced by this new and clever German 
invention is the fury directed against a diabolically efficient people in 
the business of war, a people who with hideous consistency contrive to 
visit upon other people the first and worst suffering in the havoc they 
set afoot. For five years all their neighbours have been ground down. 
It is the people of London, of Normandy, of Italy, of White Russia who 
in the present phase of the war are still racked and torn by the cam- 
paigns that result from Germany’s aggressions. These monocled 
Prussian officers eat French food, drink French wines and waters as 
they devastate French territory, blast French villages, enslave French 
people, turn the French coast into a nightmare of concrete and steel. 
There is a complete contempt in the German mind for the property, 
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interests and lives of other peoples. It is all too easy to understand the 
bitter resolve on the part of Germany’s victims that this time, unlike 
the last, it shall not be possible for these guilty Germans, when: the 
game is up, to throw down their arms, and by a timely surrender to 
halt the tornado of war as it sweeps back towards the German 
homeland. 

But there is more in Lit than that. In a sense more profound and more 
calculated than ever distinguished the feelings generated by the last 
war, there are those who argue that the German nation is of a proved 
criminal and dangerous propensity, and must this time be punished, 
not as a mere matter of future self-defence on the part of those who 
within living memory have been twice victimised, but as a matter of 
elementary duty in the general scheme of things. It is true enough that 
some minds are swayed by a crude desire for revenge in itself, so firmly 
are they gripped by fear and hatred of Germany. But there are other 
minds which approach the argument from a philosophic and even a 
religious motive. 

In its best form that argument may be summarised in this way. The 
human intelligence, as is commonly taught by Christian authority, is 
the finest work of God’s natural creation. It is able for instance, by its 
own natural operation, to arrive at a knowledge of God’s existence and 
of some of God’s attributes. In an age, therefore, when intelligence is 
at a discount and when the enlightened people—in other words and for 
the sake of the argument the United Nations—are forced to fight the 
heretical notion of the primacy of the senses, it is a first duty of Christian 
exposition not to Compromise about the competence of human intelli- 
gence. When Holy Writ gives the warning, “ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” the intelligent human being underlines the 
word “ vengeance,” and claims that the vindication of justice is not 
thereby affected. Indeed, this latter is, on the contrary, argued to be 
a solemn duty, its performance a virtue, imposed as an obligation upon 
all authority, upon judges and upon lawmakers in the public scope and 
upon individuals in the private scope. Its object is the reparation of 
violence done to the order of justice, its method of operation being the 
imposition of pain and penalty upon the violator ; but it is a virtue 
and a duty hard to exercise and exposed to snares of its own. 

Those who maintain that the present war is a just war on the part 
of the United Nations (an overwhelming majority of the people who 
constitute those nations) therefore argue that the victors, the said 
United Nations, must.face the obligation of restoring the damaged order 
of justice, the championship of which was their very motive in going to 
war, and which, therefore, constitutes their claim to be fighting a just 
war. In his recentbroadcast allocution the Pope upheld “ the principles 
both of a just expiation for acts of violence, committed against persons 
or things, which were not really necessitated by the conduct of the war, 
and of guarantees necessary for the defence of right against possible 
violence.” In a word, according to this argument, the victor has an 
undoubted right, even a Christian duty, to punish the vanquished, 
always supposing that he does so within the bounds of strict justice. 
He does no moral wrong if he so punishes the vanquished. 

Then what of mercy, another clear Christian obligation? There is 
general agreement among the exponents of the Christian faith that 
justice should be tempered with mercy. So say allofus. There are times 
when the obligation of justice itself may be superseded by the greater 
obligation of mercy, and when the damaged order of justice may be 
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safely entrusted for redress to the operation of mercy. But—and this 
is the crux of the argument—there are other times, we are told, when 
this is not so. It all depends upon the disposition of the guilty. The 
relevant question is, What is the present intention of the guilty German 
towards the future? Has he arrived at a true “ change of heart,” either 
since the sufferings and injustices of the war were unleashed, or because - 
of them? Is he in a state of mind where mercy would be appreciated 
by him as mercy, and where he would not again misconstrue mercy as 
the sentimental-folly of a victor who “ does not kick a man when he is 
down ” and who “ plays cricket,” etc. In other words, would he-fulfil 
the postulate of the opening words in the morning prayers of the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer: “ When a wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed and doeth that which 
is right, he shall save his soul alive ” ? f 

Such is the argument. The conclusion to which it leads, in the minds 
of many trained theologians (Roman Catholic, for instance, in their 
theology, British in their breed), is that the decisive fact is the aggression 
twice-repeated by Germany within living memory. Once bitten, so to 
` speak, twice merciful ; twice bitten, thrice just. Mercy, therefore, in 
the present outlook is relegated to the background. Let it be clearly 
understood that what is here being interpreted is-the opinion, not of 
the brutal and primitive dog-fighter whose supreme joy is to win a war 
no matter what it is about, and no matter whether he knows what it is 
about ; nor of the more advanced Sir Gallahad who, fired with holy 
indignation, seeks victory because the enemy, in Mr. Churchill’s 
epithets, is “ wicked and cruel ” ; but of sincere aspirants to philosophic 
and theological virtue. 

Alas! the philosopher and the theologian are too often ignorant of 
the mundane facts in our modern politics: a not surprising defect if 
one remembers that, particularly in war-time but also normally at all 
times, the machinery of diplomatic practice, helped by the devastating 
efficiency of the modern propagandist technique, is in a large measure 
directed towards advancing national “interests” without much 
regard for the abstract truth. It is not easy even for an expert student 
of diplomacy to distinguish the true from the false in the: flood of 
propaganda which assails him. In war-time deception is regarded as a 
legitimate weapon. Mr. Churchill himself has stated during the present 
war—-unless my memory is playing me a trick—that it is. permissible 
for a leader to deceive even his own people for a while if thereby he 
contrives also to deceive the enemy. The question of war-guilt, there- 
fore, to the minds of those who have given objective historical study 
to it, is always a difficult and treacherous field ‘of research. ‘The roots 
of the present war, for instance, are to be traced much further back 
than September 1939. None the less the hypothesis, which we all on 
this side of the battle-line without much hesitation accept, is that our 
present cause is comparatively clear and just. We all believe it to be, 
even though we played our part in creating the predisposing conditions 
which led to the war. But who says that our cause is just ? Ourselves. 
There is the snag. One is remarkably lenient, optimistic and enthusiastic 
about one’s own case ; and anyway, it is an elementary judicial principle 
that we are not competent to be the judge of our own case. 

If we are to tackle this chronic state of international lawlessness, 
which in our time has become a menace both to the operation of God’s 
natural law and to the mystic spread of God’s supernatural grace, we 
must face and deal with the central fact of what is wrong in thé political 
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world. A man whose tooth aches must submit to the dentist’s drill, 
painful as it be. He does so submit, for he knows that nothing is to be 
gained by cursing his tooth or hitting it with a hammer. The difference 
between ‘vengeance and justice upon the tooth would be a fool’s 
argument. The intelligent course is to submit to the dentist. Now in. 
international affairs, there is no dentist, so to speak; and no judge. 
We suffer from a painful condition of disease, and we argue and fight 
about it, and fight again. There is no supernational authority competent 
to judge where the evil originates or to impose a cure, or at best we do 
not acknowledge an existing authority which could perform such a 
function, if we were only willing to submit. 

Let one single contemporary. fact for one moment be considered. 

Hitler is a man of misdirected fanatical zeal. He is probably mad. In 
the recent battle for Cherbourg he could issue an order to tens of 
thousands of Germans to defend the port to the last man, hopeless as 
the prospect was; and those tens of thousands of devoted Germans 
obeyed the order. Why? Simply because in the natural order there is 
implanted in man a disposition to obey “ authority.” In the case of the 
lower animals the corresponding disposition takes the form of, an 
instinct, because the lower animals have no freedom of will. Man, who 
is contrastingly free, is able either to use his intelligence by obeying the 
only authority that can serve his purpose, or to substitute another—any 
other—authority which not only cannot serve his purpose, but must 
inevitably in the nature of things lead him to disaster. Having chosen 
wrongly, there is indeed no limit to the chaos and catastrophe into which 
he may lead himself. In our time we are given the startling spectacle 
of an entire German people obeying, and an entire world dancing to the 
tune of, a madman such as Hitler. This, indeed, in a real sense is Hitler’s 
war. But how comes it that a man like Hitler is able to plunge the 
world into war, and to keep it at war year after year? Because the 
world has lost its perception of the “ authority ” to which it should 
submit. When, therefore, our theologians back up our politicians in 
prescribing the “ punishment ”’ of Germany for the sake of “ justice ” 
- justice on the contrary being the reward that would infallibly and 
automatically result from a universal submission to the authority of 
God in God’s universe—we are justified in wondering whether the 
deterioration in human intelligence produced by our submission to 
wrong authority has not begun to undermine the intelligence—albeit. 
not from any fault of theirs—of the very theologians themselves. In 
the nature of things there cannot be a distinctively British brand of 
theology, even though there be a Church “ of. England.” 

There is in any case something badly wrong with our politics ; and 
mere victory in this war will not put it right. We are so entangled in 
the general mesh of deceptions and contortions, our own included, that 
we cannot even marshal the evidence on which to diagnose what is 
wrong. The simplest facts are almost habitually subjected to con- 
tortion and confusion. For instance, in his statement to the House of 
Commons on May 24th, Mr. Churchill made some reference to Spain, 
during the course of which he said: “ I hope Spain will be a strong 
influence for the peace of the Mediterranean after the war.” No sentence 
could be simpler or more obvious in its meaning. Yet not a single 
person in Spain was allowed by the Spanish political authority to 
appreciate what Mr. Churchill said. Almost automatically the Spanish 
newspapers (which were the only channel available to the people of 
Spain for their information about what Mr. Churchill had said, ‘and 
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which in common with the national newspapers of most couritries take 
' their brief in the matter of foreign affairs from the political authority) 

twisted the words into something quite different, in order to serve what 

those newspapers and their mentors regarded as the diplomatic interests 
. of their own country. 

In the May number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW a glaring 
example was given of the way in which Goebbels, to mislead the German 
people, twisted the meaning of something that had appeared in that 
Review. Similarly in the present instance the Spanish newspapers, 
crazy with this modern poison of propaganda, one and all mistranslated 
and falsified what Mr. Churchill had said, in order to bemuse the 
Spanish people with the notion that Mr. Churchill had promised to 
Spain after the war a “ dominating ” position throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area. The sentence above quoted from Mr. Churchill’s speech 
was generally translated in the Spanish newspapers to read as if he had 
said :. “ I hope Spain will have a strong influence on the peace of the 
Mediterranean after the war.” The change from “ be a strong influence 
for ” to “ have a strong influence on ”’ was precisely the sort of nuance 

_that ‘opened, and was no doubt intended to open, the propagandist 
-flood-gates. The phrase, so changed, became the favourite headline in - 
the Spanish newspapers and was made the favourite subject for 
editorial comment. For instance Informaciones (May 26th), after asking 
rhetorically who could fail to see in the Spain of to-day the most perfectly. 
defined national unity in Europe, and what other country now had’ 
greater cohesion, went on to state that Spain had always possessed 
“ imprescriptible rights. to play a dominating part in the Mediterran- 
ean,” and that history affirmed how unjust had been the limitation of 
those rights. If (went on the article) such an important person as Mr. 
Churchill now recognised this right and respectfully repaired the errors 
of the past, it would not be Spain who would add malicious comments 
to that gesture of reparation ; on the contrary, because she had never 
ceased to hope for it, she would greet it with courtesy and dignity. 
Could there be a more unctuous or.a more mischievous misrepresenta- ; 
tion of what Mr. Churchill had said ? 

If that outburst had been isolated or exceptional, it would not have 
deserved the attention here being given to it. But on the contrary, it 
was merely typical of the other newspaper references to Mr. Churchill’s 
words. A leading article in A BC on the same date, in-its turn based 
upon the Churchill text, spoke of Spain as a Power with vital interests 
in the Mediterranean, thus encouraging Spanish public opinion to dwell, 
not upon Spain’s opportunity to serve the cause of Mediterranean peace 
(which was Mr. Churchill’s clear meaning), but upon her opportunity 
to peg out a claim for extending her own nationalist power in the 
Mediterranean. The future international structure of that sea (the 
article went on) could not be built up without Spanish collaboration ; 
nor was this merely a Spanish opinion, but an opinion universally held, 
as was made obvious, it claimed, from Mr. Churchill’s words. In its 
-peroration that newspaper article concluded that Mr. Churchill had 
‘recognised the historical justification of Spain’s neutrality, and had 
halted with respect before Spain’s Mediterranean mission, her historical 
personality and her power to dispose.of her own destiny : not a word 
being said about the way in which Spain, except on her own terms, 
could contribute to peace. It would be merely, tiresome to quote 
further from the spate of Spanish newspaper comment, falsely based 
upon Mr. Churchill, about the greatness of Spain, about the sterling 
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quality of the Caudillo’s foreign policy, about the prestige now enjoyed 
by Spain throughout the world, as testified by “ realist Britain,” etc. 

The interesting and the sad question is to ask : how in such a circum- 
stance can the people of Spain, priests included, receive a true or a fair 
impression of the issues at stake in foreign affairs? The like circum- 
stance, as we all know, applies in Germany. The control of information 
in that country is total. The modern youth of Germany, those boys 
who fanatically face death for their Fiihrer’s sake, have been soaked 
in deception almost from their birth. They even believe that Hitler, 
as Hitler claims, is an instrument of Providence for the better ordering 
of the world. Tragic? Of course it is tragic. There is no worse sin than 
the seduction of the young from the pure natural goodness and intelli- 
gence implanted in them by God. Though Hitler’s crime in that sense 
be the worst in the world, the worst in the whole history of the world, 
he is not alone in his infamy. In greater or in smaller measure the 
youth—and the adults too—of nearly every country in the world are 
exposed to the propagandist promptings (if deception be too hard a 
word) of their governments. Yet, caught up as we are in the tragedy, 
we cannot put the matter right. Until the war be won, we dare not 
abandon our low-level technique, for the simple reason that if Hitler 
and his fanatic dupes won this war, we, his enemies, would be destroyed, 
and the world plunged into a darkness of barbarism that staggers the 
imagination. 

But God is always in control of His universe. The worst never 
happens. The true mystic sees the eternal balance. He sees the United 
Nations slowly, inexorably winning the war; but paying a hideous 
price for victory. And he sees the majestic justice of that consumma- 
tion. For we, too, are not blameless ; and our victory will be a bitter 
triumph. . ; 

There is no harm then in trying even at this stage to assess the true 
relationship of mercy with justice, for the time will come, perhaps 
sooner than any of us expect it, when we shall have to face the.responsi- 
bility of victory, shall have to show whether we too appreciate what is 
meant by God’s justice and God’s mercy. This is no fanciful essay in 
theoretic philosophy, nor the dream of a mystic who imagines himself 
to be above the battle. It is the most practical of all our war problems. 
How long shall we shut our eyes to the fact that we are created by God, 
and that we prosper only if we obey the laws of God? We have even 
been warned. In 1918 we defeated the Kaiser’s Germany. The entire 
armed forces of Germany threw down their arms in total surrender. By 
the peace treaty Germany was totally disarmed. And now we are 
engaged in defeating Germany all over again, a Germany more for- 
midable in the military sense than anything before known to history. 
The Vansittart answer to that challenging fact is untenable, because 
once the war is over a prosperous Germany will once again become an ` 
essential factor in general prosperity, for prosperity is as indivisible 
as adversity. After this war, as after the last, there will be no united 
resolve to perpetuate the ruins of the German State, for the German 
` people have something to contribute to the sum of human achievement. 
Even if every Briton were at heart a Vansittartite, there would be the 
inevitable complication of other motives in other countries; and it 
would be merely foolish to expect that British merchants, for instance, 
would stand. by with folded arms while the German markets were 
. captured by their competitors, merely as a gesture of agreement with 
_a Vansittartite idea which palpably was not being achieved in any case. 


* 
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And a prosperous Germany would again be as potentially dangerous 
as ever-—if the Stimmung, or the feeling, the relationship, were again 
wroùg. The problem is not to crush out of existence (an impossible 
fantasy), but to harmonise Germany within what Mr. Churchill on 
May 24th called “ the family of nations.” This is a matter of the heart, 
of good sense, of good theology. In one sense Germany will be punished. 
There is no doubt about that. To stand in German shoes after this war 
will bê to Court a horrible fate. The vats of burning oil ‘already held in 
readiness throughout Czechoslovakia, and not only in Czechoslovakia, 
are no figment of a burning imagination. There will be a horrible mas- 
sacre of Germans. No army of occupation will be able to controlit. But 
the long-distance problem remains : what further punitive measures, if 
any, are the Allies in cold blood to impose as a deterrent against still 
another repetition of these crimes? In other words, is retributive 
justice 4 reasonable object of practical politics? In the strategy of war 
a leader holds firmly to the practical object he has in view, and decides 
his plans accordingly. In the strategy of peace a leader should be 
equally realistic. The object in this case at its minimum is to prevent 
another war with Germany. Mere revenge, as most people will probably 
agree, would defeat that object. Moreover, the question first to be 
answered is whether the very notion of punishment, controlled though 
` it be aùd destined for the correction of the guilty, is a sound one when 
the general circumstance is one of anarchy, lacking a supernational 
authority : whether, that is, an imposed penalty is in fact capable of 
repairing the damaged order of justice and of deterring a future 
aggression ? 

The clearest difficulty is the lack of the supernational judicial authority 
aforesaid ; and it is not met by the ad hoc setting up of a post-war 
“ tribunal ” composed exclusively by the Allied nations. Another is 
the doubt whether, in the present condition of international chaos, 
mercy would not after all be a more effective plan towards the object 
in view than punishment ; for the risk is that the punishment in its 
effect prove to be not deterrent, but provocative. Mi. Churchill, on 
May 24th, said: “ Justice will have to be done and retribution will fall - 
upon the wicked and the cruel. The miscreants who set out to subjugate 
first Europe and then the world must be punished, and so must their 
agents who, in so many countries, have perpetrated horrible crimes: 
and who must be brought back to face the judgment of the population, ` 
- very likely in the very scenes of their atrocities.” Yet every morning 
Mr. Churchill himself, one assumes, says the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
he prays: “And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” Can the Mr. Churchill of his morning prayer and 
the Mr. Churchill of his noonday politics be reconciled ? Can we console 
outselves with the idea that, though we forgive, we yet must punish 
the wrongdoer? Only if “ we ”—that is the United Nations—beyond 
question in this case be the instrument of God’s punitive action against 
the wrongdoer. For the wrongdoer is certainly and rightly punished, 
and punished according to God’s natural and supernatural dispensation. 

Perhaps a sense of humour will come to the rescue of the worried - 
seeker after truth in this matter, as it often comes to our help in other 
mattets. Are we God’s instrument in this war ? Perhaps we are. But 
-he would be a bold man who argued that the case is proved. Hitler 
for his part has always claimed to be an instrument of God. He is not 
the only lunatic of that kind in the history of the world. For our part, . 
though we honestly believe in our mission, a little caution would not 
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do us any harm. Where doubt exists, a good plan is to follow the advice 
given. by His Majesty on D-Day, when in his broadcast he bade us 
pray not that God should do our will, but that we should do God’s will; 
In such a resolve we should be clearly right to use our intelligence in 
order to detect the signs and pointers that are given for our guidance. 
For instance, Dunkirk was a clear miracle, in our favour. The whole 
progress of the war is a clear miracle, in our favour. It is now obvious 
that we are destined to win the war, despite the overwhelming military 
superiority of our enemies in the beginning. But it is equally obvious 
that we are not destined to win it easily, or cheaply. ‘The dislodging of 
Germans from the occupied lands is a costly and painful process. Since 
D-Day the weather in the Channel and in Normandy on the whole has 
been against us. Since the launching of the pilotless bombs the weather 
in the sky has been in favour of the bombs. God is omnipotent ; yet 
since the war started nearly five years ago Hitler, as far as we know, 
has not even had a stomach-ache. No doubt there is soniething worse 
than a stomach-ache coming to him ; but five years is a long time. 

A sense of humour and the pointers aforesaid tell us unerringly that 
though we are better than Hitler, we are not much better than we should 
be. Therefore both common sense and strategy bid us try at all costs 
to put ourselves right with God—“ and all these things shall be added.” 
Mercy and forgiveness are two-edged in their mystical effect. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” Our trespasses are 
forgiven, only if we forgive them that trespass against us. Moreover, 
when Saint Augustine reminded us that ‘‘ Christ is called Saviour of 
the world because He came to save the world and not to judge it,” he 
reminded us of a self-evident truth. These wicked wars of our time have 
stirred the human conscience to its depths, as Field-Marshal Smuts has 
observed. The fault is not all on one side. In its roundest form the 
fault is that we have all turned away from God. Contrition on our own 
part, a humble disposition to take a risk for God’s sake by promising 
unconditional mercy as the sequel to unconditional surrender might 
perhaps be a better instrument of future peace than an assumption on 
our part that we are God’s instruments in inflicting punishment upon 
a beaten enemy. 

A long sad history of wars and “ peace ” shows how consistently our 
political civilisation has rejected the truth that mercy is the very 
foundation of the love of God, and that the love of God is the only 
foundation of peace. The laws of God are so perfect that, if we only had 
the sense to see it, they are our best practical guide in the unhappy 
sphere of our mundane politics. What we want is “victory.” Mr. 
Churchill is never tired of saying that his purpose is to beat the “‘enemy”’ 
as soon as possible. If we obeyed God’s law, stopped featuring our- 
selves as God’s chosen instrument for retributive justice, and instead 
boldly proclaimed our intention to wipe the slate clean, not to “‘ punish”’ 
the German criminals (criminals though they be) after the war—a threat 
which anyhow prolongs resistance—but to forgive them and show 
mercy, we perhaps should find that Mr. Churchill’s ambition of beating 
the enemy as soon as possible would be achieved more suddenly than 
the most optimistic of us expected, and we should probably be building 
the soundest foundations for the peace of the future. The policy of 
blasting Hitler and blasting the German criminals is grand and satis- 
factory only on a short view. The ground being treacherous, and a uni- 
versally acknowledged judicial authority being non-existent, we might 
by mistake produce, not correction, but bitterness and another war. 
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Of the two risks mercy is probably the lesser. And in any case Germany 
cannot escape the retribution of her own wrongdoing. No scheming 
of ours will be needed for the condign punishment of the German people. 
If we take our own punishment in the right spirit, we shall concentrate 
our scheming upon the right use of our responsibility as victors. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers.” It is one of the mysteries that we get 
what=we give. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
July roth, 1944. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


GOD AND MAN* 

This is a small book, some 85 pages in all, but it has an extraordinary 
interest for anyone who can look back ‘on the last half century and recall 
what has gone to its making in the author’s long, varied, and most useful life. 
‘He dedicates it to his two grandfathers, John Scott and John Lidgett, on the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of his first reception of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, when he was a lad of fourteeri, from the hands of the former, 
“shis last public act.” ‘ This great act,” Dr. Lidgett continues, “has been 
the spring of all that has been worthy throughout my life.” That is a preg- 
nant sentence, worthy of being well considered in the ecumenical discussions 
of our time, for it is surely difficult to consider such a sacrament as being 
anything but a true sacrament. In the same preface he says, “ This book has 
been a great surprise to me. Throughout last August I have been resting 
with vacuous mind in a lovely garden in Kent and had been rejoicing that all 
my literary work was over, yet on September rst I awoke with the mandate, 
‘Write on God and Man.’ In obedience to that inner call the book has been 
written in the hope that it may prove to be a Tract for the Times.” 

Very much of Dr. Lidgett’s long life has been spent, like that of Dr. Dale 
of Birmingham, in ecclesiastical, social and municipal work as well as in two 
editorial chairs. But, like Dale, he has always recognised that at the very 
foundation of all such Christian activity there must lie a reasonable and 
coherent faith, and so he has always been a theologian at heart. He has 
written very notable books of Theology and, in particular,.one on The 
Fatherhood of God, which after forty years is to ‘the present writer a live and 
still unexhausted contribution to the subject. That certainly cannot be said 
- of most of the theology of the period. 

_ Byvcalling his book a tract for the times J think Dr. Lidgett means that 
to-day our modern culture is obsessed with ideas about man taken in abstrac- 
tion from God. But that is a mere illusion. Man can never be understood in 
abstraction from God,-nor can he effect any permanent good without God. 
In this latest volume he sets forth the conclusions of a lifetime abont God and 
man in clear, grave and reasoned form. 

It has been truly said by Dr. Niebuhr that what is wrong with our modern 
secular culture is that of its two most potent creative influences, the Renaiss- 
ance element has for the time prevailed over that derived from the Reforma- 
tion. To meet this many of our younger theologians would simply go back 
to the Reformation. Dr. Lidgett’s message is, I think, richer and truer. 
He has read the Reformation in terms of John Wesley and the Evangelical 
Revival, and Frederick Denison Maurice has helped him to a fuller under- 
standing of John Wesley. 

‘What, in brief, is his answer to the great questions raised. by his subject ? ? 
I can best give it in his own words: “ The Universe has culminated in Man. 


* God and Man. By Dr. J. Scott Lidgett. Epworth Press. 38. 6d.. _ 
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Man has culminated in Love. Love has culminated in Christ. God as Love 
and as our Father has gone forth from his eternal blessedness to constitute 
Time and, through the evolution of all things in Time, to impart and share ~ 
his own blessedness so that man may abide in Love (in Love returning to 
God in filial fellowship with him and in Love as constituting, inspiring and 
organising the progress of mankind because Love is the primal truth of God 
and man).” That is what Dr. Lidgett’s full experience of life has given him 
as a solution of its great mysteries. Can we imagine a deeper and finer ? 
(Dr.)’D. S. CAIRNS. 


COURTS AND CABINETS! 


The title gives little guidance to the contents of this book and it would be 
difficult to find any short title that would do so. It consists of twenty-six 
essays on some of the great Memoir-writers of the last four centuries. The 
essays are often usefully critical; they are all of them interesting and 
entertaining ; but the aim that the author has always before him is to send 
his readers to the originals. These are often very long. Saint-Simon runs to 
forty-six volumes. Burnet, Fanny Burney and Horace Walpole sometimes 
tax the patience of all but their devout admirers. How are they to be treated 
for those who have not the time to go through the whole? An abridgement 
often takes away all the charm and character of the original and presents us 
with dry facts which can better be found elsewhere. Burnet especially has 
suffered grievously from treatment of this kind. Dr. Gooch’s method is 
different and is successful. He gives an account of the writer and his work, 
often with most helpful criticisms. He then looks at the events of his period 
through the eyes of the writer and makes skilful use of extracts, sometimes 
translated and sometimes in the original. 

There is not a chapter without interest for the student of history and for the 
“ general reader.” The least attractive are the first four which are founded 
on the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville and La Grande Mademoiselle. The 
events of the Fronde, of which they treat, are little known to most English 
readers, and the motives and character of the chief actors seem mean. Some 
readers may possibly be discouraged by these chapters, though they have 
much to recommend them to those who want to understand that tangled 
chapter of French history. But after these there is not one chapter that is 
not full of entertainment and interest. Chapters V and VI deal with Burnet, 
and nothing in the book is more brilliant than the pages in which the ideas 
and influence of the good Bishop are set out. Those who are induced to turn 
to the History of Our Own Times will find one of the most charming of 
autobiographies, which has never been quite the favourite with the general 
public that it deserves to be. Dr. Gooch recognises to the full the extra- 
ordinary charm, power and dramatic force of Saint-Simon, and asserts his 

‘ unchallengeable. superiority in the ranks of the recorders.” His account 
of the growth and historical value of the memoirs is admirable and will help 
many a student who is in danger of being blinded by the brilliance of this 
Shakespeare among Memoir-writers as he has been called. The Memoirs of 
Wilhelmina Margravine of Bayreuth take us to the Court of Berlin before and 
during the great days of Frederick the Great. Dr. Gooch again and again 
raises a warning hand and tells us not to trust too much to the very tempera- 
mental princess. But, make what qualifications we may, the picture of 
court life remains amazingly vulgar. “ Debauchery and drink ” look out 
of every page along with a coarseness that would be disgusting in the hum- 
blest home. Angsyet these repulsive traits are matched in the picture of 
the court of King ( George II which is drawn from the Memoirs of Lord Hervey., 
’sgrother has even in his sister’s narrative some traits of great- 
itis with a real sense of pathos that we read of the drifting 
apart of brgther and sister. 

Dr. Gogh exercises self-restraint in dealing only with Horace Walpole’s 
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Memoirs and passing by without a word the incomparable letters. With 
the arrival of Fanny Burney there comes into the book a current of grace 
and charm, of sweetness and goodness that we find nowhere else among the 
writers who are used in the book. If any reader does not already know her 
Diaries he is likely to be sent to them by these bright and hurian pages. 
The French Revolution is reflected in the pages of Madam Campan. Napo- 
leon’s personality is revealed to us by the writings of Madame de Rémusat, 
Queen Hortense and Caulaincourt. Dr. Gooch nowhere glances at con- 
temporary politics or the war which is convulsing Europe. But as we read 
the chapter on Caulaincourt and Napoleon, perhaps the most brilliant of all, 
we are constantly reminded of Adolf Hitler, and many of the quotations 
seem to suggest translation from German. ‘‘ The coming war would not 
merely be on. account of Poland ; it would be to eliminate all rivals in 
Europe.” “ Je suis venu pour en finir une bonne fois avec le colosse des 
barbares du nord. If faut les refouler dans leur glaces afin que de vingt- cing 
` ans ils ne viennent pas se mêler de l'Europe civilisée. On ne doit plus voir 
qu’un ennemi.en Europe. Cet ennemi c’est le Colosse russe.” Chapters 
founded on Madame Adam’s writings and introducing us to Gambetta 
and his revanche bring to an end a book of great brilliance and usefulness. 
(Professor) A. J. GRANT. 


THE UNREST IN RELIGION* 


Erasmian has written a striking little book. He introduces himself as a 
member ‘of the Church of England, who was brought up in a family of Broad 
Church sympathies and later served as Churchwarden in a country parish. 
That he is also a trained scholar and thinker is evident on every page. His 
purpose is to ask and answer the question how far the venerable traditions 
affirmed daily in our churches are still literally accepted as living articles of 
faith, either by the congregations or the ecclesiastical leaders. The New 
Learning of our age, he reminds us, and the profound changes brought 
about by the immense advance in scholarship during the last two generations, 
amount to scarcely less than a revolution in thought. The atmospheric 
‘change is mirrored in the remarkable Report on Doctrine in the Church of 
England published in 1938, after years of careful consideration by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Archbishops in 1922, and presided over during 
most of its labours by Dr. Temple. Though no one could call it a Modernist 
manifesto, at any rate it recognises the wide acceptance of a Modernist 
attitude and refrains from condemning it. This-illustrates once again the 

:traditional comprehensiverness which is the honourable characteristic of 
the Anglican Communion, despite the vigorous efforts of the Oxford Move- 
ment and the Anglo-Catholics of our own day to narrow its basis. In the 
unceasing struggle between the Authoritarian and the Latitudinarian 

. schools which has been going on ever since the Reformation the outspoken 
- sympathies of an author who describes himself as as Erasmian, carinot be in 
doubt. While respecting the ability and the piety of the Tractarians, he 
sharply censures their obscurantism and intolerance. He points out how 
their later followers, such as Talbot, Gore and Darwell Stone, while realising 
that they could not entirely ignore the results of the new critical Jearning, 
retained their belief in sacerdotalism and their preference for medieval- 
methods. Their influence is challenged and limited by the sturdy Protestant ` 
tradition, commonly known as evangelicalism, to which the author believes 
the great majority of Englishmen to be instinctively attached. Neither 
party is likely to surrender to the other, for in religion as in politics human 
beings have different backgrounds and different needs. 

After thus surveying the two main schools in the Church the author turns 
to his principal task, namely the explanation of the Modernist attitude in 
which he believes the best hope for the future to lie. Unlike Anglo-Catholics 
and Evangelicals, both equally convinced of the sufficiency of their ie aie 
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creeds, the Modernist argues that Churchmen should use their own minds, 
on the ground that the truest reverence is the search for truth and that 
the worst danger to religion is a closed mind, since the movement of the 
modern mind goes on. We are continually adjusting our political, social 
and intellectual heritage to the experiences and discoveries of our age, for 
evolution is the condition of survival and the law of life. Is the field of 
religious belief alone to be excluded from this universal process? Answering 
that it should not and cannot be, Erasmian reviews the story of the Gospels 
and the making of the creeds in the light of the knowledge now at our disposal. 


That this new knowledge is interpreted in various ways by scholars who have. 


given their life to its study is realised by the author, who has read so widely 
and diligently in this vast and difficult field. His own interpretation, pre- 
sented with tactful consideration for the feelings of readers who will not, 
agree with him, is governed by the desire to get back to the mind and words 
of Jesus. This attempt leads him to inquire, in the light of the latest research, 
how far traditional Christology embodied in the Creeds rests on solid ground, 
and how far later interpolations and pious legends have expanded and dis- 
torted the earliest records. The investigation shows how fragmentary and 
often how contradictory these records are, how insecure is a good deal of 
the ground under our feet. He neither asks nor expects all his readers to 
agree with all his arguments and conclusions. His object is to show how much 
new light has been shed on the origins of Christianity and to encourage” 
inquirers to follow up the cliies for themselves. Far from fearing the result 
of such a quest, undertaken with the single-minded purpose of discovering 
a larger measure of truth, he believes that the ensuing clarification and sim- 
plification would lift a heavy burden from many anxious minds. 


FOREIGN POLICY, PAST AND FUTURE* 


In this admirable pamphlet Mr. F: W. Hirst, after nearly fifty, years 
devoted to the cause of peace, reviews our Foreign Policy and “ draws 
lessons for the future.” When he gave evidence, in 1914, before the Royal 
Commission on the Diplomatic and Consular Services, the Foreign Office was 
manned, as to go per cent., by Etonians, and “ absolutely excluded ” all 
Nonconformists and Presbyterians. Out of this close preserve, as it then was, 
there has issued, apparently, no definable. Foreign Policy. Sometimes, we 


practise “‘ isolation ” ; sometimes, we are more worldly, distributing “ good ` 


offices’ and “ moral support ” all round, ‘‘ the long-winded testimony of 
some garrulous old woman ” (Lord Salisbury, Essays, 1905, p. 107.’ Some- 
times, we plunge into a close alliance abroad, as with Japan, in 1902, and, as 
suddenly, in rg2r, we abandon it. Sometimes, we attack Russia, as in 1919, 
and sometimes, as to-day, we make a twenty-years alliance with. her. 
Sometimes, we are prodigal of guarantees to the weaker Powers, which we 
do—or do not—fulfil. Sometimes, we maintain the Concert of Europe and 
the League of Nations. But sometimes, contrariwise, we and our Empire 
impose preferential, and even penal, tariffs on our European associates, thus 
making any real co-operation impossible. Thus a quite incalculable in- 
stability has characterised our conduct of Foreign Affairs. 

The remedy for this dangerous state of things, according to the gist of this 
pamphlet, is that, while never remaining - «unprepared in the presence of so 
dangerous a univetse, we should “ keep our hands really free from any 
Continental entanglement,” as Lord Loreburn expressed it in .his 1919 
volume, How the War Came. Or, as Mr. Gladstone phrased it, in his 

- Memorandum of April 17th, 1869, ‘addressed to Queen Victoria, ‘ “England 
a a keep entire in her own hands the means of estimating her war obliga- 
is upon the various states of facts as they arise . . . it is dangerous for 

oe to assume alone an advanced, and, therefore, an isolated, position, in 
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regard to European controversies. Come what may, it is bétter for her to 
promise too little than too much.” And these principles Mr. Hirst, writing 
in the spirit of Bright and-Cobden, would, presumably, apply to’ the whole - 
world. a pe : 

I should just like to add that a study of the historical works of the Editor 
of this Review inclines me to think that Mr. Hirst has been too severe upon - 
the Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey in the years leading up to the war of 
Igr4. . 8 . 

GEORGE PEEL. 


THE PECKHAM EXPERIMENT.* 


_ The Government’s statement of policy contained in the White Paper for 
a national health service gives “a high place in the scheme” to a full and 
careful trial of the health centre method. It is appreciated that there may 
- be a variety of types, but it is perhaps not realised to the same extent that 
there should be certain fundamental principles underlying the conception 
of this new technique in medical work. A new volume about the Peckham 
Health Centre goes a long way towards a clarification of their purpose. A 
paragraph may be quoted as a fair sample: ‘‘ The Peckham Experiment has 
evolved a Health Centre, so far as we are aware the only onein the world. It 
-is not that assemblage of Clinics conveniently congregated for the carrying 
out of medical desiderata, such as early diagnosis, minor therapy, prevention 
of diseases, etc., which it is becoming fashionable to call a Health Centre. 
It is a locus in society from which the cultivation of the family—tiving cell 
or unit of society—can proceed and from which the family sustained in its 
own growth and development can spontaneously evolve as part of a larger 
whole—a live organismal society.” Dr. Innes Pearse and her colleague have 
put a new conception of the possibilities of the Centre into this book, even 
for those who knew the previous literature about its work. It is possible to 
see the formation of an alliance between two young people, who have met 
at the Centre and whose membership depends upon an appreciation of the 
value of health and the means of maintaining it. The story unfolds as they . 
are aided by their environment to form a happy union consummated by a 
birth into a family and the larger unit of the community. Against the back- 
ground provided by this book can be seen why there are so many broken and 
sterile marriages. It would help the dissemination of the valuable doctrines 
` demonstrated in the Centre if its literature were simpler in its phraseology. 
Dran, - C. E. A. B. 


* * * x * 


` Mr. Roosevelt, by Compton Mackenzie (Harrap, 17s. 6d.), paints a glowing 
picture of what is justly described as a wonderful career. His triumph is 
.attributéd to his consistency of character and his wisdom as much as to his 


> ability, his popular gifts and his personal charm. In the author’s opinion he 


hasa much clearer grasp of the world and its needs than any other statesman 
‘now in power. Introducing himself as a wholehearted admirer, the latest of 
his many biographers tells the story of the rich, handsome, magnetic, elo- 
quent, energetic man to whom all doors were open and of whom high expecta- 
tions began to be entertained by his friends at an early date. It was roses, - 
roses all the way until the terrible blow of infantile paralysis fell upon him 
in middle age. How he bore and*overcame this affliction, how he resumed 
the advance towards the centre of the political stage which had begun with 
his invaluable services as Under-Secretary for the Navy during the First 
World War, how he was pressed to stand for the Governorship of New York 
State, how successfully he discharged the duties of that conspicuous office, 
may be read in these lively and instructive pages. Mrs. Roosevelt, at once a 
distant cousin of her husband and a niece of Theodore Roosevelt, plays a 
prominent part in the drama, and appears to Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
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scarcely if at all less remarkable a personage than the President himself, 
Borrowing freely from her frank and lively autobiography, he traces Ièr 
evolution from a social worker uninterested in politics to a leading actor on 
the national and international stage. When the.hero enters the White House 
in the spring of 1933 the biographer’s task in the narrower sense is finished, 
for the story of a life is merged in the history of the world. Perhaps Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie will return to his arresting theme when the longest 
Presidency in American history is over. Meanwhile he contents himself in the 
main with quotations from the memorable series of utterances in which the 
chosen leader of a nation has set forth the duty of his fellow-countrymen as he 
sees it, first in the years of economic crisis and later when the aggression of 
the Axis bandits cast the world into the furnace of war. The value of the book 
is enhanced by the numerous illustrations, the most interesting of which 
present the hero at different stages of his career. . 
oF * x% * x * 


Lady Hartog’s India in Outline (Cambridge University Press, 6s.) is an 
admirable little book. No better introduction to its vast subject could be 
imagined, for she combines knowledge of the country and its history with 
deep sympathy for its peoples. While most works on the most baffling 
problem of the British Empire take sides—sometimes very sharply—with 
the Government or Congress, Lady Hartog finds it possible to be just to both. 
She reminds us how much has been done and how much more remains to be 
done. India’s natural wealth, to which a fascinating chapter is devoted, is 
considerable, but her peoples are terribly poor. Her industries were develop- 
ing rapidly before the war, but military needs have quickened the pace and a 
good deal of the achievement seems likely to survive the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Industrialisation increases the need for social welfare and social service, 
to which the author devotes one of her most illuminating chapters. India’s 
requirements stare us in the face—co-operation between Hindu and 
Moslem in the noble task of self-government, economic development, the 
improvement of roads, education for all, public health, the raising of the 
position of women, the slowing-down of the high birth-rate which continually 

` presses on the narrow margin of subsistence. In her closing pages Lady 
Hartog pays a well-deserved: tribute to the Cripps Mission, which marks the 
end of trusteeship and inaugurates the era of equal partnership. She laments 
that “ the proposals for the final transfer of power found Indians, owing to 
their own internal divisions, unready to seize the opportunities offered.” . 
Happily the offer stands, and we must hope that the leaders of Indian 
opinion may in due course realise where their duty to their countrymen lies. 
The thirty-one illustrations are as revealing of various aspects of Indian life - 
as they are technically excellent. - ` 
x * * * * 


Two accounts of Anglo-American collaboration in the Caribbean have now 
been issued. One, printing the decisions already taken by the Two-Power 
Commission, carries the fine title Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission to the Governments of the United States and Great Britain for 
the Years 1942-43 (Washington, 1943; Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
London): it makes one hope for more such common, action in other fields 
and for further reports of progress to both these governments. The other 
account, issued by the United States Section of the same Commission, tells 
the same story in a more popular form under the title The Caribbean Islands 
and the War (State Department, Washington, 1943). It is no less important 
since only the widespread demand for close co-operation, both in the States 
and over here, can finally secure success. Born out of a mere military arrange- 
ment which gave the United States bases in the West Indies, collaboration 
soon took the form of far-reaching planning for the Caribbean as a whole, 
concerning itself with labour, agriculture, housing, health, education, social 
welfare, finance and economics. Work was begun at a moment of great 
danger. German U-boats, in the spring of 1942, endangered communications 
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to such a degree that food shortages, unemployment. and-rioting occurred 
thfoughout the region. Canada, by revising her shipping routes, helped the 
Commission to establish new feeder-lines, to build an emergency Land-Water 
Highway, and to establish, on the suggestion of President Roosevelt himself, 
a Schooner Pool of small local craft. The immediate problems having been 
solved, the Commission turned its attention to long-range aspects of develop- 
ment. Success can be claimed in respect to a promising health service, trade 
and communications. The old problem, however, of the single-crop economy, 
. to this day almost exclusively based on sugar cane, still baffles the two 
governments, While the United States favoured the-introduction of a pro- 
duction quota, the British were inclined to an‘acreage rather than a tonnage 
basis. No real solution, now or for the future, has been found as yet. With 
the help of the Anglo-American Commission, however, it should prove 
possible to bring also economic security to the whole of the Caribbean. 
l i F. W. Pick. 
* * * * * ` 

A Shorter History of Science, by Sir Cecil Dampier (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d.), will be warmly welcomed by readers who desire a brief, 
intelligible and'authoritative guide to our ever-growing understanding of the 
physical world. While his well-known larger work on the same subject 
included the relations of science with philosophy and religion, the present 
volume is confined to the growth of science “ reduced to its simplest terms.”’ 
The only really difficult portion for non-mathematicians is that which deals 
with physics and chemistry, where mathematical symbols are unavoidable. 
It is a remarkable feat to have told the story for the general reader and the 
upper forms of schools in less than two hundred pages, which carry us from 
palzolithic man to our own day. Illustrations, a brief bibliography and a 
full index add to the value of a volume which is packed with information and ` 
should find a place in every school and reference library. 

* * * * ¥ 


Thomas Barnes of The Times, by Derek Hudson (Cambridge University 
Press, xos. 6d.), is a brief but admirable record of the man who made it the 
leading daily newspaper in England and the world. The figure of Delane, 
who has enjoyed the honour of two biographies, is familiar to every student 
of the Victorian era, but his predecessor has been till now little more than a 
name. At last we can visualise the character and personality, the politics and 
‘achievements of the first great editor in Printing House Square. It is not an 
‘altogether attractive picture, for Barnes was a Bohemian, but the power of 

the man is unmistakable. He was determined to secure complete liberty of 
-, comment- and to’ preserve it against all attacks and temptations, direct or 
indirect. He knew the leading actors on the political stage, but he never ran 
` after them. For a time he was intimate with and influenced by Brougham, 
but, like most.other people, he came to find him impossible. He is defined as 
a moderate Liberal. He was a vigorous champion of the Reform Bill and of 
the other beneficent changes carried through by the Grey Ministry between 
1830.and 1834 ; but when Melbourne succeeded him the formidable journalist 
transferred his support to the progressive Tories led by Peel. He was not, 
however, much of a party man, and he believed in Palmerston, the Foreign 
Secretary and the outstanding figure of the Whig team. When he became 
. editor of The Times in 1817 it possessed no political influence ; when he died 
in 184x it had taken its place among the governing factors in the national 
life. Its unique position was recognised in 1834 when the King dismissed 
Melbourne and the Tories had to satisfy Barnes as to their programme 
before he gave them his coveted and indeed indispensable support. Mr. 
Hudson salutes him as “ champion of freedom of opinion, sponsor of the new 
Conservatism, and founder of responsible journalism.” His own anonymous 
contributions are, of course, buried in the files of his newspaper; but. his 
wide range and high quality as a writer on politics and literature are illus- 
trated in the essays, selected and edited by Harold Child, which form the 
second part of the volume. ` 
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"S the war to all appearance p drawing to its close, and the 
A teat of Germany and Japan is no longer open to serious doubt, 
a new and perhaps a more lasting and wide-reaching anxiety is 
beginning to occupy our minds. Thanks to unbroken courage, colossal 
planning, and immense material resources, the Allies seem almost 
certainly to have secured victory. Let us give that victory its full 
due! There can seldom have been a nobler cause, seldom a greater 
record of conscientious obedience to duty than that of the British 
nations in the present war. We strove for peace foolishly, credulously, 
up to the eleventh hour. We declared war to fulfil our pledged word, 
under the most adverse conditions. We endured failure after failure, 
defeat after defeat ; Norway, Belgium, France, Greece, Singapore and 
Burma, the Mediterranean and the Pacific, every name is a reminder 
of disaster. Yet we have somehow risen from the beach of Dunkirk, 
where a helpless multitude of refugees, which had been our finest army, 
was in flight towards a country which had itself almost no arms to 
offer them ; we are advancing from the beaches of Normandy, where 
the Allied troops, numbered by the million, have forced a landing with 
armaments such as have never been seen in Europe. We have passed 
from extreme weakness to extremie strength. We have seen the ex- 
tremes of which human nature is capable, from almost incredible 
heroism to unbelievable vileness and cruelty. It is wonderful to have 
lived in such times. 

True, the ultimate victory will be mainly due to our mere material 
superiority in wealth and arms. We could scarcely have hoped to 
win without the immense aid of the United States and Russia. But 
what gives our record its special glory is first the greatness of our 
cause, and the unshaken and..undoubting fortitude of our people in 
supporting it. For a long time also they did more: they seemed to 
resist absolutely not only the effects of danger and suffering, -but also 
the embittering and brutalising influences that are inseparable from 
a long-continued war. 

A second feature of this great ordeal on which future generations. - 
may look back with pride may be illustrated by the action of the-New 
Zealand Cabinet, as told by Mr. Fraser: “ We sat, hour after hour, 
praying,” he said, “ that peace might be preserved. Then came the 
news of your decision; and within three minutes New Zealand: had 
declared war on Germany at the side of England.” Even in those 
parts of the Empire in which old feuds or political partisanship made 
anti-British demonstrations the approved policy, as in Eire and India, 
floods of volunteers streamed into the British forces. Even in Far 
Eastern territories, like Burma, which could not be defended, the 
‘mass of the population did what they’ could to help the British and 
Indian forces at the risk of their lives. In spite of all necessary cautions, 
it really does seem that the British Empire is a wonderful instance of 
co-operative statesmanship, an immense organisation based genuinely 
on the consent of the povemied, and rising, when tested, to a passionate 
loyalty, . 

VoL. CLXVI. > — ys : f ; S) 
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The sum can be stated in cold blood. A battle against odds, for a 
noble cause and a great ideal, with. no touch of aggression or-any selfish 
aim except sheer self-defence, carried through with unflinching forti- 
tude and uniting all parts of the Empire in a sense of common brother- 
hood and loyalty to leaders whose name is an inspiration, is now at 
last, after five years, to be crowned with victory. Seldom, if ever in 
history, has there been a prouder victory ; never has there been an 
aggregate of military. power more overwhelming. We and our allies 
would seem to have won all that we could dream of winning. -And 
_ the prize, when we wake from the dream, is that we are left the im- 

poverished leaders of a distracted and half-ruined world, with immense 
responsibilities and precarious powers. One is reminded of the state 
of those Arthurian knights who, in pursuit of the Grail, dared to sit 
in the Siege Perilous, and straightway saw around them the vision of 
a welcoming city full of triumph and splendour, which, as they sought 
to enter it, turned to dust, leaving only a parched land and asound of 
wailing in the air. 

We are doubtless surrounded by illusions ; is it possible that our 
certainty of victory is an illusion too? I think not. It is not won-yet, 
of course ; but, short of miracles, the defeat—the utter defeat—of 
Germany and Japan seems certain. We have saved ourselves and the 
civilised world from a ghastly danger. The vast multitudes of Russia, 
armed by the inexhaustible factories of the United States and the 
British Empire, and inspired, it would seem, by the achievements and 
promises of their. revolution with a devotion equal to that of the 
Nazis themselves, are sweeping irresistibly forward on a front too. wide 
for the Germans to defend. It would be rash to speak of any nation- 
wide demoralisation in Germany, but some of those who khow most 
seem to have lost heart..-- The obscure but bloody conflict. which has 
broken out between the “ Party ” and the army leaders at home, if 
suppressed for the moment, must have grave significance. On the 
Eastern front German generals seem to be surrendering or getting 
themselves killed inf surprising numbers. Those actually in Russian 
hands are. calling; or at least are represented by the captors as calling, 
on the German people to rise against their tyrants. Quite outside 
the ranks of the army, too, there are strange stories from foreign 
workers. in German factories, strange outbursts in Nazi newspapers 
about the bad spirit of the civilians, and the need for an iron hand to 
‘control it ; Strangest of all are the repeated “ purges ” of students in 
. the universities. 
< On the-other side, the Allied fleets, once reduced to such weakness, 
have recovered almost untroubled command of both the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean ; the last German forces in Africa have surrendered 
—whole regiments at a time, with arms and ammunition. Italy, the 
third Axis -Power, has surrendered, and its new government has joined 
the Allies ; the invasion of France has been successfully begun with 
losses scarcely a tenth of what was anticipated, and is being continued 
with forces greatly superior to anything the enemy can oppose to 
them, and. overwhelming superiority in the air. 

Nor can one see any gleam of.hope for Germany from her great 
Ally in the Far East. Step by step, with immense destruction of 
aircraft, ships and men, the Japanese are being driven back in the 
Pacific ; China shows no sign of surrender ; and in Burma, by extra- 
ordinary - -skill and daring, comparatively small -British ‘forces, with 
help from the Burmese, are sowy winning back the lost territory. 
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Japan cannot ease things for her ally ; she is herself in desperate need. 
The case is overwhelming ; short of miracles, there is no hope what- 
ever for the German arms. The surprising thing is that their allies 
do not seem to see it. When Bulgaria surrendered in 1918 it was the 
beginning of the end. Italy is far more important than Bulgaria, yet 
the surrender of Italy seems, on the face of it, up to the date at which 
_ these words are written, to have had no effect whatever. No other 
of the Axis allies has followed Italy’s example. Even Finland, against 
all that everyone outside Finland considers reasonable, refuses ` again 
and again the quite decent terms that are offered her. Even in Italy 
the Mussolinian rump has formed an army and government, and 
anriounces itself as “ the Italian Socialist Republic.” 
- The reason is fairly obvious. The fate of Italy is not encouraging. 
German thoroughness, backed by totalitarian ruthlessness, has taken 
care that those who desert Germany inher need shall pay for their 
crime. None of the nations still in Germany’s power dares rise against 
her ; in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the governing factions feel it 
safer to risk the future vengeance of their enemies than meet the present 
and instant fury of their ally. Their leaders hope perhaps that there 
will always be chances at the last moment of running away. It is 
rather more surprising that so little effect has been produced in 
countries outside the range of Germany’s arm. Turkey is again 
being tempted to join the Allies, but she has been tempted on several 
occasions before. Spain under Franco is being slightly more prudent, 
but still consumes German propaganda with avidity and British with 
some distaste. Franco himself still sometimes expresses his sturdy 
fascist and pro-German sentiments with a frankness more honourable 
than discreet. Most strange of all, the militarist party in the-Argentine 
has found this a suitable time for a pro-Axis revolution, comprising a 
seizure of power, a provision of refuge for German and Japanese agents, 
and a general attitude which has compelled the United States and 
Great Britain to withdraw their ambassadors. 

. As for the Germans themselves, in spite of the overwhelming disasters 
on the Russian front and the symptoms of rebellion at home, they 
continue to show-their usual toughness and their usual military skill. 
In Italy their defence against superior forces has been masterly. They 
have known how to use every foot of the difficult country. When 
retreating, they have left rearguards to hold out to the last minute.and 
‘die, while the army was safely removed to its next stage, where there 
was always a new defensive line; fully prepared, with underground 
quarters, ferro-concrete gun emplacements, and—always, it would 
seem—some romantic pet name. Except at Tunis there has been no 
suggestion of collapse. Here and there, indeed, they have had cause 


to- congratulate themselves. They: have repeatedly defeated our `` 


attempts on the Greek islands. Their flying bombs kill their quota 
every day, and have forced more than a million people to leave 
London. The promised rocket-planes may do more. A mortally 
wounded tiger may have plenty of fight in it. 

A reasonable eighteenth-century general, when he saw ‘clearly that 
he was beaten, would shrug his shoulders and ask for terms to avoid. 
unnecessary bloodshed. And he generally got fairly good terms. But 
- the present-day Germans do not act in that way. Nor did we in 1940. 
They meet our demand for Unconditional Surrender by a direct’cry of 
.No Surrender. A fine romantic atitude. on both sides, for which Pone 
TE: must pay. - . < a Saar BOS ae Ja 
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Itseems pretty certain that, as usual in war-time, both sides are under 
the spell of an illusion. We are craving for ‘ “Complete Victory ” 

a victory which would leave. no Germans or other wicked enemies 
capable of ever standing against us again. It needs a few years of 
peace before people can see that there can-be no such thing. “ Com- 
plete Victory ” is a dream. You cannot exterminate eighty million 
people ; you cannot exterminate half of them and leave the rest feeling 
grateful and friendly. Whatever terms you impose, you are left with 
a double necessity, proving the utter incompleteness of your victory ; 
the necessity of taking elaborate and costly precautions to see that your 
defeated enemy cannot start a fresh war ; and the necessity of somehow 
managing .to live with him on terms that will not be absolutely ‘in- 
tolerable to both sides. The Germans are under a far deeper and more 
romantic illusion. The young National-Socialists still believe that- 
‘they will win because they must win; it would defeat the obvious 
purpose of God if they did not win. Creatures so vile, so soft, so 
malignant, so sub-human, as their plutocratic enemies, Bolshevik or 
Jewish, and their bribed tools, cannot possibly conquer the pure and 
faithful Masterfolk. Our soldiers are amazed at the state of mind in 
which they find the young National-Socialist prisoners. Hitler has 
realised only too well his famous boast : “ I will obliterate thousands 
of years of human domestication. I want to see once more in young 
men’s eyés the instincts of a beast of prey. We shall rear a generation 
at whose. aspect the world will tremble.” Such fanatics are absolutely 
impervious to facts. It is a strange heroic fanaticism, which would 
be admirable if-it were in the service of.truth, and not in that of a 
monstrous lie. Indeed, one of the main lessons which this war should 
teach both statesmen and students of human nature is the enormous 
danger to mankind in what Darius the Great, in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, has called “ the power of the Lie.” When an efficient modern 
government sets itself to intensify in its peoplé the natural illusions of 
their self-love, their herd-emotion, their pugnacity and hero-worship 
‘by reshaping and transforming all the information it issues, and rigidly 
shutting out all correction from abroad, there is no limit to the credulity 
it can produce in its young followers, nor yet, alas, to the heroic aevoned 
of which deluded youth is capable. 

It is exactly the same with the young Japanese ; the same ignorance 
‘of facts, the same faith in an organised lie, the same enthusiasm for 
a narrow cause, the same cruelty, and the same heroism. It is not 
very different with the young of the Russian Revolution. The German 
Government has announced its acceptance of the principle attributed 
to Frederick the Great: “ I fight and fight until our accursed enemies 
are content to make a reasonable peace.” It is the principle by which 
Francesco Lopez of Paraguay in 1870 continued fighting till he had 
reduced his whole population from 1,033,000 to rather less than 250,000, 
with few fighting men left alive among them. 

Such an attitude can seldom affect the main issue. In spite of 
S.S. and Hitlerjugend and Gestapo, Germany has lost the war. All 
they can achieve now. is to embitter the contest. They will commit 
further cruelties. They will involve more and more unwilling people 
in their crimes, so as to deprive them of any hope of. receiving lenient 
treatment from the conquerors. It is quite likely that they will, by 
continued resistance after the armistice is signed, reduce their country 
to a bloodstained chaos. They will do it all with a clear conscience : 
so magical is the Power of the Lie. To avoid such calamities, it is 
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iiei to be hoped that the Hitler gang may be oyerthrown by the 
Germans themselves. The opposition is, for certain, much greater 
than outsiders are allowed to know. 

So far the Allies have done nothing to bring this about. They have 
insisted on the obscure but menacing formula of “ Unconditional 
Surrender” ; they have even gone out of their way to discourage any 
rebellion against Hitler by insisting on the foolish truism that any such 
rebellion will only have been brought about by defeat, and the equally 
foolish fallacy that those who rebel will at heart be just the same as 
those they rebel against. This stiff and obviously undiplomatic 
attitude may be due to some lack of easy mutual consultation amore 
the Allies, and Mr. Eden has promised that “ at the proper time ” 
suitable statement will be made. For the present, however, the Allies 
are chained to the formula of ‘“ Unconditional Surrender,” and the 
National-Socialists to “ No surrender at all.” Both formule tend to 
prolong the agony and put victory farther off. 

If only victory were really the end of the story! But it is only the 
beginning. When we have escaped from the awful dangers that 
threatened us and have destroyed its authors, the world has to solve 
the great problem which it has been facing, attacking, or evading, for 
the last twenty years. And, to judge by authoritative statements in 
Britain and Western Europe and the United States, it seems that, 
after looking all round for other possible solutions, opinion in those ` 
countries is settling down to an acceptance of some League of Nations 
plan as inevitable if civilisation is to be saved. Only the stupidest of 
mankind believe that if their own country increases its armaments, 
other countries will not do the same, or that, when they do, a race in 
armaments will make for peace. A policy of isolation and neutrality 
provides no hope for anyone. There is no single nation so strong, so 
inoffensive, and so remote from the world, as to find safety init. Armed 
alliances only provoke counter-alliances. Schemes of World Feder- 
ation, or even European Federation, have been projected and studied 
and proved impossible, one after another. Nations do not federate 
with neighbours of alien race, alien tongue,-alien traditions, who also 
happen to be their hated enemies, nor are nations likely to agree to 
let themselves on unspecified issues be outvoted by foreign majorities. 

The Atlantic Charter gave the general spirit in which the great 
Allies meant to use their victory ; the Moscow Declaration of October, 
1943, stated in clear terms the kind of world settlement they intended 
to make: 

They recognise the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable 
date a General International Organisation based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to member- 
ship by -all such states, large or small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Every phrase in this article is of importance : “ the earliest practicable 
date,” “sovereign equality,” “ peace-loving states,” “ membership 
by all such states, large or small.” It is not federation, it is not a 
special alliance, nor a system of coercion of the weaker nations by the 
strong ; it is exactly the principle of the League of Nations. The 
principle, however, may be variously applied, and the general move- 
ment of events shows clearly two important differences in the settlement 
now projected from that of 1919. First, it seems fairly sure that the 
duty of coercing the aggressor, which by Article XVI of the Covenant 
devolved equally upon all members of the League, will now be definitely 
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allotted to, and accepted by, the three Great Powers. This will rémove 
one of the chief weaknesses of the League system. No doubt.. other 
nations will voluntarily join in guaranteeing the peace for particular 
regions. or particular conditions ;‘and, no doubt, as the inevitable 
reduction of armaments proceeds, ‘there will be some agreed organisa- 
tion of the forces necessary for guarding the peace. But it will not 
be possible, as it once was, for the leading nations to escape all respon- 
sibility by saying Tey will take “ whatever action the rest of the 
League will take.” 

Almost more important is another change which is already being 
carried out. The non-political: work of the League—economic, 
financial; social and intellectual—was almost always successful in 
itself, and calculated to strengthen the general readiness for that 
supreme political co-operation which was so necessary and so difficult 
to attain ; but it was not nearly extensive enough. This time it will 
be vastly greater. President Roosevelt, in his Fourth Term nomi- 
nation speech, mentioned as definitely accepted by American opinion 
the International: Food Conference, the United Nations Relief and 
Reconstruction Association, the International Labour Organisation, 
the International Monetary Conference, and the Educational Con- 
ference. Each one of them has a permanent programme much larger 
than was contemplated in rọrọ. We have here a great complex 
structure of co-operation, which, if reasonably successful, will, in the 
first place, prevent the disastrous nationalist follies of the inter-war 
period, and in the second make membership of the organisation so 
. obviously profitable that no nation will secede from it with a light 
heart. 

A plan so large and complex is sure to have its slips and failures. 
A plan so clearly aimed at the general interest will have its conflicts 
with sectional interests. That must be expected. But in the main, 
a plan so obviously based on practical wisdom and common sense has 
made an appeal throughout the world to those who are willing to learn 
by experience. Yet, let us be frank, mere common sense‘will not have 
enough motive power to carry the world through such a great effort 
of change. There must be, and there certainly is among simple 
people, a seed of the necessary idealism, of that hope which 

creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 


The seed is there, but is it strong enough ? It may be said that it 
is easy for the “ simple-minded Anglo-Saxons,” who have not been 
through the furnace of suffering, to talk in this way. How will the 
tortured people of Europe respond? I could not wish for a ‘finer or 
wiser-statement of our aim than one which I find in a paper of the 
French underground movement, La Libération . 


Let us have no illusions. . We do not envisage simply the 
substitution of a lesser for a greater: evil ; the end of the domination of 
three or four Fascist Powers succeeded by that of four or five capitalist 
or even democratic countries, tied down by alliances and blind to the 
difficulties of the world. 

We know that a just and lasting peace cannot be envisaged as between 
victor and vanquished. It can only be envisaged with Disarmament 
and with the coming of equal rights ; that is, after the conception of 
victor and vanquished has been forgotten. 

Of course, in the interests of world sare and peace itself, this 
conception cannot- be at once abandoned. . But the victorious 
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` democracies, together with the neutrals, must without delay construct 
- a temporary edifice on the international plane, which will be a founda- 
tion on which to build. ; 

Remarkable words from one actually engaged in idergi ound warfare 
against the oppressor! How many of those fighting with him will 
really accept or even understand such. a statement ? How many of 
the nations under Axis tyranny in Eastern Europe, or even in Western 
Europe ? 

Englishmen and Americans tend to lose patience with the violent 
- party conflicts inside these oppressed peoples. “The fools cannot 
even unite against the common enemy. They prefer to fight one 
another for the inheritance which will fall due when other nations 
have set their country free.” On this subject M. Andreas: Michalo- 
poulos has said the necessary word : 


The strain of resistance to unprecedented brutality, and of deliberate 
devitalisation on the part of Germany, will be too great for these’ 
nations to bear. They may break under it when liberation comes, and 
anarchy may prevail. The prospect of anarchy ... must be faced 
as a pathological possibility and treated as such, for it will be a direct 
consequence of the devotion of the suffering nations to the common 
cause of humanity. Therefore the greater democratic nations must, 
if they cherish their greatness and truly wish for peace, become the 
physicians rather than the judges of their sick brethren. 


Can they do it? Have they the patience, the’ power of sympathetic 
understanding, the impartiality to come “as physicians ” to these 
suffering nations, and the firmness to control resolutely the partisan . 
excesses in which they will want to indulge ? Have the great nations 
sufficient mutual trust .and confidence to defeat the tricks of factions 
.who appeal to one of their great protectors against another? In the 
civil wars that have broken out even now, when such folly seemed 
almost impossible, one party has generally relied on the support or 
encouragement of one of the Great Powers. It is possible that some- - 
times both parties have had their patrons. This danger will be much 
greater when the war is over and the greatest bond of union removed. 

-But an even deeper doubt remains behind. The policy outlined 
in the Moscow Declaration, the Atlantic Charter, and the various 
Anglo-American statements—Russia has been much Jess outspoken— 
is an admirable policy, but it is essentially a policy thought out by 
high-minded men and put forward in terms calculated to appeal to 
the conscience of the world. Suppose that conscience does not respond ? 
Principles or engagements which demand any visible self-restraint or 
reduction of national claims are always exposed to heavy risks if they 
happen to cross the will of any Great Power. We all remember how 
certain phrases of the Atlantic Charter collapsed like the walls of 
Jericho at the first sound of the Russian trumpet. 

I see in particular two grave dangers to: civilisation and to that 
peace on which civilisation absolutely depends. One is the effect 
of the not quite honest promises which have been made to the working 
classes of a “ better world ” after the war. The “ homes for heroes ” 
promised during the last war fade into insignificance beside the “ world 
free from want,” the “ social justice,” the paradise for the,“ common - 
man,” that are expected to follow the present war. Statements 
which were admirable as aims to strive for were too often put in the 
. form of undertakings to be fulfilled. They have been interpreted, 
very naturally, as meaning something like a retention of the abnormal 
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wages of war-time and a standard of expenditure like that of the 
American soldiers, while they have risen quickly to something more 
imaginative and more passionate among the devotees of an idealised’ 
Soviet Russia. The motive of these promises was intelligible, though 
not creditable to those who. made them. . The result of-them, when 
the promised paradise proves. to be a-time of hardship and distress, 

may well be a furious discontent and. an angry conviction that it.is ” 


all the result of the selfish wickedness of the upper classes. Preachers `` 


of revolution or civil war will not lack models to copy in Europé: 
The other grave danger is even more deeply rooted. Is it not the . 
case that the world visited by the war of 1914 was essentially and 
undoubtingly a peaceful world, a society to which peace was normal 
and war a monstrous and alien interruption ? Consequently, though 
shaken by the four years of convulsion, the nations after 1918 did 
genuinely see that war was incompatible with civilisation. They faced 
the future in the temper of Lord Bryce: “ We must end war or war 
will end us.” The present generation has had thirty years of almost: 
continuous war. Most of the population have lived in a state of war 
the whole of their conscious lives. War is more normal to them than 
peace. They are perfectly familiar with methods of warfare which 
the-men ‘of 1914 to 1918 would have rejected as devilish. They are 
familiar with the slaughter of civilians, with blast and time-bombs 
and incendiaries, with the starvation by blockade, not merely of enemy 
populations but of allies. Young soldiers have learnt how to kill 
with their bare hands, how to blind and garotte and strangle, and find 
it difficult not to despise the tame ways of their grandfathers. Many ` 
of them seem rather ashamed of advocating a real abolition of war ; 
it sounds foolish to them. They speak of putting it off for twenty or 
thirty years ; they indulge ‘in the hoary delusion, which we thought 
the world had outgrown, of assuming that the next war that threatens 
will be from the same enemy ‘as the last, that the road to peace is to 
‘have large armies, and the like. How many of us have really learnt 
by experience the lesson that war as an institution is an intolerable 
monstrosity ; how many have not had the energy to think but have 
` merely accepted their experience as normal and unavoidable ? 
If all goes well, if, in spite of isolationists and those who are for 
. “letting things roll,” with no fixed obligations or definite treaties, the 

World Organisation zis established and the processes of world co- 
operation duly begun, the danger threatening the new League will be 
different from that which weakened the last. Then the danger was 
mainly due to the absence of America, and the cénsequent weakness 
of the League itself. Now the League will‘be irresistibly strong ; the 
armed custodians of Peace will be more than sufficient—sed quis 
custodiet ipsos ? 

At present there is no direct conflict of interest between the British 
Empire and Russia ; nor yet between Russia and the United States. 
There are plenty of minor clashes of interest between Britain and the 
United States, but a real friendliness and readiness for mutual under- 
standing has grown up in which they should be easy to solve. Yet 
national ambitions are impossible to foresee and hard to check. War 
breeds war. If defeat stimulates wars of revenge, victory breeds wars 
of ambition, and they are, on the whole, the commonest in human ` 
history. Of-the Great Powers left after the war, Britain will not -be 
ambitious ; she does not expect to gain much, and will be content not 
to lose. She has also had long training, both in the League of Nations 
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and in the Concert of Europe, in the art of diplomatic moderation and 
consideration for the claims of other nations. Russia will be flushed 
_ With power and victory, her national and ideological self-confidence 
stimulated to a point that may make her intolerant of any restraining 
influence—at any rate in Asia and Eastern Europe. It is not reassur- 
ing to observe that she conducts her foreign policy in Poland and 
elsewhere without consultation with her allies. The United States 
has risen suddenly to a position of almost worldwide leadership which 
would probably, I think, have intoxicated any nation known to us in | 
. history. Fortunately Americán ambitions have never been militarist. ` 
` The average American, like the Englishman, does look on war as a 
barbarous and obsolete way of settling differences, and is justly proud 
‘of his Canadian frontier. Never before in history could a triumvirate 
of three conquering nations have led to an enduring peace. But never 
before have the mass of civilised mankind really accepted the truth 
that war is a state incompatible with civilisation, ‘and aggressive war 
not a glory but a crime. It seems probable that, with a continuance 
of good guidance from their leaders, they may be ready to face that- 


truth now. GILBERT MURRAY. 
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N times such as these there is little virtue left in verbal emphasis. 
[> the events of every day we are driven to the use of superlatives, 

and all alike tend to lose the force that should belong to them. 
None the less is it true that the coming American election has to be 
characterised in full terms. This national poll will be the most 
momentous popular assize ever held. Greater issues hang upon it 
than could be said to depend upon any election in the Old World. 
The course taken by the United States as a world Power should be 
determined on November 7th, 1944; and with that also, in all pro- 
bability, the destiny of the European peoples during the twentieth 
century and beyond. And it would be well for us on this side of the 
Atlantic to bear in mind that the most important questions to be then 
decided need not be restricted to the Chief Executive. 

Franklin Roosevelt, as the first President of the United States to 
serve three terms, found himself this year in a situation which seemed 
to make the thought-of retirement virtually untenable.. For reasons 
obvious to all who know the American system, he kept silence until the 
eleventh hour, and by that time the doubts were dissolved. The 
country knew what must happen. , “ My decision,” said the President 
in his speech of acceptance, “is based solely on a sense of obligation 
to serve if called upon to do so.” Four years ago the adventure of 
the third term was debated as a most perilous break with tradition. 
The result showed that politicians and others had over-estimated 
the public concern for the eight years limit established by George 
Washington. During fully twelve months of tension before the recent 
announcement it was noticeable that there- appeared to be no very 
deep anxiety over a fourth term as such, although, naturally, there 
was abundant talk of dictatorship. Press and public together were 
exercised over the question: What would Mr. Roosevelt himself do ? 
The point, of course, was crucial, for if the Democrats had to find 
another candidate they might just as well concede the election in _ 
advance. As a voting force their party was summed up in the one. 


of 
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leader. If he were displaced the Republicans were certain of a 
sweeping triumph. 

In both conventions the delegates took their seats knowing that 
the chief nominations might-have been announced beforehand. This, 
however, could not. be said in reference to the second federal office, 
which is usually a matter of indifference. “ Nobody votes for the 
Vice-President,” the Republican delegates were saying. That was 
near enough for their side, but the Democrats had reason to think 
otherwise. For them the question was highly contentious because 
of Mr. Henry Wallace, who has held the post since 1941 ; and it is 
important for a specific reason which has never before been brought 
out. If Mr. Roosevelt should be re-elected, his term would last until 
1949—that is, for 16 years from his first inauguration. So. long a 
reign has not hitherto found a place in the American political con- 
sciousness, The Vice-President succeeds if his Chief dies in office. 
The Democrats and their opponents, therefore, gave thought openly 
to the chances of succession. 

Vice-President Wallace, just returned from the Far East, was anxious 
for renomination. He went to Chicago in the knowledge that Mr. 
Roosevelt, under pressure from within the party, would be obliged 
to withhold the endorsement for himself which in 1940 had been 
equivalent to a command. He is a scientific agronomist and an ex- 
perienced member of the Roosevelt Cabinet: a Middle Westerner 
as different as could be from the average Ohio or Illinois politician— 
modern in thought, generous, idealistic, invariably outspoken. ` As 
Secretary of Agriculture he had borne the chief responsibility. for the 
policy .of crop resttiction and livestock reduction ‘which, deemed 
unavoidable ten years ago, had violated his own instinct. He became 
the outstanding advocate of the New Deal when the President, 
absorbed in the direction of the war; had perforce become silent on 
home policy. His frequent speeches were fully reported in the 
Liberal Press. Two years ago his address on the Century of the 
Common Man was. hailed as the manifesto of a new progressivism. 
It had put a new phrase into the currency. As a consequence Mr. 
Wallace was marked down by the varied enemies of the New Deal. 
In the eyes of the conservative Southerners he embodied all that was 
dangerous, most of all as regards the doctrine of White Supremacy. , 

The liberal elements in the party wére all for him, and he had the 
support of one organisation in American politics which gives promise 
of a new and positive power. The new political-action committee of 
the C.I.O. (Congress of Industrial Organisations) used all its weight | 
on his behalf. It was strong enough to prevent the choice of a 
Southerner, but not nearly ‘strong enough to carry Mr. Wallace, who 
contributed to his own defeat. In the one speech which stirred the 
delegates, because it was. unmistakably an individual utterance, he - 
said: “The future belongs to those who go down the line un- 
swervingly for the liberal principles of both political democracy and 
economic democracy, regardless of race, colour, or religion. In a 
political, economic, and educational sense, there must be no inferior 


‘races. The poll tax must go. ... The Democratic party cannot 


long survive as a Conservative party.” The demonstration evoked 
by this speech was spontaneous, but it clinched the veto of the South. 
For the Democrats of that difficult region their party is not con- ` 


_ servative only but unchangeable. Mr. Wallace has given a new 


prominence to the Vice-Presidency, but his remarkable record as a 
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crusader made his renomination impracticable. The convention 
agreed to the compromise choice of Senator Truman of Missouri. 
He is a safe Democrat who has supported the New Deal. His most 
noteworthy public service has been performed in the chair of the 
Senate committee investigating war production and national defence 
activities, an admirable example of the American method of con- 
gressional inquiry. 

Writing in the April number of this Review, I ventured the state- 
ment that, despite the energy displayed and the publicity enjoyed by ` 
Mr, Wendell Willkie, the evidence pointed to. Governor Dewey of 
New York as the Republican candidate.. One month before the 
nominating convention Mr. Willkie, with a suddenness that left 
his army of supporters gasping, decided to quit the field. In 1940, 
as an untried politician who had quite recently changed sides, he 
polled the immense total of 22,000,000 votes against Mr. Roosevelt. 
During the early months of this year he made’a wide campaign tour, 
speaking incessantly, being everywhere reported; and expressing his 
opinions with the kind of freedom which an aspirant to the Presidency 
commonly avoids. He spoke as a liberal internationalist. He 
contended that the Republican party should adopt a broad pro- 
gressive platform.. His candour and vitality were refreshing, but 
his reiterated demand intensified the hostility of the party managers 
in every State. They bore down upon him without mercy. As he 
went through the Middle West he saw the situation and -accepted a 
sharp defeat in the Wisconsin primaries as conclusive. He gave up 
with the fewest words in explanation. He has adherents in plenty ; 
yet it is extremely difficult to see how he can now be fitted into the 
pattern of American national affairs. 

With Mr. Willkie out of the field the road was clear for Ca 
Dewey.- When the Republican delegates assembled the majority 
were already committed to him. Nomination om the first ballot was 
almost a certainty. He was free to follow the line of action which he 
had marked out before his rival had withdrawn. He went on with 
his work as Governor, spending week-ends on his farm. He was not 
in need of the Press, and had merely to fence with the reporters when 
they tried to draw him. He has the most definite ambition, and a 
technique that works to perfection. His committee made no display 
in Chicago.. It occupied a modest hotel suite without bannefs. His 
men did not canvass or move about collecting adherents, They kept 
to-their own quarters, encouraging key delegates to drop in and. learn 
about the situation. They pointed out that the Gallup polls showed 
Dewey to be leading easily in the country. The convention could not 
resist a popular movement: why then not make it unanimous ? 
Governor Bricker of Ohio was evidently a favourite, and he made a 
brave show ; but his activities were no more than the ritual of diversion 
in a torrid week. In the end he was willing, although reluctant, to 
run for the Vice-Presidency. Governor Dewey. was chosen, with a 
single comic dissentient, because the Republicans were not provided 
with an alternative. 

Thomas E. Dewey is 42. Born in Michigan and a graduate of the 
university of his home State, he took his law degree at Columbia, 
entered a law firm, and has been for twenty years a New Yorker. “He 
realised during his twenties the political opportunities afforded by 
the Public Prosecutor’s department, and became an assistant’ there 

- when a fresh assault upon the city’s racketeers was beginning. At 
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33 he was himself District Attorney and in charge of the most spec- 
tacular campaign in that field of intermittent warfare. Such enter- 
prises are always big news: . A crusading Attorney is sure of publicity 
and popular acclaim, and -here his youth was in his favour. He 
organised his office with notable efficiency, made the most of the 
_ monstrous racketeers and their girls with fantastic nicknames, and 
landed one after another in prison or the electric chair. From District 
Attorney to Governor is a natural step, and Mr. Dewey, after one 
failure, won the New York election with a large majority in 1942. 
Upon taking office in January 1943, the young Governor made known 
that his wish was to serve out the term of four years. In this he 
was sincere. He knew that a successful governorship of'the greatest . 
State was the surest basis for a career in national politics. Also, his 
friends were. convinced that he had no wish to fight Mr. Roosevelt for 
the Presidency. The circumstances of the present year, however, 
` made all the difference ; some months before Mr. Willkie’s withdrawal 
his mind was made up. 

“ Dewey’s most serious hardship, however,” a New York critic has 
said, “is the fact that he was born as recently as March 24th, 1902.” 
That undoubtedly is so, The American papers, of all political shades, 
make continual mention of his youthfulness, whereas, it might well be 
objected, particularly in the Western hemisphere, that the question 
of experience and knowledge of the world is far more important. 
In any case the salient points in his candidature are not difficult to 
state. He starts with the advantage of a united party, under the 
stimulus of twelve years’ exclusion from office. He is a capable 
campaigner, much more skilled in the kind of organisation welcomed 
by the local party bosses than any recent predecessor has been. He 
is orderly and untiring. He will rally all the more settled Republican 
States, and should regain for his party more than one of those which 
have weakened in their adhésion to the President. On the other 
hand, his record as a party regular is-a handicap. He cannot, in Mr. 
Willkie’s manner, speak as a progressive Republican, for his affiliations 
are too generally known. He can repeat the assurances given in- 
Chicago that a Republican Administration would not throw over the 
good things in Roosevelt legislation and governance ; but the party’s 
recent behaviour in Congress would be cited in rebuttal. In inter- 


' national policy he has the benefit of able and wise guidance in New 


York. As regards domestic matters, it would appear, his advisers 
are somewhat less discerning—that is, if it was at their instance that 
his first shot in the campaign was to accuse the President of responsi- 
bility for the pre-war depression. 

The character of Governor. Dewey’s strategy was at once disclosed. 
Declaring that he entered the fight a free man, bound by no pledges, 
he showed that he would give little heed to the party programme, 
which to be sure is commonly disregarded in the campaign. It is a 
very long document, admittedly designed to please all sections, and 
not easy to defend against the charge of being self-contradictory 
on tariffs and other economic matters. It calls for the return home 
as soon as possible of America’s fighting men, and on foreign policy 
it adheres closely to the Mackinac formula of last year. It reasserts 
_the American objection to a World State, and declares in favour 
of an international organisation ‘with the use of ‘‘ peace forces ” 
against aggression. A prolonged discussion in committee was needed 
before the very careful wording was agreed upon... 
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Governor Dewey has made it clear that he will attack the Roosevelt 
Administration all round, except as regards the military conduct of 
the war. He began by denouncing “ one-man - government,” and 
referred scornfully to “ stubborn men, grown old and tired and quarrel- 
some in office.” The national Administration, he said, was now 
“a sprawling overlapping bureaucracy.” The American system had been 
“undermined by the excessive abuse of power.” He will rely first upon 
the party organisation, to which he has given new force by mobilising 
the ‘strong body of twenty-six Republican State Governors. He 
can be counted upon to build up a vote-gathering mechanism such as 
no Republican candidate of the past would have been able to envisage. 
It is safe to predict that the assault will be concentrated upon the vast 
structure of the war Government; and we may assume that the 
indictment, loaded with ammunition from the Dewey central office, will 
be set forth mainly. under three heads. The President will be arraigned 
as a reckless administrator, spendthrift beyond all limits, and still 
launching out with the aid of ardent New Dealers. It will be alleged 
that year by year he has appointed new bureaus and commissions, 
under directors with indefinite powers, which are continually being re- 
formed and superseded, while always adding to the confusion of 
Washington. And it will be affirmed that these multifarious depart- 
ments and agencies, extravagant and never under control, have been 
created outside the Cabinet offices, and that thus they amount to a` 
supplementary and improper system of government. 

Mr. Roosevelt, we may be sure, will not answer this indictment. - 
Indeed, he has announced that the pressure of work in the present 
unexampled season does not permit him to engage in the election 
campaign. In all likelihood his part in it will be confined to a few 

broadcast addresses. His supporters, however, will have to defend 
the Administration through the land, during two months of political 
conflict perhaps more virulent than the Republic has known since 
the Civil War ; and it is not difficult to forecast the general line of their 
advocacy. They will argue that it is impossible for a War. Adminis- 
tration, especially in the United States, to be either deliberate or 
economical; that the first necessity in wartime is a power at the 
head of courageous improvisation, with an unbroken readiness to 
discard, remake and expand. They will point out that, so far from 
relying upon Democrats and New Dealers, the President hasincreasingly 
drawn his directors and special advisers from the ranks of highly 
~ placed conservative „business executives, as often as not Republican 
in politics. They will ask the question how, in view of the traditional 
shape of the Cabinet, it is practicable for urgently needed departments 
to be built within its framework. And they will undoubtedly add 
that, whatever’ the blunders and inadequacies of the Roosevelt 
Administration, the essential work of the United States in the war 
has been miraculously performed. There are those who estimate 
that the November election may be a near thing. There are others 
who predict that the President will be re-elected with a majority not 
much smaller than that of his greatest year. Before the day of the 
poll there are two things only that can be said. First, that no one can 
possibly make anything better than a rough guess, and secondly, 
that the result must be affected by the nature of the war news in the 
first week of November. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


PEACE AND UNITY IN SPAIN. 


AS. Spain achiéved her spiritual unity ? Spaniards, ‘more 
JH iceaistic ‘than practical, have often sought it in submission 

to rigid principles .rather than in a community of interests. 
It: was.a:Spaniard, the Emperor Theodosius,.who in the year 380 
under Pope Damasus (also the son of a Spaniard) first introduced the 
scheme of a partnership of Church and State; but Spain has always 
evinced resistances, both against dogmatic unity and subservience to 
- foreign authority. Menendez Pidal points out that Orosius, in his ` 
History written in 418, did not share St. Augustine’s admiration for 
Rome and showed signs of a “ national Spanish consciousness.” This 
- appeared again in the eleventh century,.when a bishop of Compostela 
` tried to emancipate the Spanish Church and was excommunicated ; 
and when the kingdoms of Leon and Castile objected to the romanising 
campaign of Gregory VII and the Cluny monks.. Later, Charles J 
and Philip II, undaunted by. excommunications, threatened the Popes 
and’ drove the Spanish theologians to the edge of schism. Guelfs and 
Ghibellines have faced each other.throughout Spanish history down 
to our own days, as though the Middle Ages had not yet ended. 

The rationalistic wind of the eighteenth century blew on the embers 
of heresy which have been smouldering from: the.time of Priscillian 
to Unamuno. Two prominent statesmen, Aranda and Cabarrus, were 
enemies of religion and admirers of Voltaire, d’Alembert and Rousseau. 
But the majority of political leaders and writers were stubborn 
Ghibellines as well as good Catholics. Such .were the Jesuit Father 
Burriel ; -the erudite Mayans y Siscar and Masdeu ; the pious Macanaz, 
an upholder of the Inquisition ; Campomanes and Floridablanca, who 
` expelled the Jesuits but paid respect to the Church ; and the Catholic 
liberal Jovellanos, a sort of English mind, who read Thomas à Kempis, 
studied Locke and’ hated revolutions. The- Bourbon kings, jealous 
‘of their sovereignty, did not mention in the two Concordats of 1737 
and 1753. either Catholic unity or inspection of schools by the Church. 
On the contrary, the democratic and liberal patriots assembled in the 
‘Cortes of Cadiz, during. the Napoleonic invasion, established in the 
Constitution of 1812 that the Roman Catholic religion was, and would 
‘be, the religion of the nation, and they curtailed the freedom of ‘the 
press in ecclesiastical-matters. The Guelf party won the day in 1851 
and a new Concordat pledged the State to maintain the Catholic 
religion as the sole religion of Spain; to forbid any other religious 
services’; to conform: education, in the Universities and in both State 
and private schools, to the doctrines of the Church, under the inspection 
of the bishops ; and to aid the bishops in. suppressing any attempt to 
pervert believers, as well as in preventing the publication or circulation 
of harmful books. The democratic Constitution of 1869 still pledged 
‘the ‘nation to pay the clergy’s stipends and Church expenses, but it 
-dealt a hard blow to religious unity, for it granted religious freedom, 
“freedom of teaching and freedom of the press. 

-In. the Restoration of 1875 Cánovas, the learned Conservative 
leader, realised that a civil war can only be ended by reconciliation 
and that any religious conflict is embittered by persecution. Ignoring 
‘the. protests and threats of the Pope and the intense opposition of 
the Catholic ultramontanes, he inserted in the Constitution -of 1876 
a clause declaring that the Catholic religion should be the religion of 
the State; that the nation would maintain Church services and the 
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clergy ; that no public manifestations other than those of the Catholic ~ 
Church would be allowed ; but, on the other hand, forbade that any- 
body should be molested on Spanish territory for his religious opinions 
or his religious worship, always within the limits of Christian morality. 
Half a century of discussions and political struggle followed between 
the ultramontanes, who deemed even such limited tolerance dangerous 
for the country and unlawful to the Church, and the Liberals who, in 
virtue of the Constitution, disclaimed the right of the bishops to inspect 
private schools, to compel the children-of State schools to attend 
religious instruction or to order dissenting teachers to give it. There 
was no religious teaching in the Universities, where a majority of 
Catholic and monarchist professors worked in peaceful, and generally 
friendly, collaboration with a minority of Carlists, republicans, 
socialists and agnostics, all equally protected by the laws of the liberal 
democratic régime, 

The republican Constitution of 1931 disestablished the Church and 
granted complete religious freedom, but Parliament and Governments 
failed to find a legal and satisfactory solution to the economic claims 
of the Church and clergy. Moreover, political passion impelled them 
to trample upon constitutional liberties by forbidding the members of 
religious orders to engage in industrial or educational activities, and . 
by expelling the Jesuits from their schools, although by. a previous 
Government decision they. had ceased to be a religious order. The 
republican: authorities were also unable to prevent crimes against 
Catholics and the loathsome desecrations of their churches by. the 
mob. Many people drew the conclusion that the Church had much 
less ascendancy over the masses than she had assumed to possess ; 
- but the Church. saw in the riots a proof that religious toleration in 

Spain is a cancer. This explains why the victorious phalangist party, 
instead of following Canovas’ path of religious toleration, has preferred 
the pattern of the Emperor Theodosius and has renewed the prescrip- 
tions of the Concordat of 1851. In order to restore Catholic unity 
the Franco Government has carried out educational reforms. The 
staffs of Universities and schools have been purged of all persons 
. suspected of unorthodoxy, in some cases without adducing the slightest 
proof. Other professors and teachers, instead of being dismissed 
outright, have been submitted to a treatment of “ purification,” a 
name already used in the absolutist spell of 1823, which now consists 
in punishments, humiliations, tests of obedience, reductions of salaries, 
admonitions and vigilance until their pernicious ideas are eliminated. 
Compulsory religious teaching was ordered for all elementary, secondary 
and normal schools in 1936. Religious instruction in secondary schools, . 
according to the regulations of September 2oth, 1938, includes 
Catechism, Morals, the Gospel, Liturgy, Apologetic and Church History. 
All the learned Academies, embodied in an “ Institute of Spain,” 
have been placed under the auspices of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary. 

The coping-stone has been the University reform, which is described 
as restoring to the Universities the autonomy they enjoyed in the 
glorious sixteenth century. It has been framed and approved by the 
new Phalangist Cortes in a “ University Ordination Law ” of July 29th, 
1943. Its main prescriptions can be summarised as follows :— 

§ 1. The Spanish University is a corporation of masters-and students 
to which the State entrusts educational and teaching. functions. 
_§.3..Seeking inspiration in the Catholic -spirit, consubstantial with 
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University traditionsin Spain, the University shall conform its teaching 
to the Catholic dogmas and morals and to the prescriptions of the 
Canon Law now in force. §4. In accordance with the ideals of the 
National Syndicalist State, the University shall also conform its 
educational and teaching activities to the programme of the Phalangist ` 
Movement. §6. The University shall be under the advocacy and 
patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas. §9. The Spanish State acknow- 
© ledges the educational rights of the Church in the Universities as estab- 
lished by Holy Canon Law. § 32. In each University a Director of 
religious training, appointed by the. Minister upon nomination by 
the bishop, shall organise courses of lectures and examinations. com- 
pulsory for all students. § 33. A Delegacy of the Phalanx shall be 
in charge, in agreement with the Ministry, of compulsory courses of 
lectures and examinations for the students, and shall also diffuse 
among the staff of the Universities the political spirit of the Phalangist 
` Movement and transmit-its orders. § 34. All the students must join 
the Spanish University Syndicate of the Phalanx (SEU), and no one 
may obtain scholarships. im Spain or abroad without a favourable 
report from the SEU.as to his “ political preparation.” §§ 37, 40, 43, 
45, 46. The Rector of the University, the Deans, the Directors of 
professional and research institutes and the heads of colleges shall be 
appointed by the Minister of Education. §58. The Professors of the 
University shall be appointed by the Minister after selection by com- 
petitive examinations, but no one shall be appointed without his 
unshakable attachment to the fundamental principles of the State 
having been previously attested by the General Secretary of tħe ` 
Phalangist Movement. §59. Every Professor has to submit the out- 
line of his lectures each term for the approval of the Rector, and they 
must conform to the principles which inspire the State. 
When one reads the above regulations certain doubts may creep 
-in as to the autonomy of the Universities and their affinity to those 
of the sixteenth century, but their unity is beyond doubt, as nobody 
‘can either teach or obtain a degree without passing through the 
treble sieve of the Phalangist Party, the Church of Rome and the 
national Government. So while- England has a solid national unity 
embracing every kind of religion; in Spain Catholicism has been chosen 
as the only link to hold: together .anti-liberals and anti-democrats. 
Phalangist newspapers print in large headings : “ The Vindication of 
_ Intolerance,” “ We want Intolerance”; and Professor Corts proudly 
writes in the Revista de Estudios Politicos, May-June 1943 : “We 
are more papal than the Pope.” . 

No impartial historian can deny the sound moral influence 
Catholicism has had on the Spanish people, specially on the ignorant 
and neglected lower classes who for centuries have only had as 
educators the Catholic rural clergy and the religious orders,- many of 
whose members were living examples of true humility and virtue. 
But the Holy Scriptures hardly touch any political problems, and the 
principle of hierarchical obedience which Catholicism upholds does not - 
stimulate the sense of self-government and collective responsibility. 
The socialist party has shown real interest in popular education for ~ 
public life, but Socialism lacks political solutions, embodies rigid and 
fatalistic economic dogmas, and in Spain is little concerned with moral 
and legal issues and exalts violence. Spanish Liberals, including 
many Catholics, admirers of the réle of Spain in the Middle Ages, 
with her rich mixture- of races, ideas and religions, have given to the 
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- country her ‘last fifty years of law and liberty, and have opened her 
doors to European culture; but their democratic experiment was 
marred “by centralisation, uniformity and political corruption. 

What may be the outcome of the Catholic victory? If it gives 
to the majority of Spaniards peace and prosperity, the experiment, 
however strange it may sound to twentieth-century ears, is worthy 
of respect ; but the religious intolerance which bands together several 
groups disbands others, including Catholics who, rather than submit 
pharisaically or resist violently, prefer to leave the country. They 
send secret messages asking to be taken out, in order to live and 
educate their children where there is freedom of ideas. These spiritual 
prisoners are only a dead weight, if not a danger for the phalangist 
unitarian scheme. Could not perhaps a body like the War Refugee 
Board set up, by Mr. Roosevelt negotiate their expatriation without 
endangering their lives? If, on the other hand, enforced religious 
unity hatches a new revolution and ruthless vengeance, we shall have 
to be prepared to save thousands of phalangists and ultramontanes 
who will then cease to object to Liberalism and accept gladly its 
protection. A third possibility, a Government determined to restore . 
the rule of law and redress its violations, as a preliminary step towards 
normality, would also put to flight thousands of people of the right 
and of the left who have been instrumental in or profited by arbitrary 
measures and illegal penalties. 

We can thus assume that for the time. being masses of Spaniards, 
of one political colour or the other, will be compelled to forsake their 
motherland. There are already large numbers. in exile. Several 
Latin-American countries have offered them generous hospitality. 
They work, they teach, they publish books, magazines and news- 
_ papers; they are a valuable reinforcement in sparsely-populated 
republics ; they are an injection of European blood in America and, 
like the pilgrim fathers of the Mayflower, they carry seeds of minorities 
which are seeds of liberty and law. Could not the Hispanic countries 
of America facilitate the definitive settlement of these and other 
prospective immigrants? Could not the Anglo-Saxon nations grant 
credits if capital is needed? There are also hundreds of exiled 
Spaniards in the United States, Russia, England, France, French 
Africa, Switzerland and elsewhere. Would it not be possible to permit 
those who havé been scrapped by the Spanish spiritual unity to acquire 
a new nationality or, at least, to grant them a status and an inter- 
national passport of the Nansen type? They may give valuable help 
in the industrial and educational reconstruction after the war. If _ 
Philip II opened in Spain colleges for the persecuted Irish Catholics, 
colleges in the British Universities for persecuted Spaniards would be 
a noble reciprocity. Better separation than internecine hatred and 
threatening civil war! This would be the path to peace, not only for 
purified Spain but for any country which has failed to attain that.. 
other unity of mutual toleration, human fraternity and impartial 
justice which take the place of a national religion among the British. 

JOSE CASTILLEJO. 
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THE UNITY OF EUROPE. 

N its issue of May 28th the London Observer, through its 
[Portia Correspondent, declared itself once again in favour of 
t a -union of Britain with Europe, adding that this would be a 
Europe of 400 million people. In the 1920’s Count Condenhove- 
Kalergi and Dr. Lange used to indulge in a friendly controversy 
concerning whether, when the desirable state of. Pan-Europe 

was established, Great Britain—not the.Commonwealth presumably 
but what the misguided French call “ Angleterre ’—should be inside 
Pan-Europe or out. Dr. Lange sustained the thesis for the “ ins.” 
The Observer is apparently of the same opinion, except that, crossing 
the Urals, for good measure this journal chooses to throw into Europe _ 
the whole Sovietic Republic. Since, moreover, a professedly Con- 
servative journal such as the Observer can scarcely be supposed to 
harbour the treasonous design of dividing the Commonwealth, we must 
reach the conclusion that the Observer would make ‘‘ Europe ” extend 
from Vladivostok to Perth, W. Australia (I will not consider India). 
_ A project so grandiose and so paradoxical does not seem to me to 
require further discussion—especially as, if a united Eurasia is to be 
constituted, following Sir Halford Mackinder’s argument in Democratic 
Ideals and Reality, it seems adequately certain that it is the Kremlin 
that would constitute it, with the strategic consequences which Sir 
Halford indicates. Te 3 

It often seems to me strange that projects of this kind which involve 

, bringing Britain (if not her Commonwealth) organically into Europe 
are often urged by politicians almost paroxysmic in their Franco- 
philism and in despite of the fact that any assumption of leadership 
by Britain must necessarily involve the usurpation by Britain of the 
traditional place of France. .“ France must be great or perish,” | 
said General de Gaulle—a remark echoed by Poland. Even when a 
union of France’and Britain was discussed, it was assumed in these 
conversations that the presidency would go to France, and, despite 
General Smuts, I can but suppose the French people, so almost 
femininely proud, would be resentful of any subordinate place. The 
common sense of the British people seems to me to reveal itself when, 
on D Day, almost without reflection, they spoke of “the invasion 
army goes to Europe.” Here they spoke, in the English outpost of 
the Commonwealth, as a Canadian or Australian would also speak 
and not in the accents of Bloomsbury or of Tudor-Street. I can but 
again repeat my hope that, in these issues, Canada will speak loud and 
clear while there is time. 

A more modest and a more statesmanlike proposal has recently been 
put forward by Sir Walter Layton in his Sidney Ball lecture, The 
British Commonwealth and World Order. Here, after various highly 
significant discussions of man-power (not least that of China, greater 

` than all other Powers put together), Sir Walter advocates some. kind 
of “ European Federation or Union.” This, he presumes, will be 
sponsored from outside by three of the four great powers, i.e. the 
British Commonwealth, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Here he shows himself 
wiser than Mr. Emanuel Shinwell and the Evening Standard, both of 
whom are content to leave the task to Britain and Russia exclusively, 
thereby depriving General Eisenhower of his reason for being “ over 
-here,”” which some people hold, it seems, to be an American sin. This 
last attitude is a catastrophic error, the more foolish counterpart of 
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American isolationism, which instead of “one world” persists in 
thinking in Eurasian or “one hemisphere ” terms, or even in the 
revival of a Balance of Power doctrine, holding new war in its womb. 

Such errors should not disguise from our minds the reality of the 
unity of Europe and the aspiration of Europeans, in some moods, to 
make that unity actual. It is a unity of which the predominantly 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon world cannot and should not form a part, 
its tradition being so deeply dissimilar. It is a unity which the Anglo- 
Saxon world can damage either politically, as with Britain since the 
days of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, by playing the Balance of 
Power, or spiritually, as especially with America, by imposing alien 
standards and solutions, founded upon a remote and imperfect ex- 
perience, picked up from a knowledge of Europeans in Chicago or 
Pittsburg. It is a unity, on the contrary, which, as Sir Walter Layton 
urges, Anglo-Saxony must sponsor with all sincerity and without 
reserves, everi despite admitted strategic dangers to this island well 
known to the opponents of Philip, ronis, Napoleon, Wilhelm and 
Hitler. 

If the unity is not to be a centralised miy unity under Napoleon 
or Potsdam or even the Kremlin, a unity built up by the sword as the 
-unity of the European nations.was built up by the New Monarchies 
and Benevolent Despots, in what then does this unity consist and how 
may it be strengthened ? How shall it be made, in Renan’s phrase, - 
the issue of a perpetual plebiscite ? How shall we combine, as Mazzini 
taught, the national spirit, with its own instrumental gifts, in the 

concert of the European, let alone the world, orchestra ? 

A Council of Europe has been suggested by Mr. Churchill and a 
similar suggestion has beén made in quite unexpected American 
quarters. But such a Council is scarcely likely to be set up by some 
precise jural act, so as to make Europe, to use Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
phrase, “ an exclusive entity.” These constitutional forms will emerge 
from the increasing growth of a common sentiment and spirit, if this 
is given political expression in some organic system of conversations. 
It will draw its vitality from those sources in the European tradition 
that make for unity as distinct from those which nourish enmity. 
Apart from these sources Europe is merely an ill-defined geographer’s 
fiction, an artifact of the coloured map, an area of neither common 
race, common tongue, common religion nor common charity—as 
Jefferson said, “ nations of eternal war.” The need to emphasisé the 
common sources and tradition is not a logical inevitability but a 
practical necessity. 

Admittedly the difficulty in the way of all schemes for the unification 
of Europe; graver than in Napoleon’s day and emphasised by the 
human losses in Napoleon’s campaigns, is the predominant position 
occupied, geographically and in man-power, by Germany. An Allied 
control of the vital industrial triangles of the Ruhr and Silesia may 

.do much to mitigate this difficulty. It does, however, render impera- 
tive an external sponsorship of the European union—possessing 
decisive military powers—until such time as a democratic German- 
people, again respecting its own great humanists, is ripe to. be fused 
into the European comity. x 

-When the whole area outside Germany has positively and construc- 
tively consolidated it becomes, in my view, of relatively much smaller 
importance what negative steps are taken as touching a German area 
which must remain anyhow permanently weaker, militarily and in 
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man-power. It may well here be that the sage counsels adopted 
with singular success at the Congress of Vienna can be followed with 
greater ‘pragmatic prospects of enduring success than the crude and 
ill-fated expedients of Versailles. 

. The cession of Eastern Prussia and Upper Silesia to Poland may be 
warranted, in order to secure independence for Polish policy, access 
to the sea and man-power for her armies, as compensation for the 
territories which seem likely actually to be taken by the Sovietic 
Union as recompense for her labours since 1941. As the London 
Times says, of the handsome Russian willingness to negotiate to safe- 
guard the integrity of Poland,“ it would be difficult to ask more of the 
Power to whose valour, endurances and sacrifices Poland will, first 
and foremost, owe her liberation.” In these unsettled Eastern areas 
of the migrations of the peoples, so alien to the West, the Teuton will 
have to come to terms with the Slav upon something that promises 
to be an enduring settlement. Further territories, even if offered, 
would probably merely jeopardise that independence of Polish foreign 
policy so that it would be well timere Scythos et dona ferentes. However, 
there is, of course, a totally different kind of solution which would 
visualise the absorption of Poland into one great Slavonic sphere.* 
This issue itself, in turn, is a matter of cultural boundaries, argued 
long ago by Khomiakov and his opponents. For one historic Russian 
school Russia is European, focused on St. Petersburg; for another she 
is Asiatic, focused on Moscow. For some Poland is primarily Slavonic, 
for another she is European unlike Eastward-facing Muscovy. 


II 
- The final basis of a united Europe is cultural and in this cultural 
basis most of Germany never fully shared. The source of Europe as a 


`- unity is to be found in the great history of the Roman Empire, its rule, 


- law and peace. Europe has made immense contributions, which still 
demand recognition, to civilisation. So, however, have China and 
India. Even, in some quarters, her distinctive culture may be regarded 
as providing standards too rigid, destructive of new growths under her 
shade, a damnosa haereditas. . Europe has, indeed, vast wealth and 
great man-power. But -so has the East. The distinctive quality 
of the word “ European ” is to be looked for somewhere else. The 
sense of unity of Europe and her distinctive position are legacies of 
Rome—perhaps even more than of Christianity, which is a universal 
religion that knew Palestine and Tarsus Deol it knew the European 
continent. 

The Roman Empire, however, had two na divided not only by 
administration but by language, culture and form of the Christian 
religion. When we speak of European civilisation. we usually refer 
primarily not to that culture which penetrated from New Rome, from’ 
Constantinople, into Russia, and in which the strains of Syria and 
Egypt as well as of the Ionian shore reasserted themselves, but to. the 
cultures of old Rome, however Hellenised, and of the Latin world. 
The distinction is a very important one if we would forecast the lines 
of any stable future development of European civilisation. 

There is a resentment among all Europeans against British or 
Americans or others from across the sea landing in Europe, even if they 
come as liberators, if they propose to treat Europe not with respect 

* Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his book War Aims, not yet available in Britain at the 


` time of writing, seems to have taken this view while otherwise agreeing with my main 


theme. 
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but arrogantly. There is a suspicion that Britain, seeking her own 
national liberty and ease, or a jealous America not only care nothing 
for European unity but may, for reasons of power, be hostile to it. 
Both are countries that have suffered economically far too little and 
remain fat, while talking grandiosely about universal technical co- 
operation, aspects of which Professor Hayek has described as “ the 
worst of all conceivable rackets.’’ They may be concerned only to 
preserve their own nationalsovereignty against any super-State. Against 
this Europe, battleground of the armies of European Unity, asks for 
peace, not abstractions, through the mouths of its common folk. 

It is a fact requiring the gravest consideration that Herr Hitler has 
been able to rally, by whatever: methods, a stoutly fighting army 
_that includes Russians, Croats, Czechs, Spaniards and Indians. There 
“is a-risk that mishandling of finance, economics, blockade, reckless 
bombing, may produce a resentment against those who come as 
‘liberators from across the sea which will astound not least the Ameri- 
cans by its explosive hate and lead in America itself to “ the new 
disillusionment ” and a repetition.of the ’20’s. To have given re- 
assurance on this score of European unity will constitute for American 
and British politicians, such as Mr. Churchill, one of their greatest 
claims to statesmanship. But when we ask in what this sense of being 
European, as distinct from nationalism, consists, it seems to come 
back to this memory of the grandeur and prestige of Rome and to 
a feeling that respect is due to that common tradition of civilisation 
from more recent and derivative peoples, who have contributed less 
cultural wealth to the treasury of mankind. As Pope Pius well said, 
to contemplate the destruction for reasons of State or of military 
necessity of Rome might well be regarded as matricide. This unity, - 
nevertheless, divides into a duality between those of the Latin and 
those of the "Byzantine tradition. 

Here perhaps lies ie Clue. to the problem whether to organise E 
Europe “as a whole ” ‘in spheres of influence.” Ifa Gallup Poll - 
shows 76 per cent. of the Sk population of Britain against “ spheres 
of influence ” this is perhaps to be ascribed to no more than the con- 
sideration that co-operation is a “ good.” word; and that few people 
can be expected to vote against “ co-operating together ” in favour of 
“ concerns” or “ spheres of influence ’’—which are vaguely felt to be 
“bad” words. If the question had been put, “ assuming Russian 
antagonism to the federation of all Europe, would you favour persisting 
in this plan or uniting part ?”’ the vote would probably have been 
totally different. We shall all agree with Mr. Eden that there must 
not be “spheres of.influence.”” The real issue is what may be this 
European “ whole.” Does it include Estonia or Turkey or the old 
area of Grand Ducal Lithuania? Is it not, for most purposes, that 
portion which derives its civilisation from Old Rome? And, where 
there is a marked feeling of breach with this tradition, and of identifica- 
tion with the Eastern Czsardom, as in Czechoslovakia, is it not better 
to abandon attempts at Western integration ? 

This concept of the integration on a cultural basis of the Western 
European world, so defined, has very interesting consequences: for 
America. ~ The United States—not least since the growth of Sinarquism 
in Mexico and its equivalents elsewhere—has the most intimate concern 
in Central and South America. The time is now past and the set of 
ideas dead—-maybe to be consigned to Hull, Halifax and hell—when 
this could-be regarded.as a purely economic matter. Pan-American 
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Union has too long found its basis in the belief that “a good time 
will be had by all”? Eveh as an economic idea this notion of the 
Americas as complementary was not so good, since unfortunately the 
two continents were not well designed for Schachtian autarky. 
Quite recently an eminent Brazilian, Dr. Hernane Tavares de Sa, 
speaking at Frederick, Md., said that relations between the United 
States and Latin American countries had been “ deteriorating for 
months,” The United States, with time, must perforce take into 
account*the Latinism of Latin America, and on this basis establish 
friendly relations. , 

On the other hand, Britain has.for seventy years entertained in- 
creasingly friendly feelings with the European portion of the Latin 
world, This sentiment reached its culmination in the somewhat hasty 
proposal of union with France—the King in England presumably 
becoming again King in France and the President of France certainly 
becoming President of Britain, if not the British Commonwealth. 
The more natural development here would seem to be for the Anglo- 
Saxon world, as one integrated unit, to enter into the most friendly 
and intimate supporting relations with the entire Latin world as 
another unit. The precise relations between France and Spain— 
not to speak of Italy and Portugal—would still remain to be shaped. 
At least France would assume her rightful position in Europe; and 
Latin America would be rid of an inflamed sense of inferiority. This 
suggestion seems to be entirely in accord with the theme of the speech 
on June r5th,. 1944, of Don Alfonso de Rosenzweig Diaz, Mexican 
- Ambassador in London. The Anglo-Saxon world must draw together, 
if it is to live ; and the Latin world, reversing the trend under Canning, 
will do. the same. 

It was on this very occasion of this Latin-American. luncheon that 
Mr. Churchill, with superb statesmanship and sense for the moment, 
said: “ We have our American brothers fighting side by side with us, 
as if we were one and not only allies.’ Mr. Churchill has consistently 
and rightly held, against timid and distrusting views to the contrary, 
that Anglo-Saxon integration, Western integration and world integra- 
tion are complementary and not mutually exclusive processes. In this 
` fashion thé concept of the West takes shape, Moreover, I see no 
other way to the restoration of the position of France in a field that is 
naturally her own, with the collaboration of her Latin elder sisters. 


` é II 

The matter, however, does not rest here. According to Mr. 
Roosevelt, although there is to be some kind of democratic League 
Assembly of the more powerless Powers, the League. will enjoy no 
control over organised force. “This will be left primarily for the Great ° 
Powers, admitting no sovereign master, to provide “ according to 
their capacities.” In brief, decisive power will continue to. lie with . 
‘Russia, Anglo-Saxony and possibly China, and any. promising integra- 
tion of states for intimate political and civil relations, as distinct 
from fragile or empty technical understandings, will have to take place 
around these. nuclei. It is here, if anywhere, that frontiers. will be 
abolished and peoples—as seems especially likely with the’ Soviet 
Union under its new Constitution—fused. -The-problem is one, not 
of the nuclei—which are clear enough, especially if we accept i the West 
as one—but of the peripheries. - 

I drew. above a distinction deliberately, not between the Latin and 
Slavonic worlds, but between the cultural fields of the Western and 
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the Eastern Roman Empires. This involves acceptance of certain 
countries which are not Latin as possibly within the area of the West. 
The Catholic parts of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Poland are. 
instances in point. When on a recent occasion M. Romer, Foreign 
Minister of Poland, referred to the need for a Pacte Européenne his 
mind probably rather travelled to the Polish “auld alliance ” with 
France than to a Europe that would bring in Vladivostok and the 
Turanian nations of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Rumania 
belongs at least religiously, with most of the rest of the Balkans, to 
the Eastern European connection, despite its Latin racial or linguistic 
origins. On the assumption that Czechoslovakia and the Balkans— 
including Rumania and even Hungary but not necessarily Hellas— 
fall within the Eastern integration, it may well be that Austria, 
Germany and Poland, with Scandinavia and the Low Countries, would 
fall within the Western integration, the whole brought within a world 
international framework of such stoutness as our disturbed times 
permit. 

If this scheme be accepted then we should see a West in nucleus 
Anglo-Saxon but including as equal partner the entire Latin world, 
American and European, and peripherally including Scandinavia, 
the remaining parts of the old Roman Empire of the West and other 
countries which, although Slavonic or perhaps Turanian, are primarily 
of. Catholic culture. 

There is, indeed, another solution possible. It is not inconceivable 
that the barriers between a Catholic civilisation, which is much more 
than merely Latin, and the Russian focus of the East could be broken 
down. It rests largely in the hands of Marshal Stalin. This change 
would assume the establishment of a rapport between the Kremlin 
- and the Vatican at least as cordial as those which Marshal Stalin 
has recently established with the Orthodox Churches in Russia and 
the Balkans. It might serve not only to re-determine the tolerable 
boundaries of East and West but incidentally to avoid much outpouring 
of ‘blood in bitter civil war in Europe. Even without- shifting 
artificially any boundaries and while permitting to the Polish people 
full freedom.of choice in their orientation or occidentalisation, it 
- might serve greatly to reduce the risks of future. wars. The Orle- 
manski interview, however ambiguous, may yet provide a precedent 
` of great significance for civilisation and a turning-point in the warfare 
between Marxist and Catholic. 

It may. then be suggested that it is the function of the border states, 
Hellas, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, to buckle together these Eastern 
and Western parts of Europe which roughly correspond, geographically 
and even more culturally, to the old division of that Roman.Empire 
which is the historic basis of European civilisation: and probably most | 
feasible basis of European unity. About the needs of restoring con- 
siderations of culture and civilisation to their due weight in the counsels 
of politicians, often lamentably provincial-minded or barbarically 
ignorant, there can be no reasonable doubt. We do not desire to ` 
substitute for a war of the Huns one of the Vandals. Cultural 
prejudices, Polish as much as French, must be respected. 

The argument used in this article is primarily a cultural argument. 
Political institutions are held together by the cement of cultural under- 
standing. There will be some, however, who will object that these 
schemes: may be fine enough but must be brought into accord with 
“economic realities.” It is, therefore, relevant to conclude by 
quoting the remark of a professional economist, Professor Hayek, of 
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London, and the present writer does this the more gladly since: it 
serves to confirm a position about the Building of the West which he - 
has notoriously held for the last six years and indeed, in writing, for 
the last twenty. . Having reminded us that, in his Development of 
European Policy (1903), Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge, wrote that 
it was “ not beyond the limits of a sober forecast to conjecture that 
some future integration may take place in the Western European 
states,”' Professor Hayek continues : 


‘The great danger-is that, if in the attempt to rely exclusively on this 
world organisation it is charged with all the tasks which it seems - 
desirable to place in the hands of an international organisation, they 
will not in fact be adequately performed. It has always been my 
conviction that such ambitions were at the root of the weakness of the 
League of Nations. .... I believe that these considerations still hold 
and that a degree of co-operation would be achieved between, say, the 
British Empire and the nations of Western Europe and probably the 
United States which would not be possible on a world scale. 


It should be added that this integration requires, as a device for 
avoiding war by replacing the functionally incompetent self-sufficient 
national state, some species of world technical and military framework, 
‘ pointing towards future world federal government, as the new form 
of the old imperium Romanum which “ ordered the world.” 

- GEORGE CATLIN, 


TURKEY AND THE SOVIET UNION. 


~HE Istanbul press has been the medium of a ballon d'essai 
| addressed to Moscow which is of political and symptomatic 
- importance, though no comments can as yet be expected from 
the Russian side. It is typical of Turkish policy to keep certain sets 
of politicians in the foreground and certain others in reserve who may 
be exchanged as necessary without any internal disruptions. Dr. 
Riistii Aras, Atatiirk’s Foreign Minister for more than fourteen years, 
disappeared, partly on account of personal disagreement when Inönü 
became President of the State. Aras was looked upon by Ankara’s 
diplomatic circles as upholding the tradition of Geneva, and he was 
also considered a living guarantee for the maintenance of friendly ° 
relations with Soviet Russia, which he had helped to-establish and 
strengthen by pacts. When the Turks were desirous of improving their 
relations with Great Britain, in short, when the hitherto more or less 
theoretical Anglo-Turkish alliance was born, the retirement of the 
former Saloniki dector who later became the best surgeon for Balkan 
crises was over. Dr. Aras was appointed as his country’s Ambassador 
in London, whence he was surprisingly called back after a patient and 
successful spell of. work. His political rôle was not confined to the 
periphery of acttial happenings as deputy in the authoritatively ruled 
Turkish Republic. Even this mandate was lost during the last elections. 
Influential circles of the Unitarian Party—probably out of fear for their 
own position—wished to disregard this man, one of the rare diplo- 
matic geniuses of our century. 

A similar fate is meted out to other personalities above the average, 
whose democratic attitude and pro-Allied tendencies cannot be doubted. 
Bey Burhan Belge, for years Deputy Director-General of the Press, has 
now been pushed back into a so-called ES position. His West- 
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Eastern initiative is offered only limited possibilities. Even Dr. 
Vedat Nedim Tör, founder of modern Turkish fair and exhibition 
institutions and of the Direction Générale de la Presse (although a 
Department of the Prime Minister’s Office it is practically the equivalent 
of the British Ministry of Information), is no longer secure as Chief of 
Radio Ankara. When in 1937 Inönü had to give up his post as Prime 
Minister, Vedat too fell out of favour with Atatiirk and had to tender 
his resignation. Recalled from America by the new President, he would 
already have been sacked again without his personal friendship with 
the head of the State. Instead of offering a chance for free development 
to men like Aras, Dr. Tör, Belge, etc., whose general outlook comes 
nearest to the spirit of the Anglo-Turkish alliance, the other set showed ‘ 
a vitality surviving even Germany’s military and political successes. 
Ex-Foreign Minister Menemencoglou, an advocate of the dual, i.e. 
balance, policy (this kind of balance brought practical advantages to, 
Hitler), did not fall until finally things came to a head through his 
multiplied deliveries of chromium to Germany and his concessions 
concerning her passage through the Dardanelles. Ankara then felt that 
Allied patience had limits, and that she jeopardised her post-war réle 
as an important factor in the Balkans and the Middle East by con- 
tinuing to give preference to her friendship with Germany as compared 
with her alliance with Great. Britain. Optimists claimed that Mene- 
mencoglou’s dismissal bore the same meaning—although in a reverse 
direction—as Litvinoff’s resignation prior to the Russo-German 
agreement. They expected a complete change of mind at Ankara with 
active participation in the war on our side as the final result. Mention 
was made of the change in the army leadership, General Orbay having 
succeeded Field-Marshal Cakmak as Chief of the General Staff, i.e. 
instead of an advocate of pure defence tactics, an avowed supporter of 
mobile warfare was now in command. 

As happened often before in Turkish affairs; this optimism was at 
any rate premature. According to tradition, the Turkish Government 
sought a compromise. They made concessions to the Allied camp which 
meant new chains for Hitler (discontinuation of the chromium deliveries 
to Germany, internment of Nazi warships, etc.). On the other hand, 
apart from revelations regarding the treacherous pan-Turanian 

movement “ Grey Wolf,” the roots of which have been traced in 
Berlin to the former Mufti of Jerusalem, nothing was done for weeks 
that could have undermined Hitler’s Ambassador Franz von Papen’s 
prestige and social standing.. He may continue with wire-pulling and 
waiting for Germany to be again in favour from the Summer Seat at 
the Bosporus of the German Embassy.: His personal contact, at any 
rate, with leading Turkish statesmen has not been affected. Indeed, 
as soon as Allied pressure eased somewhat, England’s non-belligerent 
Ally—a formula popular in Turkey—seemed again prepared for some 
bashfully friendly gestures in the direction of worried Berlin.. At least 
this is implied by Soviet protests recently made to Ankara against 
German violation by air and sea of Turkish sovereignty. 

Some nervousness was caused by these Moscow voices in semi-official 
Ankara, desperately trying to be on the winning side at the end of the 
war and closely studying Russia’s military attacking power. Quite 
unexpectedly Dr. Aras reappeared on the scene, by now half forgotten.. 
An article signed by him became the main topic for discussion among 
Turkish political circles. It represents at the same time the foreign 
programme of the realists, suggesting intensification of Russo-Turkish 
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- relations-and advocating an alliance between the two- countries on the 
model of the Anglo-Turkish Pact, the underlying thought- being 
Anglo-Turkish co-operation in the Mediterranean and Turkish-Soviet 
co-operation in the Balkans and Western Asia. Whoever knows the 
intricacies of Turkish politics cannot suppose that Dr. Aras’ step was 
made without the consent, indeed the goodwill, of Ankara’s Foreign 
Office, which is temporarily conducted by Prime Minister Sarajoglou. 
In order that this ballon d'essai should not immediately be recognised 
as such, there was no censorship of the press, which was allowed to-give 
free expression to their opinion of the proposals. 

This provoked a very interesting controversy, which is kvele for 
two reasons ; first because it illuminates the whole Russo-Turkish 
complex and its background, and, secondly, because it can at last be 
ascertained how far Goèbbels’ poisonous injections have penetrated 
into the political body of Turkey. One notices not without surprise 

` that this time Dr. Aras’ chief opponents belong neither to the actual 
pro-German ¢amp, nor to other groups usually known as destructive, 
but are for the greater part moderate elements. Thus the name of the 
deputy Sadak is as well known to us from pro-British articles as that of 
the. prominent democratic journalist Yalcin (Tanin), who visited 
England and America about a year ago as chief of a Turkish. press 
delegation. The poleniics of both are imbued with that characteris- 
tically Turkish mistrust which bears the main guilt for the fateful 
Turkish isolationism of the present day and which, at best, suggests, 
instead of international co-operation as the only possible post-war 
solution, a federation of groups of states which, even if combined; would - 
never be strong enough.to defend themselves by their own power against 
a mighty aggressor. In this self-deception and misapprehension. of 
realities, Yalcin. declares: “ We of the Balkans do not want: any co- 
operation with a non-Balkan power. We will only consider co-operation 
between Balkan peoples.” Behind these words is Goebbels’ Red Bogey, 
whicli is. confessed even more openly by Yalcin-: “ In the case of that 
first combination to be rejected we should, after all, not be partners 
but subjects of domination.” Sadak as well as Yalcin came to the 
conclusion that an alliance with the Soviet Union would be undesirable, 
but they wish for a continuation of the traditional. friendly relations 
between Russia and Turkey. 

What can be said about these relations, and- what remains of them 
‘after the fluctuating Turkish policy of recent years? Russia was- the 
first of the Great Powers to recognise Mustafa Kemal’s New Turkey 
while it was still struggling for national existence.. The Moscow treaty 
of March 1921 was a landmark. in the struggle for Anatolian freedom. 
A benevolent Russian neutrality. and an absence of danger from the 
Soviet frontier were two indispensable conditions “for Atatürk's 
-Government: Only so could it dare to undertake at the same time: a 
‘war against internal reactionaries and the armies of Greece supported 
by her Western. Allies. The scaffolding of a close political co-operation 
was then erected. Soviet Russia felt herself isolated and-on the 
defensive ; Ankara dreaded some fresh move of Anglo-French im- 
perialism. Mutual assurances ceaselessly passed- between Russia and. 
Turkey -that edch.saw in the unimpaired’ continuance of the other 
guarantees. for its own safety. Russian experts had. a leading part in 
the building up of the New Turkey. With their kelp- Anatolia’s. iin- 
-portant textile works in -Kayseri were erected: these- were the. only 
foreign loans accepted by the cautious Turks in two decades. Soviet 
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instructors rendered possible the up-to-date training of the Turkish 
air force. Personal contact was widened by the exchange of delegations. 
Voroshilov paid an official visit to Turkey. General Inönü, then Prime 
_Minister, was numbered among the confessed admirers of Soviet 
Russia. He had seen it for himself. ~ 
In December 1925 an agreement was concluded between the two 
republics, prohibiting participation in aggression, coalitions, alliances 
or hostile actions of any kind directed against the other partner. In 
1929 a very significant clause was added: neither was permitted to 
assume obligations in regard to neighbouring countries on land or sea 
without theassent of the other. The treaty was prolonged in its entirety 
on several occasions, and finally in 1935 was extended for ten years. 
` In 1936, however, came the Montreux Convention with regard to the 
Straits. The Turkish view was that Moscow’s attitude marked a return 
to the traditional “ mare clausum ” principle of Russian policy in the 
East. This led to some irritation ; and Papen sought to reap the fruits 
of the mistrust that was sown at this time with his propaganda story 
about Stalin’s ambitions regarding Istanbul and the Dardanelles. 

The position was this. Russia claimed to have rendered possible the 
birth of the New Turkey. Ankara had rendered valuable political 
services in return. For example, the recognition of Bolshevik Russia 
by the Rumania of Titulescu, at that time of material importance to 
Moscow, was brought about after long diplomatic preparation on the 
part of Dr. Aras. The strong influence exercised by cliques of Tsarist 
émigrés prevented Yugoslavia from taking a similar step, but Ankara’s 
active participation in the Balkan block, whose member states were 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania and Yugoslavia, resulted in general recog- 
nition that the real menace, against which common measures of defence 
were needed, arose from the dynamically revisionist character of 
Bulgarian policy. Thus the Balkan Entente did not become a cordon 
sanitaire as the enemies of the Soviet desired. 

With the dismissal of Dr. Aras as Foreign Minister Turkish relations 
with the Soviet Union deteriorated visibly. The old pact of 1925, 
however, was once more disinterred in Ankara, when, in 1940, Turkey 
ought to have given aid to her British ally during the Greek and 
Yugoslav war. At that time the Turks refused military assistance, 
“mainly because, in contradiction to the agreement of 1925, there 
was the danger of a conflict with Soviet Russia whose attitude is pro- 
German or, at any rate, not clear.” When, however, the German- 
Turkish friendship pact was concluded only a few days before Hitler’s 
attack on Russia; Moscow was stirred by bitter feelings towards 
Ankara,’ regarding the fact as an open breach of that traditional 
friendship which connected both countries despite the differences in 
their ideological outlook. 

When Russia became the ally of Great Britain and America, the . 
pretexts given by Turkey in 1940 having thus lost the last pretence of 
meaning, Turkey still did not draw the conclusions and kept uneasily 
outside the conflict. She received Goebbels’ Red Bogey almost with 
open arms. After the attack on Papen’s life, which’certain circles in 
Ankara tried to ascribe to Russia, Moscow was tempted to break off 
_ diplomatic relations with Turkey. Later when Inönü, forced. by the 

changed relationships of power, behaved in a more polite manner 
towards Moscow, German propaganda tales, such as the “ docu- 
-mentarily proved’’ Russian-British agreement according to which 
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the Soviet Union was to receive Istanbul and the Dardanelles, were 
` believed by many Turks. The fresh nightmare of a pan-Slav invasion 
of all non-Slav neighbouring countries also found all too open ears. 
Indeed, in reaction, the Turks even went so far as to undertake a kind 
of patronage of those Quisling governments whose hatred of the 
Russian is beyond doubt. It needed the gigantic Russian victories of 
recent months to wake at least some of the Turkish politicians from 
their disastrous isolationist illusions. The fact that Dr. Aras was made 
to launch that ballon d'essai is significant. This very statesman whom 
Germany tried to discredit in the Balkans as “ handyman ” for Soviet 
Russia is esteemed all the more in Moscow. His adversaries cash in on 
the fear of an active Turkish participation in the war, ‘‘ which neéds 
must follow an alliance with Russia.” This only demonstrates the 
general desire for peace which so far nothing has been able to shake. 
Bey Sertel, Editor of Tan, who had never given up his pro-Russian 
attitude in spite of all official exterior fluctuations, and who naturally 
sided with Dr. Aras, questions this thesis, pointing out that the Soviet- 
Czechoslovakian pact,-too, has no aggressive tendencies. Pursuing 
Dr. Aras’ suggestion, Sertel advocates a direct alliance not only with 
the Soviet Union but also with the United States “ since it is impracticable 
to accept the help of Great Britain as Turkey’s only ally, in all negotia- 
tions with these two great powers.” In the polemics following his.first 
declarations Aras himself remains behind the scenes, leaving Sertel 
to explain his ideas. Nevertheless, he cannot avoid being asked by 
Vakit, a none too agreeable paper, the unfair question whether he has 
reserved for himself the vacant post of Foreign Secretary. In the 
Turkish interest it is to be hoped that the irony of Vakit will become 
reality. Not till the Russians see Turkish foreign policy again in the 
hands of a personality so reliable and from their viewpoint so frequently 
tested as Dr. Aras would they be ready for an alliance guaranteed by 
him and therefore sincere. How many difficulties are still in the way 
of an ultimate change of mind by Turkey towards Russia has been 
shown in this article in presenting contrasting opinions. There is, 
however, still some hope left that late in the twelfth hour Sertel’s 
words demanding an alliance may be as generally accepted as the 
conclusion he draws from this demand: “ So long as Turkey and the 
Soviet Union stand together nobody will be able to do much harm to. 
the tranquillity of both countries.” 


P.S.—Since this article was written the situation has changed. Only 
when Hitler’s defeat became imminent did the cautious Turks decide - 
to break off diplomatic and economic relations with Germany, after 
receiving- Anglo-American guarantees in the event of an emergency. 
Papen, who had been a frequent visitor to the President’s home, had his 
farewell audience with Ismet Inönü which lasted forty-five minutes. 
A few hours later the National Assembly gave its consent. In his short 
Parliamentary declaration the Prim>.: „uster emphasised that the 
Turkish Government was recommending acceptance of a step which 
had been requested by the British Ally, supported by the United States. 
He did not mention Russia, though he may now at last have got over 
some personal rebuffs during his visit to. Moscow as Foreign Secretary 
in 1939. At a time when closer ties are being knit between Ankara and _ 
London-Washington, the Turko-Russian relationship is.still far from 
clear. Soviet papers argue that the unchanged desire to avoid active 
participation in the war had its reason not onlyin inadequate air defence, 
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lack of modernisation of the army, etc., but that continued mistrust 
of the Russian neighbour, suspected of aggressive intentions against the . 
Dardanelles, was the main psychological cause. 

ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 


TABLE TALK. 


HAVE often wondered why no English writer of genius—so 
[= as I know—has ever produced a book on Table Talk and the 
art of conversation. What we possess on the subject must be 
gathered from scattered observations in the essays of Hazlitt and 
others or in the literature associated with Dr. Johnson and the inimit- 
able Boswell. When I first joined the scholars’ table at Wadham 
College I was “ sconced ” in a quart of ale at the instigation of a senior 
scholar, my old friend C. B. Fry, for talking “ shop.” It was a useful 
warning. Naturally enough athletes, sportsmen, chemists, mechanics 
and scholars enjoy talking “ shop ” to one another ; but if others are’ 
present, conversation should run on topics of general interest. The very 
word Table Talk has a history; but that history has not been fully 
explored. Shakespeare speaks of merriment at table, but I doubt 
whether in his time there were many English houses with tables and 
chairs. I wonder when movable chairs became at all general. The 
fixed bench is still common enough in bar parlours and is the rule in 
schools and colleges. Only in the last two centuries have well-to-do 
people begun to give dinners such as those at Holland House accom- 
panied and followed by good table talk. 

Though there are silent men and women—sullen it may be, or 
absorbed and abstracted in religion or scientific pursuits—who do 
not enjoy either talking themselves or listening to others, yet most of us 
count good conversation and cheerful gossip among the chief pleasures 
of life. Indeed, the power of communicating our thoughts and feelings 
in intercourse and argument is not only the faculty which distin- 
guishes men from brutes, but also the one whose loss is the most 
severe of all afflictions. To be blind is a terrible calamity; but to 
be deaf and dumb is far worse, and solitary confinement next to 
torture is the most appalling of punishments. I cannot agree with 
the poet who said that the crown of sorrows is remembering happier 
things. Among the pleasures of memory I prize not least my recol- 
lections of talks with old friends who have passed away, and am glad 
to think that many of their best sayings are recorded in my notes, 
letters and diaries. 

Even those who have been most fortunate in their acquaintances 
and friendships with “ men of light and leading ” will admit that the 
best of conversations are seldom worth transcribing in full; the 
greater part of them like manna lose their relish on the second day. 
The vivacity of youth cannot be reproduced successfully on paper, 
nor can the loquacity and prolixity sometimes associated with old 
age. But what would not historians and men of letters give for an 
accurate repetition of some talks at crises in the world’s history by 
princes and potentates, or of some inspired moments when men of 
genius have flashed out their thoughts in congenial company! If, 
for example, a perfected dictaphone, noiseless and concealed, had been 
present when Julius Cesar-was chatting with Cicero, or Augustus with 
Virgil, ot- Maecenas with Horace, or Shakespeare (if he ever did) 
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with Bacon, what would the world not have given to be allowed to 
overhear? The Recording Angel of history is often invoked; but 
how seldom does he speak with clear accent and indisputable verdict ! 
And even so he cannot be called in to give us personal acquaintance 
with the, poets and philosophers of the past, as a dictaphone might 
have done. But there are several difficulties about a dictaphone. 
The first is you would never know where and when to place it. There 
are only a few occasions in the life of a dictator or a man .of genius 
when his talk. would be worth recording, and you cannot know them 
in advance unless you, the master of the dictaphone, have the gift of 
prophecy. It would be something no doubt to hear the voice; but 
the dictaphone could not give you the expression’ and gestures that 
go for so much. Jn discussing this idea the other day with an 
ingenious friend I put it to him-whether we would like to have in 
addition to Boswell’s Johnson a complete record of Johnson’s table 
talk with members of the Club. They would have filled many 
volumes ; but we agreed that well edited they would be very interest- 
--ing, though they would probably not give anything like the pleasure 
that we derive from Boswell’s Johnson. I suggest that an analogy 
may be found in a comparison between photography and painting, 
or perhaps between the cinema and. the theatre. It does not seem 
likely that the genius of a portrait painter-or an actor will ever be 
superseded- by mechanical arts and devices. 

As to Table Talk, I would distinguish between the general con- 
versation of a select company at a club or a dinner and the #éte à tête 
of two friends who open their minds to one another freely and con- 
fidentially. The talks over which Addison presided, Addison 


Blessed with each talent and each art to please 
And born to write, converse and live with ease. 


Or those over which Johnson loving controversy and victory in argu- 
' ment cast his spell, or that later. select circle in which Lamb’s wit 
and Hazlitt’s talents scintillated—these are famous examples of true 
Table Talk, of conversations in which all are good listeners and most 
of the company play a part. But dictionary definitions of Table 
Talk cover rather more ground. Here is one: “ Familiar conversa- 
tion at or around a table, as at a meal or an entertainment: what is 
said in the free intercourse between persons during or after a meal.” 
And then it adds: “ Collections of the conversation of distinguished 
men at such times have been published under the title ‘ Table Talk.’ ” 
We have a number of such collections so entitled ; but most of them 
- are merely the good or bad sayings of ‘wise and witty men written 
down and edited for publication by a secretary or an admiring friend. 

In the opinion of good judges the most precious’ of these collections 
is the Table Talk of John Selden; but one of the brightest table 
talkers and essayists of our time, ‘Augustine Birrell, preferred Cole- 
ridge’s to Selden’s, and to those who seek amusement rather than 
. instruction I would commend the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers. A 
volume of Table Talk which Leigh Hunt published during his lifetime 
is disappointing. Not so his Autobiography. - It is somewhat diffuse’ 
and ‘scatterbrained, but its strain of unaffected vanity not without 
self-reproach, carries golden reminiscences of his talks with all 
sorts and conditions of men from Byron, Shelley and Keats to the 
vulgar and greedy gaoler under whom he was imprisoned for des- 
cribing the Prince Regent as a fat Adonis of fifty. Hazlitt, a dis- 
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criminating arbiter, preferred Leigh Hunt and Lamb as conversa- 
tionalists above all the brilliant men of letters who exchanged 
repartees, compliments, puns, paradoxes and brilliant criticisms of 
literature and art in’an atmosphere of friendly merriment and simple 
hospitality. Ofthese, the happiest days in his chequered life, Hazlitt, a 
prince of essayists, has written in a volume he called Table Talk, 

taking the title, I suppose, because the various articles are written in a 
familiar and easy style which he compares with the freedom of good 
conversation. Some of them obviously grew out of actual conversa- 
tions in which he had taken part. Of this familiar style, equally free 
from affectation and vulgarity, Hazlitt said :— ` 


To write a genuine familiar or truly English style is to write as 
anyone would speak in common conversation who had a thorough 
command and choice of words, or who could discourse with ease, force, 
and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. 


Everyone enjoys a letter written in a good natural style intended 
not for publication but for the.private eye of the recipient.. Its very 
simplicity is difficult to acquire. It is spontaneous, and yet de- 
pendent on a happy choice of words. So in conversation. It is no 
easy thing, as Hazlitt remarks, “ to give the true accent and inflection 
to the words you utter,” nor is it easy to pitch on the right word. 
All the best writers and talkers have this feeling about words and 
emphasis. A good talker knows when to pause, just as a good writer’ 
knows what stops to use. A friend of mine was wont to deplore how 
few know when to employ a semicolon. Every epithet should tell, 
and add something to the meaning you want to convey. Henry 
James the novelist was so particular even in familiar talk that he would 
often hesitate a long time for the right word; and in debate Arthur 
- Balfour often employed this sort of hesitation with effect. 

What makes the most agreeable party for conversation? It must 
be one in which those present as hearers and listeners are friends or 
acquaintances with some common interests. If there is a host or a 
recognised master of the ceremonies like Dr. Johnson, or Lamb, or 
Leigh Hunt, or John Morley or others whom I could name, he will 
draw out the talents of the company by presenting subjects on which 
they can throw a variety of entertaining lights. In other words “a 
succession of good things said with good humour, and addressed to the. 
understandings of those who hear them, make the most desirable 
conversation.” Some of the best talkers indeed have been poor 
listeners. Besides Coleridge, who dealt only in monologue, Syd- 
ney Smith and Samuel Rogers and Macaulay all liked to command 
the table. . They were all welcome at Holland House, but they did not 
shine happily together. Yet when one of them was interrupted 
by a.bore, as happened sometimes at Macaulay’s famous breakfasts at 
Holly Lodge on Campden Hill, the company resented the interruption. 
They had come, as Lord Acton told me, not for breakfast but to listen 
to Macaulay. That he could listen as well as talk is proved, however, 
by the delightful descriptions he wrote in private letters of conversa- 
tions at Holland House and at the table of Samuel Rogers. These 
you may read in Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of his uncle. There is 
one anecdote not there to be found which Sir George told me himself, 
prefacing it by saying that Macaulay had a wonderful flair for business 
and never made a bad investment. He banked with Drummond, 
a most prosaic individual. Once a young lady who sat beside him at 
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dinner said: “ I wonder Mr. Macaulay that you should have chosen 
Mr. Drummond for your banker; -he is such a very stupid man.” 
“ Show me a stupider,” was the prompt retort, “ and I will bank with 
him.” 

At the risk of repeating a chestnut I will transcribe a brief specimen 
from the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers : 


An Englishman and a Frenchman having quarrelled, they were 

- to fight a-duel; and, that they might have a better chance of missing 

one another, they agreed that it should take place in a room perfectly 

dark. The Englishman groped his way to the hearth, fired up the 
chimney, and brought down—the Frenchman. 


Rogers used to add: “ Whenever I tell this story in Paris, I make the 
Frenchman fire up the chimney.” Another anecdote concerns Uni- 
tarianism, a faith which seems to have been held loosely by Rogers. 
Dr. Monsey, physician to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, was a peculiar 
man and no respecter of persons. ` Bishop Horsley one day met him 
in the Park. “ These are dreadful times,’ said Horsley. “Not 
only do deists abound, but—would you think it, doctor ?—some 
people deny there is a God!” “I can tell you,” replied Monsey, 
“ what is equally strange—some people believe that there are three.” 


‘Horsley immediately walked away- 


I am reminded by this story of an incident during an address I 
once gave to a number of free traders. My dear old friend Viscountess 
Bryce was in the front row, and when I used the word “ libertarian ” 
she protested saying that it was bad -English and she was shocked. I 
replied: “ But I thought Lady Bryce you were a unitarian which 
comes from unity, just as libertarian comes from liberty.” Afterwards 
looking it up in the Oxford Dictionary I found good authority for the 
word, though curiously enough Mill never seems to have used it. 
John Stuart Mill, “ the saint of rationalism,” was the political phil- 
osopher whom John Morley most admired, and he loved to recall the 
five o’clock dinners, of which Mill’s disciples used to partake at their 
Master’s house on Blackheath. At these dinners the talk was serious 
and philosophic—on such topics as evolution, or utilitarianism, or the 
existence of God. But in his lighter moods Morley would tell of John 
Bright’s reply to a young economist who reported that Mill favoured 
the protection of infant industries. “ Rubbish,” said Bright gruffly. 


- “ But, Mr. Bright, Mr. Mill is a great thinker.” “ Yes,” was the reply, 


“and the worst of great thinkers is that they usually think wrong.” 
Disraeli’s wit was proverbial. Once speaking of his wife he said.: 
“An excellent woman, a most excellent woman; her only fault is 
that she can never remember whether the Greeks or the Romans came 
first.” Morley used to repeat an instructive saying of Palmerston, 
than whom no British statesman has had a longer experience of foreign 
policy. This was that a treaty does very well if it lasts for ten years. 
A useful warning to the silly people who talk as if the British 
Government in concord with the American, and perhaps the Russian, 
can keep the whole world at peace and must do so for all time. 
Francis W. Hirst. 


"THE ACTUALITY OF “ THE HOUSE 
OF THE DEAD.” 


HE following definition of the classical may be found on re- 
| reading The House of the Dead: the classical is that which is 
modern in all ages. Nothing could be more comparable to our 
epoch than the humanity depicted by Dostoevsky in that work, and 
the problems which are submitted to us by this terrible book are those 
we are now obliged to face. The whole world of to-day is, to an atten- 
tive observer, a vast organisation to which liberty is as foreign as it is 
to the House of the Dead. We are all beings condemned to forced 
labour, more or less hard as the case may be; we are all members of a 
community not chosen by ourselves, but more often imposed on us by 
the will of others. In the narrow confines of this external will to which 
we owe obedience even the idea of freedom is lost. “ When liberty 
disappears thus from our sight,” says Dostoevsky, “ it becomes difficult 
even to believe that it exists somewhere else.” Our present landscape 
is limited, very limited indeed. “Our prison house stood by the 
fortifications, near the moat. I happened to glance through the chinks 
of the stockade at God’s world. Was there anything for me to see? 
But I could see nothing except a small corner of the sky, a field covered 
with weeds, and the ridge of the moat, along which sentinels marched 
day and night. I thought at once that whole years might pass like this, 
and I would come here to look through these palings, always to see the 
same ditch, the same sentinels, and the same little corner of sky, not of 
that captive sky above the prison, but that other, distant, free sky.” 
Our gaze only seeks the world from which we are debarred, the world 
of peace and of work freely chosen. 

Of all post-war problems the most urgent and important is the 
problem of freedom, of the many freedoms which must be restored for 
the dignity of human personality. War-time is always a time of bad 
education, Everything that is personal in men must be crushed in 
order that victory may be possible, and the only thing which is exalting 
in war is the suffering it brings, as suffering is always something which 
belongs to us personally and not collectively. Those of our contem- 
poraries who have lived through war with impunity are to be pitied, 
for without suffering there is nothing more immoral and more perilous 
to the soul than this series of compulsions—necessary as they are— 
which is forced on us by the war. 

“ Man is a creature who can accustom himself to anything,” Dos- 
toevsky warns us at the beginning of his narrative. We must therefore 
guard against becoming accustomed to the absence of liberty. We 
already have several examples of what can be done with the youth of 

. a country by training it to “ obey above all else.” 
Three essential factors rule the life of a convict :—. 


I.. Privation from liberty. 
2. Imposed communal life. 
3. Forced labour. 


The privation from liberty is not complete while a hope for it still 
exists. Even though it is deferred, its presence is real enough to be a 
force. There is always that “ corner of the sky which is not above the 
prison.” In our case, the lack of freedom which is our present fate is. 
supportable while we consider it abnormal and _temporary, but will 
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become immoral if it is allowed. to grow into a principle or a state law. 
If it becomes a habit, we must stifle. Convicts await the day of their 
deliverance ; even those who are condemned to a life sentence hope 
for a pardon if they still wish to live. The ones who believe in the 
perpetuity of their imprisonment are no longer men. 

Dostoevsky observes that communal life, if it is forced on us, involves - 
impoverishment and not enhancement of human personality. A convict 
settlement has all the disadvantages of a fashionable society developed, 
to their logical conclusions. It tolerates no individuality. Originality 
is a crime, even amongst convicts; at all events, it is a very grave 
defect, and the levelling process which tends to appear gravitates 
naturally to the lowest strata. The most determined and original men 
~try to fall in with the common rhythm, unless they choose to condemn 
themselves to continual sufferings. 

As in all communal centres—colleges, barracks and drawing rooms— 
such a man is considered as an enemy, but no escape is possible from a 
penal settlement. “ All these men were gloomy, jealous, horribly vain, 
susceptible, and, above all; extremely formalistic,’’ writes Dostoevsky. ° 
By this formalism they strengthened the “ verboten,” they still 
further diminished the scope of their minute liberties, for they were 
already accustomed to slavery. “ They were all possessed by the same 
madness—the mania for pretence. Their constant preoccupation was 
` to dissimulate, to comport themselves outwardly in such and such a 

fashion.” 

Dostoevsky further emphasises the lack of comradeship. “All these 
men united by a foreign will, having nothing in common, could hardly 
be expected to form any bonds. No real friendship could be founded 
there. These compulsory “marriages” between individuals, this 
obligation to live with beings with whom one has no point of contact, 
lead to a psychosis of indifference, if not to violent hatred, “ The 
torture of never having one single minute to oneself ! To work super- , 
vised by guards, to be in the prison-house with two hundred com- 
panions, and never once, not for one instant, to be alone!” It is 
terrible to think of this torture being inflicted on someone exceptionally 
impressionable, on a poet for example, to whom Pushkin gives this 
imperious order—“ You are a Tsar—live alone! ” But, without being 
a poet, a man may yet be timid, unhappy, and vulnerable, and thus 
excluded from intimacy with his fellow-men. 

The system of communal. punishment is devoid of sense, even for 
criminals. Legislators and judges should reflect on the following 

sentence, written by an innocent man who spent ten years of his life , 
at hard labour. “ Of course, prisons and the system of forced labour 
do not correct criminals, who only have to be imprisoned to preserve 
society. In the criminal himself, imprisonment and the most onerous 
compulsory tasks develop nothing but hatred, a thirst for forbidden 
pleasures, and an unbelievable irresponsibility. I am certain that the. 
famous cell system has attained only false and superficial results. The 
sap of life is drained from the man, his soulis enervated, he is weakened 
and terrorised, and then, a spiritual mummy, half-sane, he is presented 
to us as an example of a corrected and repéntant man.” What terrible 
words! Let us think of the time when prisons, concentration camps, 
and internment settlements will disgorge the victims closed within 
their barriers by war and despotism. How many “ spiritual mummies,” 
how many spiritual invalids will swell the numbers of physical invalids, 
and what methods will humanity choose for the re-education of all of 
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us, who are, already, sometimes incapable of recognising the divine face 
of ‘liberty ? ? 

Dostoevsky knows well that work is a source of strength and dignity, 
but realises also that it changes its aspect and becomes a source of _ 
degradation as soon-as a man does not choose it and consent to it with 
his own will. Work, like riches and poverty, is neutral in itself, neither 
good nor evil. Its real significance lies only in the use which is made of 
it. Freely chosen, executed with pleasure, it is the salvation of man. 
Imposed work, executed with hatred, can only degrade. “ The work 
itself did not seem so hard,” says Dostoevsky, “ not penal labour as one 
imagines it, and it was only some time later that I understood that the 
adjective ‘ penal ’ applies not so much to its hardness as to its incessant 
continuity, to the fact that it is obligatory, imposed, executed ‘ in the | 
shadow of the rod, ” and further, “ All these people worked ‘in the ` 
shadow of the rod ’ and therefore they were all idle and depraved.” - 

The utility of the work he executes is the great consolation of the 
worker. “ It is dull and it lacks any personal interest for the prisoner, 
but still it is full of significance. The prisoner makes bricks, digs the 
earth, whitewashes walls, builds houses—the work has an aim and a 
meaning, it even happens that a worker forced to do it becomes inter- 
ested in it, and then he wants to perform it more efficiently. But if, for 
example, he were obliged to pour water from one vessel into another 
and then: back into the first, to level sand, or to carry clods of earth 
from one place to another and back again, indefinitely—then I think 
that convict would. hang himself after several days, or would commit a 
thousand crimes in order to die and thus to escape from degradation, 
shame and suffering.” Thus it is necessary that after being directed 
to some work the man should understand and accept within himself 

‘its necessity and utility. The schools where we are taught what we 
think is “ levelling sand ” are deplorable, and dehumanise instead of 
educating. 

But if ‘‘ to crush and annihilate a man, to inflict on him the most 
terrible punishment, which would make the most bestial assassin - 
shudder to think of it—it is enough to give to his work the appearance 
of absolute inutility and complete unreason,” a man can be made happy 
by being given work which interests him and which he can love. At 
the penal settlement, after a whole day’s work, the convicts, on return- 
ing to their jail, took up as a recreation their various little personal 
occupations. “‘ Each one worked at some humble trade he had chosen, 
for himself,” for “ without his own personal occupation, to which he 
might devote his whole intelligence and all the personal initiative he 
possessed, no man could have supported his imprisonment.’’ This sole 
educational element in the whole of the prisoners’ environment was 
forbidden by the regulations, and was only tolerated by the jailers. 
Dostoevsky maintains that the convicts only work in the evenings, 
that throughout the day they are idle, for idleness is lack of interest in ' 
one’s work, and a community which works without interest is an idle 
and immoral community. Thus, liberty is an essential condition for an 
industrious people. No tyrant-can by his edicts arouse an interest in 
the work he imposes, and, as always, his authority is exercised only on 
superficialities, and touches man only to wound him, never to educate 
him. 

In The House of the Dead Dostoevsky gives us, in a few strokes, a 
perfect portrait of a tyrant. Of all his opinions, the most striking one 
is the-opposition between his judgments on the criminals and on the 
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representatives of the authority which has condemned them, Dostoev- 
- sky observes the criminal element in a country is not necessarily the one 
which is least intellectually developed. On the contrary, the average 
intelligence of delinquents is superior to that of honest citizens, and, 
even if we do not wish to accept as a fact that virtue and stupidity 
are neighbours, we must at least agree that a criminal is often only a 
gifted man whose gifts society has not been able to direct to its own 
advantage.’ .As for the tyrant, he is usually a man who is not very 
gifted, but whom circumstances have endowed with a power which is 
superior to himself. Liberty and labour are the initial problems of 
power and authority. We already know of the abuses of power in 
totalitarian states, for they are obvious to all, but we are not sufficiently 
on. our guard against the petty officials of democratic countries. It is 
plain that the tyrant is not an extraordinary man, but a document 
written and a uniform donned suffice to instal tyranny in the heart of 
man. The major in command of the prison where Dostoevsky spent 
his long years of suffering had nothing but his uniform to make him 
. feel a superior being. When Dostoevsky saw him after he had been 
‘obliged to leave his service and resume civilian clothes, he exclaimed, 
“Tn his uniform he was thunder, he was God. In civilian clothes he 
suddenly became a nonentity, and looked like a Jackey. It is astonish- 
ing how much uniform can do for such men!” Power degrades a man 
as much as slavery. Within us all the tyrant as well as the brute is 
latent, and once the tyrant. has tasted the possibility of oppression, he 
becomes obsessed by the crime. 

“ He who has experienced this power, this absolute power over the 
life and soul of a man equal to himself, created in.the same manner as 
himself, his brother in Christ’s law ; he who has experienced authority 
and the absolute possibility of humiliating with the utmost humiliation 
another being made in God’s image, such a man becomes, even in 
spite of himself, irresponsible for his sensations.” Tyranny is a habit 
which is subject to development, and eventually turns into a disease. 
Blood and power are intoxicating, vice and brutality develop them- 
selves, the most abnormal manifestations become not only attainable 
to the intelligence and to the senses, but agreeable to the man. 

The citizen is for ever lost in the tyrant, and return to human 
dignity, to repentance, and to resurrection are almost impossible for 
him. -Furthermore, the example of such an abuse of power has its 
effect on all society dnd corrupts it. “A society which regards sucha fact 
with indifference is already ‘stricken to its foundation.” 

There is not much to add to this. It is plain that the greater the 
number of individuals who guard the freedom of their country, the less 
corrupt that country will be. The habit of liberty is worth the per- 
petual struggle necessary to maintain it: the world of the future must 
not be a House of the Dead. ZINAIDA SHAHOVSKOY. i 


(Translated by N saad Heseltine.) 


CLASSICAL MEMORIES ON ITALIAN 
BATTLEFIELDS. 


UR citizen armies of to-day include many young men of educa- 
Ci and culture. Even in the lower ranks of the fighting forces 
there must be not a few Latin scholars of the first grade. It is to 
be hoped that in the cedant arma toge period, when the pen once. more 
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becomes mightier than the sword, some of these may be moved to set 
out for the benefit of their elders and their j juniors reminiscences of the 
Italian campaign in which thronging memories of the verse of Vergil 





and Horace and of the prose of Cicero, Livy and Pliny must have burst . - k 


upon them in their moments of quiet as they advanced through Sicily 
and across the straits of Messina up the Calabrian coast, or from 
Salerno through Naples to the hold-up at Monte Cassino and then along 
the Appian Way through Formia to Nettuno, or again during the weeks 
on the Anzio. beach-head, by the Pontine Marshes, in face of the Alban 
Hills. 

The entry into Rome itself would, of course, let loose an over- 
whelming flood of classical memories with which it would be hopeless 
to attempt to cope. Rich in reminiscences, too, would be the advance 
northwards towards Florence, especially that of those who followed 
up the chain of the fascinating Lakes of Central Italy. Bracciano— 
lacus Sabatinus—and its heart-shaped neighbour, Vergil’s “ Ciminian 
Lake ” near the dreaded Ciminian Forest; Bolsena, which draws its 
corrupted name from a corrupted Latin transliteration of an Etruscan 
original, noted in classical times as in the days of Dante for its eels, 
and finally Chinsi, named from the Chinsium of Lars Porsenna and— 
most famous of all—Trasimeno. In June our troops were heavily 
engaged both east and west of this lake, edging towards the northern 
shore—the scene of Hannibal’s victory on June 24th, A.D. 217. In 
June 1930, the writer made an amateur study of that battlefield, . 
standing on the vine-clad slopes of Monte Gualandro where the right 
wing of the Carthaginian army was posted, and noticing how narrow 
was the lake-side strip below, by which troops must pass eastward 
from Borghetto towards Passignano. For at these two points the 
cliffs approach the water, leaving a theatre-like sweep of low land 
between. This was the trap into which Hannibal lured Flaminius and 
his 30,000 legionaries. We can picture the Carthaginians listening with 
all their ears to the tramp of the Roman army, invisible under the mist, 
then hastening down to seal the entrance of the trap. Did Hannibal’s 
theatre. stage a similar scene so many centuries later? If so, it was 
the Boche who played the part Flaminius. Surely our soldier-scholar 
on the spot must have longed to get at his Livy again. 

The classical references are thicker still in the scenes south of Rome. 
Here the Vergilian memories, like those of Livy, are too numerous to be 
dealt with in a short article. From the moment of the voyage from. 
- Carthage to the Sicilian coast with which the fifth book of the Æneid 
opens to the battle with Turnus on the coast of Latium with which the 
last book ends, our soldier-scholar of the 5th or 8th Army will have 
been following closely the tracks of “ Pious Æneas.” From near 
Naples, where Vergil’s own tomb once stood, Æneas descended into 
Hades to meet the spirit of his father. Gaeta and the neighbouring 
Monte Circeo, which our troops passed soon after they had mastered 
the Garigliano obstacle, recall the opening of the seventh book, where 
the burial of the hero’s nurse Caieta is closely followed by the mention 
of Circe’s Land—now a promontory, but in Vergil’s tinie and that of 
Æneas an island. In the same book of the Æneid (vii, 411) is named 
Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, a name still borne by a village on the 
right flank of our Anzio beach-head troops; and a landing-party, a 
little further up the coast than our own, is described in a later book 
(x, 287 sqq.). A keen Vergilian scholar could fill a small book with such , 
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references and théir reactions upon him as he fought over the historic 
terrain. 

‘The Horatian references are more vivid still, because they. are not 
dealing, as a rule, with the mythical past but with the background of 
his own life and travels. Horace’s references to the places passed 
earlier by our troops are numerous, but not very explicit. Salerno 
itself is mentioned (Epist. I, xv) as a possible alternative to Baie as a 
summer holiday resort ; and much can be derived from the precious 
fifth Satire in which he describes his journey—mainly along the 
Appian Way—from Rome to Brindisi, a journey which our men took 
in the reverse direction. Here Bari, Formia, Terracina and Fondi 
appear as Barium, Mamurra, Anxur and Fundi; but the interest 
develops further up the great Highway, where he describes so vividly 
his night at Appii Forum. Here we come to country with which our 
men must have become almost boringly familiar as they waited 
patiently and perseveringly for the moment when the Anzio beach- 
head could be effectively extended Romewards. For Appii Forum and 
the Three Taverns, familiar to all Christian scholars as the places where 
the weary prisoner St. Paul was met and welcomed by fellow-Christians 
who had tramped out from the Eternal City, lie the one—Tres Taberne 
near the centre of our Anzio beach-head’s front at Cisterna, and the 
other some ten kilometres to the right, on the fringe of the Pontine 
Marshes. As we learn from the Antonine Itinerary, Tres Taberne lay _ 
‘thirty-three Roman miles from the City along the Appian Way, and 
Appii Forum ten miles further on. 

Horatian scholars will remember the vivid description he gives in 
the Satire named of his sleepless night at this place, which stood at the 
head of a busy navigable canal. What with the incessant croaking of 
the frogs in the Pontine Marshes and the raucous shouts of the boatmen 
to one another (like what some of us remember in our first sleepless 
nights near a traghetto in Venice), and what with the activities of the 
“ rascally mosquitoes,” not a wink of sleep did he get. Substitute for 
the boatmen’s cries the noises intermittently made by the Boche and 
by our own artillery, and you get a truthful picture of our own men’s 
nights as, week after week, they failed to penetrate the line that barred 
them from the Alban Hills. In the neighbouring hills of Tivoli, where 
again we were held up for some days, and the Sabine Hills, some ten 
miles further from Rome through which some of our 8th Army pickets 
must have passed, Horace lives for every Horatian, as he did for that. 
fine scholar Hallam of Harrow, whose villa S. Antonio stands, as 
Hallam demonstrated, on the site of Horace’s own home at Tivoli. 
With him the writer had the privilege of-visiting the Sabine Farm near 
Licenza to which the-poet gave so much enthusiastic devotion, a 
devotion concentrated in the famous Ode ‘“O Fons Bandusiæ ” 
(C. TII, xiii). In July the news came through of the death at Villa S. 
Antonio of Mrs. Hallam, our gracious hostess of those days, known 
and loved in Tivoli as “ nostra Georgina.” One feels sure that her 
memory will long be cherished by the population, and happy that 
she could join her husband in the world beyond with the knowledge 
that her beloved Tivoli was free once more. Pliny is perhaps a little 
late for our classical scholar; but those who in their hard-fought 
march towards Rome had the striking privilege of seeing Vesuvius in 
full eruption may have felt the urge to look up the famous pweriaeel 
letter of his Sixth Book. 

’ We will leave the discussion of the Livian eena to the Ayp 
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‘thetical Soldier-Scholar, but something must be said of the way in’ 
‘which Cicero enters into the picture. In the Alban Hills, which our 

“troops faced for so many weary weeks, lies the site of. his Tusculan 

Villa, near Grottaferrata and close to the modern hamlet which bears 

the orator’s family name, Poggio Tulliano. This villa, on the site of - 
which the writer enjoyed some fifteen years ago the hospitality of a 
charming little hotel dubbed “ Villa Cicerone,” was the scene of his fam- 
‘ous Tusculan, Dispuiations. Hints of its treasures and its elaborate 
amenities appear in the Tusculan Disputations themselves (II, 3 and 4), 
in the Letters to Atticus (I, 8, 9, 10) and elsewhere. Anzio is mentioned 
in an exciting context in one of the Letters to Atticus (XV, II) ; and at 
‘Astura, some seven miles down the coast, he had another villa with 
views, as he tells Atticus, of Anzio on the one side and of Monte 
Circeo on the other (Ad Att. XII, 40, cf. ad Fam. VI, 19). Some of our 
patrols may have found themselves there. But perhaps the most 
notable thing in this connection is that our troops traversed the scene 
‘of his birth and that of his death. For the Arpino, which came rather 
tardily into the news, is the Arpinum, where the great orator saw the 
light on January 3rd, 106 B.c., where he was brought up, and where 
much was written by him which forms the material for our knowledge 
-of the history of his time (Ad Att. II, 8). And the Formia which they 
passed when the battle of Monte Cassino was won was the scene of his 
death. At Formiz he had a villa (Ad Att. II, 13) and there, apparently, 
he was residing in December, 43 B.c. He was assassinated on the 7th 
of that month by order of the Triumvirs, Octavian having pleaded in 
vain for his life against the rancorous hatred of his colleagues. As our 
men passed up “ Highway Seven,” a short distance beyond Formia, 
they may have noticed on their left, near the road and just behind a 
‘surviving piece of the original wall that flanked the Appian Way, an 
ancient stone structure resembling in outline the body of a windmill. 


That is Cicero’s tomb. 
i : LONSDALE RAGG. 


CONCERT HALLS AND CONCERTS. 


i USIC never lured me beyond the confines of Europe, but I 
M must have listened to it in practically every European country. 

Yet until in my mid-twenties London became my habitat, I 
had seldom heard music in any concert hall. In Germany or Russia, 
where quite by chance I was destined to spend some seven and a half 
youthful years within the very heart of professional music-making, 
opera and ballet were one’s daily bread; concerts, extremely good 
ones, would most of them also be given in opera houses. Inversely 
I was to find that, whilst Londoners only heard opera for a brief if 
brilliant Covent Garden season of a few weeks annually at prohibitive 
prices, there went on without cessation year in year out a bewildering 
welter of concerts, a main centre of which, St. James’s Hall, had a 
really beautiful and characteristic interior excellent for chamber music 
but with far too small a platform to accommodate any modern 
orchestra or chorus adequately. Moreover, the contiguous annexe 
harboured a sacrosanct institution—the Christy ‘Minstrels, so firmly 
rooted in traditional British affections that no outsider, even a Joachim, 
a Richter or a Paderewski, would have dared suggest eviction. 
Paderewski indeed affirmed that-on the wholehe found pseudo-negro 
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strains less devastating to his pianissimo passages than sudden. 
clattering of crockery from the refreshment rooms adjoining -the 
Crystal Palace concert hall—this hall an interminable distance from 
London in those days. The paramount musical attractions:of Syden- 
ham were the August Manns Symphony Concerts, as well as the Handel 
-Festivals—these latter in the vast and draughty transept. $ 

- There was also the gargantuan Royal Albert Hall with ghastly 
banding echoes. Here, as in the Crystal Palace transept, big choral 
and massed band functions were celebrated. But the Albert Hall 
_ concerts that I best recall at this period were saccharine- orgies of 
‘sentimental balladry attended by, a fashionable opulently leisured 
élite. The ditties, I admit, could be magnificently lyricised by first- 
rate English singers. They were interspersed with short -pianoforte 
or violin soli of. lightest calibre such as Thomé’s. “Simple Aveu ” 
rendered by Tivadar Natchez; and a crowning climax would be 
perennial’ reappearances “for the very last time” of prima-donna 
Adelina Patti, fairly snowed in with floral tributes before the enter- 
tainment terminated. Various smaller concert halls dotted about 
the West End were built and owned by the leading pianoforte makers. 
With these. a wholly obnoxious system known as “ The Free List” 
was only ‘too prevalent. Perhaps the most lively and spontaneous 
musical experiences that I enjoyed at that time were in no West 
End concert hall but at the People’s Palace of Walter Besant origin 
or at Toynbee Hall, always packed and with critical audiences into’ 
the. bargain, the bulk of them East End Jewish enthusiasts. But 
best of all were the wonderful South Place Sunday Concerts of which 
no less than a thousand were given under the auspices of the London 
Ethical Society between 1887-1927. Germans—Sir George Henschel 
amongst them-—averred that the only parallel to these concerts in 
Germany was the Leipsic Gewandhaus series of historical association 
with Mendelssohn, Robert and Clara Schumann, and Brahms. 

At the South Place Concerts I made some of my earliest contacts 
with the music of Elgar, Cyril Scott, Holbrooke, Walford Davies, 
Benjamin Dale, a score or more of modern British composers—not 
least amongst them gifted Richard H. Walthew, proud, he has told 
me, to have participated either as composer or executant in some two 
hundred of the Ethical Society’s concerts. I had turned thirty in an 
unceasing round of music heard, without or within nondescript Metro- 
politan precincts, before I discovered that England could actually 
boast of one of the world’s finest concert halls, certainly the finest .I 
had ever sat in, of perfect acoustic parts—a seating capacity of more 
than two thousand and no extraneous nerve-wracking noises.. This 
was the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall, actually in existence for more 
than eighty years when destroyed by fire in 1933. Thanks to Liver- 
pool's indomitable civic and musical energies it took less than a 
decade, and this. too in wartime, for a new completely up-to-date 
Philharmonic Hall to rise Phoenix-like, and miraculously possessed of 
the same faultless acoustic properties as its- cherished predecessor. 

Almost coincident with my investigations of Liverpool’s musical 
ambitions and tastes there was born at long last a concert hall that 
could emulate Liverpool, and our Queen’s Hall came to life. JI am not 
sure whether its story as recently told by Robert Elkin is epic, drama, 
or romance: it can savour of all three. The enormous amount of 
information he has collected makes it the authoritative text-book 
of the building, the whole wrought together with most ingratiating 
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humour. Even the most unsusceptible of us must at one time or 
another have sensed indefinable atmosphere attracting or repelling 
in house, street, a stretch of woodland or moor, when or where we will. 
Elkin has captured the friendly feeling of well-being that always 
greeted one in Queen’s Hall, certainly not enhanced by its first colour 
schemes of decoration, which were decreed to be “ belly of London 
mouse colour” ; and in order that there should be no mistake in™ 
carrying out his intentions the decorator employed, we are told, kept 
strings of dead mice dangling in front of his painters. During its 
forty-eight years of existence few musicians of any eminence’ 
and of all nationalities—composers, conductors, vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, - leading foreign orchestras, also orators and lecturers, 
politicians, explorers, scientists—failed to be heard there. Its acoustics, 
if not so absolutely faultless as those of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Hall, were not far behind.. The platform was as easy for speech as 
for sound. In the Queen’s Hall were inaugurated the first three 
London orchestras to win continental repute—the self-constituted 
“London Symphony,” the “ London Philharmonic” created by 
Thomas Beecham, and the “ B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra.” Elkin 


abounds in sharply etched terse appreciations of British music and _ 


musicians. For example, he writes of Astra Desmond, our leading 
concert contralto of to-day: “ She has added to her rare natural 
gifts superb musicianship and a mastery of many languages ” ; of 
Maggie Teyte “ incomparable Butterfly, Cherubino or Mélisande ” 
of Roy Henderson, gorgeous bass-baritone, “ a marvellous memoriser.’ 
Or there are vivid touches of the individual conducting of a Landon 
Ronald, a Beecham or a Leslie Heward. In a detailed perspective 
of half a century’s music programmes and trends Elkin brings home 
to one, as did the South Place concerts, that England’s musical 
renaissance, so slow to gain recognition, but for that very reason all 
the surer, let us hope, is gradually penetrating our national conscious- 
ness. It has already begun to gain attention abroad, largely thanks 
to the beneficent work of the British Council. 

Infinitely moving, especially if one was there oneself, is it to read of 
many memorable happenings. For example, the initial perform- 
ance of Elgar’s “ Violin Concerto Op. 61” at a London Phil- 
harmonic:-Society Concert. Kreisler was the soloist, Elgar himself 
conducting. The performance proved a landmark in musical chron- 
ology. Its originality and haunting beauty placed the work of a 
twentieth-century English composer directly beside Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn in violin jconcerto repertory. Since Kreisler’s death 
-the two principal exponents of Elgar’s Op. 61 remain Yehudi Menuhin 
and Albert Sammons. Another inspiring Queen’s Hall memory 
comes back to one, reading Elkin’s account of the Courtauld-Sargent 
concerts which owed their inception and realisation to the perceptive 
musical connoisseurship of Mrs. Samuel Courtauld as well as to her 
husband’s generosity and the organising genius of Malcolm Sargent, 
then at the outset of his career. The “ Proms ” with their promoter 
and triumphant protagonist Sir Henry Wood, later created a Com-. 
panion of. Honour, of course have a big place in the Queen’s Hall 
narration. All profits from the sale of the book are indeed being 
devoted: to Sir Henry’s jubilee fund for a new Queen’s Hall. ` Mr. 
Elkin gives a couple of eloquent appendices, one of them the man- 
in-the-street’s impressions of the Queen’s Hall and his comparisons 
with the Albert Hall borrowed from J. B. Priestley’s Angel 
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Pavement. “ The Albert Hall! The place is ridiculous. I was silly 
enough to go and hear Kreisler there . ~. monstrous! They might 
as well have used a racehorsé and sent him up to play in a captive 
balloon. If it had been a gramophone in the next house but one it 
couldn’t have been worse. Here you do get.the music, I will say that. 
But it’s damnably cramped up here under the roof.” The other 
appendix is the fine Queen’s Hall story, the work of Dr. Thomas Wood 
and John Gough, broadcast to the world by the B.B.C. in August 1941, 
some four months after the “ blitzing ” of the Hall. 

I make final halt with the harmony of opening and closing chords 
supplied by Malcolm Sargent’s Foreword. He and Elkin, though 
their spheres in the profession of music are widely divergent, 
are entirely kindred spirits in their musical outlook and artistic 
integrity. It was Malcolm Sargent who conducted the last 
concert given in the Queen’s Hall. He recalls the first official 
concert in December 1893, which opened with the National 
Anthem followed. by Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and he 
went to that last concert when Hitler was doing his worst so far as 
London was concerned. “ The work performed was Elgar’s Dream of 
Gerontius; the Hall was packed with People, and as we listened to the 
‘ Angel’s Farewell’ and heard the ‘ voices on earth’ murmur their 

‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?’ we all felt an uncertain foreboding. 

. But buildings are made to crumble. . . . Farewell, Queen’s Hall, 
you were baptised with a Hymn of Praise ; you died echoing a dream 
of immortality. From the first words of ‘the one to the last word of 
the other, beloved Queen’s Hall, you served us faithfully and well. . 
‘ All that hath life and breath sing to the Lord... . Amen.’’’ The 
next morning after this concert the members of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra arrived, writes Elkin, “ for a rehearsal of a concert 
due in the afternoon. They found clouds of smoke pouring from the 
ruined building and ‘ water water everywhere.’ Many of them had 
left their instruments there overnight ;.... nearly everything was- 
destroyed or ruined, scores as well as instruments. And now the well- 
known English genius for improvisation came to the fore; players - 
who could duplicate instruments went home to fetch them; those 
who were less fortunate borrowed instruments and arrangements 
were made to transfer that concert to the Duke’s Hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music. An emergency box-office: was established at a 
table outside the wrecked building. At three o’clock that afternoon 
the concert was given as advertised, but unrehearsed and largely 
with borrowed instruments.” The programme appropriately enough 
opened with Beethoven’s heroic overture ‘ Coriolan.” ‘ Queen’ s 
Hall was gone; music carried on.” As always at its best in mis- 
fortune and loss the British spirit rose triumphant. - 
A. E. KEETON. 


THE ROMANCE OF HYDE PARK. 


YDE PARK, like most things English, has grown slowly ‘and 
JH imosi accidentally into what it is to-day. - Since the days 
of Charles I it has continued to be the resort of the fashionable 
world, and-the favourite place for the meetings and military spectacles 
which form so large a feature in the amusements of the Londoner. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest the -site of the present Hyde 
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Park was the haunt of the wild boar, deer, wolf, and other animals, 
which made their home in the depths of the forests surrounding 
London on the north and west. The first authentic notice of the Park 
is that it formed part of the lands of Eia which William the Conqueror 
gave to Geoffrey de Mandeville. Ey is island in Saxon, and one has 
but to add the unnecessary Cockney aspirate and this transforms it 
into the present-day Hyde. Mandeville in his turn gave the manor 
of Hyde to the monks of Westminster, by whom it was first enclosed, 
and it remained in their possession until it was seized by Henry VIII. 
It was crowded with deer, and the monarch surrounded it with a 
wooden fence for the double purpose of keeping the deer in and the 
public out. And it is as the playground of Royalty and the Courtiers 
that Hyde Park passed a considerable number of the generations which 
succeeded Henry. The streams were full of wildfowl, hawking became 
a frequent pleasure, Henry himself, with the long pole then used in. 
this game, leading -the hosts of sportsmen and occasionally getting 
tumbles in the muddy marshes as he did so. In the early days of his 
. romantic attachment to Anne Boleyn, the king is recorded as spending 
days of the summer weather under the trees in the Park. He also 
built himself a Banqueting Hall, sometimes known as the Old Lodge, 
which was pulled down at the formation of the Serpentine. Elizabeth 
was as stern as her father in the suppression of poaching. It was her 
constant complaint that the pastrycooks of London received venison 
from the poachers who frequented the Park. James I also loved the 
chase, especially in the Royal Parks. In 1619 two men who were 
~ caught shooting deer in the Park were hanged at Hyde Park Corner, 
together with the labourer who held their dogs. 

` The Park was first opened to the public as a pleasure ground during 
the reign of Charles I. The portion known as ‘‘ The Ring ”’ became 
the resort of fashionable folk, and there they met to talk, to drink 
mildly, and to flirt. Its greatest attraction, maybe, was the racing 
in the Ring, and the occasions when organised meetings took place 
were special scenes of gaiety and were evidently thought important 
events, for among the State Papers is preserved the agreement for a 
race that took place there. Though admitting the public freely and 
himself mixing with them, Charles still exercised his full authority 
within it. On one’of these occasions the king, seeing a licentious 
Berkshire squire among the company, peremptorily ordered him 
from its confines, speaking of him as an “ugly rascal.” This the 
“squire overheard. He went away quietly but vowed vengeance, 
and gradually embittered the whole of his county against the -king. 
He had, indeed, his revenge, for writ large on Charles I’s death warrant 
was the name of the “ ugly rascal.” 

During the first year of the Civil War the successes of the Royalists 
seriously alarmed Parliament, and it was resolved to fortify London. 
Opposite Hyde. Park Corner a fort with- four batteries was erected. 
So great was the alarm that men, women, and even children assisted 
in the work, and Hudibras says: 


From ladies down to oyster wenches 
Labour’d like pioneers in trenches, 
Fall’n to their pick-axes and tools, 
And helped the men to dig like moles. 


The fort was demolished in 1647 by order of the House of Commons. 
In 1652 Cromwell’s Parliament was in need of funds and it was 
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“ resolved that Hyde Park be sold for ready money.” It was accord- 
ingly disposed of in three lots for about £17,000. Although’ now 
private property, it still continued to be much visited, though certain 
charges were imposed. Evelyn informs us that on April rrth, 1653, 
he “ went to take the air in ‘Hyde Park, when every coach was madé 
to pay a shilling, and horse sixpence, by ‘the sordid fellow who had 
purchased it of the State.” On May ist, 1654, we read: “ This day 
was moreé.-observed by people going ‘a-Maying than for divers years 
past, and, indeed, much sin committed by ‘wicked meetings with 
fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the like. Great resort came to 
Hyde Park—many hundreds of rich coaches, and gallants in attire, 
but most shameful powdered hair ; men painted and spotted women.’ 
The Moderate Intelligencer of the same date informs us: “ This day 
there was a hurling of a great ball, by fifty Cornish gentlemen on one - 
side and fifty on the other; one party played in red caps and the 
other in white. There was present His Highness the Lord Protector, 
and many of his Privy Council—to whose view was presented great 
agility of body and most neat and exquisite wrestling. .*. . The ball 
they played with was of silver, and designed for that party which did 
win the goal.” 

This ancient game, from which Hurlingham takes its name, was for 
many years played at Newquay in Cornwall. Cromwell’s experiences 
of the Park were not always so pleasant. In October 1654 he went 
there for a drive accompanied by Thurloe and a few gentlemen and 
servants. After dining at the Lodge, he, on his return, took the 
reins himself. Using the whip too freely, the spirited horse became 
restive and ran away. Cromwell was soon dashed to the ground, 
and, to add to his danger, a pistol went off in his pocket as he fell. 
He was taken home and bled and soon recovered. Under the advice 
of ‘his physicians, Oliver came’to take daily exercise in the Park. 
In February 1656 he narrowly escaped assassination there. The 
conspirators had arranged for the hinges of the Hyde Park gates to 
be filed in order to facilitate their escape. The plot was discovered 
and the would-be assassins hanged at Tyburn. Here, too, Cromwell 
had the historic interview with Fox, the founder of the ‘Society of 
Friends. 

With the Restoration of the monarchy came also the restoration 
of the Park to the public, and Hyde Park became again, as before 
the Civil War, the rendezvous of “ magnificence and beauty.” Horse 
. and foot races continued to be of frequent occurrence. On August roth, 
1660, Pepys enjoyed “a fine foot race, three times round the Park, 
between an Irishman and Crow, that was once my Lord Claypole’s 
footman.”” This was followed by a horse race; and in the intervals 
a milkmaid went “about crying, ‘ Milk of a red cow!’ which the 
humbler spectators partook of, the ‘quality meanwhile sipping 
syllabub with sack in it.’ ” _The ladies, we are further told, wagered 
scarlet stockings and scented gloves on their favourite steeds. Early 
to bed and early to rise was the rule then; the beau monde dined 
before going to the play, which then took place i in the afternoon, and, 
after taking a drive in the Park, returned ‘home to supper, evening 
parties being scarcely heard of except at Court. The fashionable 
meeting-place in the Park was the celebrated Ring, which,-it has 
been suggested, was a remnant of the. garden attached to the old 
Banqueting House. Situated on an upland space of ground, one 
may imagine the pleasing prospect when all around was-.open country, 
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and nothing intercepted the view from the Surrey hills to’ the high 
grounds of Hampstead and Highgate. There are many descriptions 
in the Diaries both of Pepys.and Evelyn of the days in the Park 
- when Charles II was to be seen, now dutifully riding by the side of 
his wife, and now paying attention to my Lady Castlemaine, the 
most enduring and the most provoking of his attachments. 

Different scenes were enacted when the Plague came. The Guards 
were then encamped in the Park under.the command of the Duke 
of Albemarle. Many of the poorer folk also brought their household 
goods, and, setting up tents, formed a sort of camp. Later on the 
Great Fire also sent them there in great numbers, to be followed, as 
soon as the fire was subdued, by the same rout of gallants and light 
o’ love ladies. On June 3rd, 1668, Pepys records a visit-‘‘ to the Park, 
where very much fine company, and the weather very pleasant. I 
carried my wife to the Lodge, the first time this year, and there in 
our coach ate a cheesecake and drank a tankard of milk.” The 
Lodge of which Pepys speaks was the building in the middle of the 
Park in which one of the keepers had lived; but in the reign of 
Charles II it was used as a refreshment house, and was sometimes 
called Price’s Lodge, from the name of Gervase Price, the chief under- 
keeper. In Queen Anne’s time it was more generally known as the - 
Cheese-cake or Mince-pie House, and, according to the fashion which 
still continued to prevail, the belles and beaux used there to refresh 
themselves with f 


some petty collation 
Of cheese cakes and custards and pigeon-pie puff, 
with bottle ale, cider, and such sort of stuff. 


Under William and Mary the Park became somewhat neglected. 
William was forced to. leave his palace at Westminster —it was too 
near the river for one with asthma like him, and he made Kensington 
Palace the scene of the Court. Hyde Park, neglected by Royalty, 
sank to a state of degradation which it had never known before and 
has never known since. It was infested by footpads, and the 
courtiers, as they passed from Kensington Palace back to their homes 
in town, were often waylaid and robbed of the jewels and money 
they had picked up at the gaming tables. It was to affronts upon 
the courtiers by some masked men riding in hackney carriages that 
we have to date the exclusion of the four-wheeler and the cab from the 
Park which existed until quite recent times. William caused the 
road from St. James’s to Kensington to be lighted by three hundred 
oil lamps, and it subsequently came to be known as the King’s or 
Lamp Road. As this was the first instance of a public road being 
lit up in such a manner, the event caused no little excitement. -This 
road is now known as the fashionable Rotten Row. The origin of the 
name is a little doubtful. It is mentioned as early as 1781. It may: 
have been so called from the loose material of which it was made, 
though some authorities consider it a corruption of Route du Rot, 
while the antiquarian Timbs gives it as his opinion that the name 
“Rotten”’ is traced to “ votteran,” to muster—a military origin which 
may refer to the Park during the Civil War. 

Before the formation of the Serpentine a shallow watercourse, the 
West Bourne, ran through Hyde Park from north to south. Rising 
at the west end of Hampstead it shaped its course through the middle 
of the Park ; here it received the waters of the Tyburn, and, wandering 
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on in the direction of Lowndes Square, fell into the Thames ‘near 
Ranelagh. Just after leaving the Park it was spanned by a bridge,. 
- from which the parish of Knightsbridge derived its name. In 1730 
Queen Caroline conceived the idea of improving. the appearance of . 
Hyde Park by draining the pools and making the West Bourne into a 
more extensive stream. Two hundred men were employed on the 
work which was finished by the end of 1733. The Park has always 
been renowned for its springs; and until quite recent times people 
could occasionally be seen taking away bottles of water from the 
pump near to the old Guard-house. In severe winters the Serpentine 
has always been a favourite resort for lovers of skating. During the 
severe winter of 1767 a’ gentleman won a wager of {50 in January 
by skating a mile in fifty-seven seconds. There. is a contemporary 
newspaper description of a most brilliant exhibition of skating on 
_ Sunday, February Ist, 1784, when ministers, lords, and members. of-- 
‘Parliament were all on skates, “ crossing, jostling and overthrowing 
one another, with as much dexterity and as little ceremony as they. 
were- wont to do at St. Stephen’s.’”” Among the aristocratic skaters, 
- Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle, bore off the honours. Among 
the commoners Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy, 
and a Doctor Hewitt were considered the best: they even danced a 
minuet on their skates to the admiration of the spectators. . 

From early times Hyde Park has been a favourite place for the 
review of troops. In 1569 the Queen’s Pensioners, “ well appointed 
in armour, on horseback, and arrayed in green cloth and white,” were 
mustered here before Elizabeth. Cromwell reviewed his terrible 
` Ironsides and Fairfax’s regiment of horse in 1649. On May 15th, 
1800, George IJI reviewed the Grenadier Guards in the’ Park, when a 
gentleman near him received a musket-ball in the thigh, which was 
supposed to have been intended for the King, who was shot at in the 
evening of the same day while attending a performance. at Drury 
Lane Theatre. “One of the most brilliant spectacles ever witnessed 
in Hyde Park was the grand review held in 1814 in honour of the visit 
of the allied sovereigns, the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia. 

Somewhere. between the Ring and the Serpentine were fought many 
of the duels so frequent during the latter half of the eighteenth century.. 
Here took place the. duel between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun which Thackeray has immortalised in Esmond. Here, also, 
` fought John Wilkes a duel in which he was wounded. Sheridan and a 
Captain Matthews met near the Ring in July 1772, but owing to the 
number of persons present they could not fight ;_ and, in the hope 
of finding the place quieter later on, adjourned. to -a neighbouring. 
tavern for a time; but, finding no available spot in the Park free- 
enough from spectators, they finally went to the Castle. Tavern, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and there fought. .Trials of skill 
in the “noble art ” of self-defence occasionally took place in- Hyde 
Park. In 1772 a match was fought between two chairmen, one of. 
the men being killed. Again we read that, one Sunday morning in 
February 1785, at. about half-past eight, a prodigious number of 
people assisted at a battle fought, between. Ben Green, nicknamed 
“ Tantrabolus,” and Stephen Myers. The latter, who rejoiced i in the 
title of “ King of Carnaby Market,” was the victor. . 

In days gone by Hyde Park was much favoured by the “ Knights 
of the Road.” On November 8th, 1749, Horace Walpole narrowly 
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escaped with his life. He was returning from Holland House, when, 
in crossing the Park, his carriage was stopped by two highwaymen. 
One.of them, named - Plunkett, presented a blunderbuss at the coach- 
man, whilst the other, the famous MacLean, with a pistol in his hand, 
robbed Walpole of his gold watch and eight guineas; they also took 
the coachman’s watch and the footman’s money. Besides the men 
who did the work, three others, well armed, stood by in case of need. 
The following year MacLean was captured and ended his career‘on „the 
gallows at Tyburn. So unsafe was the Park that a bell used to be rung 
at intervals in Kensington, to muster people returning to town, so 
as to form a party numerous enough to ensure mutual safety through 
the dangerous precincts of the Park. 

Tyburn, near where Marble Arch now stands, was until 1783 the 
common place of execution for criminals convicted in the county of 
Middlesex. Near by was situated the place for military executions. 
When the Cumberland Gate entrance was enlarged in 1822 the stone 
marking the actual spot against which delinquents were placed when 
about to be shot was found to be so firmly fixed that it was left, and 
now lies buried where it was originally-placed.. During the first half 
of last century the Park was the scene of various national festivities. 

„A grand Jubilee was held in 1814 to celebrate the triple events of the 


peace, the victory of the Nile, and the centenary of the accession of. 


the House of Brunswick. A grand fair which lasted a week was held 
in the Park, and at night-time a naval engagement took place on 
the Serpentine between two mimic fleets. When- George IV was 
crowned the Park was again the scene of much rejoicing; and on, 
the occasion of Victoria’s Coronation in 1838, another grand fair 
was held in Hyde Park, which has been the scene of so many of the 
vicissitudes of English politics and English Society. 
ALAN MACEY. 


OSTEOPATHY AND STATE 
` MEDICINE. 


THIRTEEN years ago I sought advice at one of the London 

| hospitals for a spinal condition which had been variously 
diagnosed by several general practitioners over a long period of 

years. as lumbago, fiþrositis, rheumatism, and sciatica. I saw there 
an eminent physician, the dean of the hospital’s medical school, whose 
distinguished services have since been rewarded with a knighthood. 
After examining radiographs he wrote upon the notes of my case, 
“ There is nothing wrong with the bony structure,” and his diagnosis 
was sepsis from an unlocated focus. Teeth, tonsils, and abdomen 


were all suspected, but all proved innocent, and I was dismissed with . 


no treatment whatever, and with the advice to return for further 


examination if the condition persisted: It did persist; it had, in. 


fact, become chronic. The first attack had occurred seventeen years 
earlier, and recurrences had shown progressive severity, progressive 
duration, and progressively diminishing intervals. In the two or 
three years immediately preceding my visit to this hospital the attacks, 
had been prolonged, and the muscles of the lumbar region had become 
very seriously, and I feared permanently, impaired. : 
Shortly afterwards I was advised by. a friend to consult an osteopath, 
and after much Besitation, and with much scepticism, I consented. 
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This gentleman instantaneously, and before he laid a finger upon me, 
diagnosed irregularity of the, spinal curves. With unquestionable 
conviction he explained to me (in simple terms) that the spinal coltimn 
was too straight—there should have been greater curvature both 
between the shoulders and at the waist—and he was confident of his 
ability to effect the necessary correction. In ten weeks, with one 
treatment a week, I was completely cured, ‘and immediately ‘after- 
wards I was able not only to endure but to enjoy a holiday of vigorous 
activity. For four years there was no recurrence. Then an acci- 
dental fall again disturbed the spinal alignment. Similar treatment 
(but by another osteopath) again restored it, and for nine years the 


only treatment I have received is an annual osteopathic overhaul. 


At the age of 50 my back was crooked and impotent; I could walk 
only with the greatest difficulty ; and I spent considerable periods in 
bed, At the age of 63 I cultivate without assistance half an acre of 
difficult garden, I am a seasoned tramper, and I play tennis as well 
as I ever did. The records of osteopathy are full of such cases. There 
is, indeed, no need at this time of day to produce evidence of osteo- 
pathic competence; and it is not the purpose of this paper to demon- 
strate it. Official medicine knows the facts, and knows also that 
osteopathy has achieved its most striking successes among the chronic 


rejects- of orthodoxy, of whom I was one. The cause I wish to plead 


is that there should be a place for this department of healing in the 
national medical scheme. 

The first condition is the good will of’ ‘the parties. In any discussion 
between orthodoxy and schism irrelevancies always delay, and com- 
monly pervert, the conclusion; and medicine is a close second to 
theology for disputation. Even these unpromising considerations, 


however, may be frustrated by a deep sincerity of purpose. At least! 


in the view of satisfied patients, if in the view of no others, it would 
be a tragedy if professional jealousy, trade unionism, and an un- 
sympathetic reluctance to dilute the circle of the initiated, succeeded 
in excluding the work of the trained osteopath from the national 
scheme of healing. The aim of discussion must be the single one of 
relief to sufferers, and the fervent desire to alleviate sick humanity 
should assuage the enthusiasm of all secondary interests of whatever 
nature. Osteopathy is willing to demonstrate its methods under any 
reasonable conditions, and proved unorthodox competence should 
be incorporated in the canon. It is known to the medical profession, 
if not to the public, that numbers of doctors not only advise their 
patients to seek. the remedy of osteopathy but also submit their own 
bodies to the same treatment. The well disposed will welcome that 
amount of co-operation, even.though it represents the tolerance o 


an unofficial minority, and will hope that there may grow out of it 


sufficient sympathy of intention ,to ensure mutual oe and 
restraint. 

Fortunately for the prognosis of this delicate question there is one 
heretic whose name should be at once mollifying and unifying: | Sir 
Herbert Barker is as famous as „any. living surgeon or pliysician. 
Among the titles conferred for services rendered to the public it would 
be hard to find one of greater propriety than his. That this eminent 
practitioner was hot an-osteopath, but a bone-setter or manipulative 
expert, is not much to the point. The public honour and professional 
respect bestowéd upon ‘him were a tribute to heterodox merit, and 
simple logic urges the recognition of successors of equal Competence 
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and wider range. For osteopathy has greatly extended the boundaries 
‘of manipulative treatment, and its name inadequately describes what 
its professors practise. That ‘impairment of function is often due 
to a disturbed correspondence of parts, that the remedy is the restora- 
tion of that correspondence, and that such restoration can frequently ~ 
be achieved by a pair of unassisted hands, are the basic principles of 
osteopathic philosophy. 

` The rock upon which the fusion of osteopathy with orthodox 
medicine is most likely to be wrecked is that so many of those who 
style themselves osteopaths are inadequately trained. The doctors 
are unquestionably right in giving prominence. to this important 
matter, and it is a tribute to the. integrity of thé medical profession 
-that they maintain a solicitous vigilance over the portals of a vocation 
upon which the public health is so intimately dependent. It is, indeed, 
a matter of very deep regret that there is at present no minimum 
standard of efficiency to bar an aspirant to osteopathic practice. 
There is nothing, I believe, in law to prevent an adventurer who knows 
nothing of osteopathy from initiating a correspondence course, setting 
an examination, and issuing a certificate of efficiency after whatever 
long or: short period his accommodating conscience might deem 
adequate. That such an extreme abuse of propriety exists, or is. 
likely to exist, I do not for a moment suggest, but that it is theoretically 
possible is an indication of the wide difference between what con- 
trolled orthodoxy and uncontrolled heterodoxy regard as essential 
training. The most militant osteopath will find it hard to deny that 
the comparative ease with which his professional designation can be 
falsely used justifies the chilly hauteur of the graduated medical 
practitioner. It should, however, be remembered that quackery is 
common in all professions before organisation assumes. the control 
and direction of enthusiasm. Before the Medical Act of 1858 how 
many ‘unqualified pretenders were practising medicine ? And how 
many of them were at that time accepted as qualified by official 
medicine itself on evidence that was at least very doubtful ? 

That many ill-qualified persons describing themselves as osteopaths 
are a consequence -of this loose system cannot be gainsaid. Against 
the 300 or So properly qualified osteopaths in Great Britain there are 
perhaps three or four times that number who use the designation 
but lack the essential training. I have some reason to believe that 
the first osteopath who treated me was inadequately trained, although 
even he diagnosed correctly and treated successfully where eminent 
conventional authority had failed. The danger of recognising as 
healers those who cannot heal is so very serious (though there are 
many indifferent doctors!) that rational opinion would probably’ 
incline to the exclusion of all osteopaths from the State medical service 
if it were impossible to separate the competent from the incompetent. 

Upon that point there are some important observations to make. 
The first is that a complete course of osteopathy is long, thorough, 
and exacting. It occupies the student four years or more, and it 
must not be overlooked that throughout the entire period of instruction 
there is no teaching of pharmacology or surgery.. The place of those 
subjects is occupied by considerable specialisation upon structure and. _ 
the treatment of its irregularities. Men so trained rapidly acquire in 
practice a high degree of technical excellence, and there is universal: 
testimony from those who have had. the privilege of their treatment 
to the confidence of their manner and to the high development of that 
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tactile serise whith is so “important to safe ‘treatment. In quite a ` 
considerable proportion of their casés—particularly where joints are 
disordered—the diagnosis is made in a flash and a permanent cure is 
administered in a minute or two. One very agreeable feature of their 
method is to dispel the mystery which envelops the medical art, to 
take the patient into their confidence by a simple explanation of his 
trouble and a simple description of the plan of. cure, and by that 
appeal to his: intelligence’ to‘secure whatever co-operation it is possible 
for. him to give. It is relevant here to reply to the foolish but common 
question ‘why osteopaths do not train in orthodox medical schools. 

The best answer is that a Methodist minister is not expected to study 
in ‘a Roman Catholic’ seminary. It is deplorable that while religious 
toleration: has at length admitted that there’is:more than one route 
to spiritual health, medical conservatism still insists that there is but 
one route to bodily health. r 

. To its qualified and highly trained aiias osteopathy must 
look to be rescued from.the grave imputation of charlatanism. The 
best members of the profession have already done something towards 
purifying it of its exploitation by the unworthy. While there is no 
` prohibition upon the Statute Book the operations of ignorant pretence 
cannot be:prevented. But there has been set up within the profession 
a voluntary segregation of the qualified from the unqualified. The 
General Council and Register. of Osteopaths, founded by Lord Elibank ` 
and Dr. Wilfred Streeter, is designed to control and regulate the 
practice. Those nominated for inclusion in it must submit to a close 


í - inquisition * into their qualifications’ and training, and acceptance 


carries the distinguishing mark of M:R.O. (Member of the Register of 
Osteopaths). This is in no sense an academic degree, but is both a 
badge of personal competence and a sign that the recipient desires to 
eliminate impostors ftom the profession. In this work of voluntary 
selection which the finer conscience of osteopathy has undertaken 
lies the safeguard against the admission of incompetence into the 
national medical scheme. At the outset the General Council would no 
doubt itself be-willing to select those whom it deemed worthy, and its 
unconstrained sifting of its own profession is a sufficient guarantee of 
the standard it would set. 

` It may help to decide whether osteopaths shall be assimilated into 
the State medical service if it can be shown how their assimilation 
would serve the public cause. And this is fortunately not difficult, 
for in the new scheme there is a niche into which the osteopath would 
fit without friction and without displacing’ any other occupant. 
Practice under State medicine will involve an extension of centralised 
treatment. Hospitals, and especially clinics, will multiply. In 
these establishments there is already a need for manipulative specialists, 
ahd it will grow as the establishments increase in number. Such posts 
should be filled by osteopaths. Competition is unlikely, for there 
will probably be more posts than trained men to occupy them. It will 
probably be the view of the osteopathic profession that such specialist 
employment would limit their range, for it must be remembered that 
they resent the popular view that they are manipulators and nothing 
more. They claim, indeed, the discovery of a new aetiology, which 
requires a néw remedial and preventive procedure; and they’ assert 
that their: preoccupation with conditions that require manipulative 
cures is dué partly to legal difficulties in dealing with dangerous. 
diseases but mainly to the circumstance that so many of the orthodox 
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-rejects who consult them are of that type. It is, however, equally 
probable that they would waive that question and accept service as 
specialists in the diagnosis and manipulative correction of structural 
disconsonance. Whatever the views of the doctors on the one hand 
_and of the osteopaths on the other, that is the work on which patients 
from among the general public would like to see them employed. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that some arrangement will be possible for the 
skilled osteopath to take his place side by side with the qualified doctor 

‘in the central establishment where a wide variety of pathological 
conditions will be met. The advantages'to be gained by the abolition 
of the existing enmity and severance between the osteopath and the 


doctor, and their amicable association under the same roof, can hardly 


‘be exaggerated. 

A second and equally important field in which osteopathy can serve 
the cause of national health is the training school. The knowledge 
and integrity of the M.R.O. group should be used to assist the State 
in the development of manipulative training. The absorption of 
such of the existing schools as are providing adequate instruction, the 
establishment of further schools, the modification or extension of the 
scope of training, and the standard for graduate examination, are all 
questions upon which their experience would enable them to offer 
sound advice. ; 

The advent of a State medical service raises some other important 
questions regarding training schools. Hitherto public funds have 
contributed liberally to the cost of the medical schools ; I have seen 
it stated with some authority that the contribution amounts to nearly 
one half. That fact alone has increased the difficulty of osteopathic 
competition. The transfer of responsibility to the State is the appro- 
priate moment to broaden the basis and remove the anomalies. A 
layman might ask for the establishment of a common training school 
in basic medical science,’ from which all prospective healers—general 
practitioners, dentists, osteopaths, opticians, and possibly some 
others—must graduate, and from which they would proceed to the 
special school of their own particular therapy. Such a request, while 
not pretending to any knowledge of the academic difficulties, would 
seek to abolish privilege, would respect the rights of minorities, and 
would have as its first and last consideration the welfare of the sick 
public. 

The history of official medicine does abt suggest that osteopathy 
will be received into the State scheme with embraces. The treatment 
. of past pioneers, and the record of orthodox theories reluctantly 
abandoned and heresies tardily accepted, betoken a professional 


caution not easily shaken. All attempts of osteopathy to render. 


direct service to sufferers in the forces during the present war have 
been refused, and a single example will serve to indicate the conse- 
quences. A son of mine in one of the services displaced a knee cartilage 
while under training. He received treatment in hospital, but no 
attempt was made to adjust the articulation of the joint, though he 
narrowly missed the operating theatre and the knife. After several 
weeks he was sent on sick leave with an obvious deformity and a limp. 


Freed from official restraint, he at once consulted an osteopath, who’ 


replaced the cartilage in a few seconds, and the joint has since been 
perfect. Medicine does not, of course, stand alone in this exclusive- 
ness, ‘There is, indeed, 'no branch of study, from theology to bridge, 
without its arrogancies and hostilities. In.medicine, however, the 
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tesults are so disastrous that the faculty should be the first to seek 
exemption from the general condemnation. The best lessons from 
human history are modesty and humility. 

In spite, however, of the forbidding outlook, it must be: the fervent 
hope of all who put the relief of suffering before professional equivo- 
cation that this question will be approached in an atmosphere of high 
moral sincerity, dnd that it will be discussed without malice. To the 
question whether osteopathy and orthodox medicine can work side 
by side the answer of the former is an unqualified affirmative. It is 


. probable that the great public, and it is certain that the lesser instructed 
- public, echo that affirmative, and it would: be an unpardonable tragedy 
_if needless dissension were to prevent a union. So convinced is the 


osteopath of the virtue of his principles, and so convinced are the 
growing multitudes of his patients of the merits of his art, that osteo- 
pathic practice will continue whether the medical profession is friendly © 
or hostile. For osteopathy thrives upon the failures of orthodox 
practice, and mere nationalisation cannot prevent those failures. 

Moreover, hostility can but delay the acceptance of the heresy. If - 
osteopathy is-not incorporated into official medicine to-day it will 
assuredly be to-morrow. Criticism has, indeed, already undergone a 
change. For the weapons of ridicule ‘and contempt there is being 
substituted the plea that what osteopathy does for a patient can 
equally well be done for him in an ordinary hospital—a statement from 
which osteopaths sharply dissent. Is not the nationalisation of 
healing the auspicious moment to bring to an end a disastrous and 
ludicrous civil war between two parties whose professed purposes: are 
identical, and who differ only in method? It is gratifying to know 
that there is some light in the legislature, for only a few weeks ago a 
Cabinet minister consulted an unorthodox practitioner for foot trouble. 
It is to be hoped that this minister will himself be consulted upon the 
acceptance of osteopathy into the State medical scheme. I have no - 


-knowledge of the steps already taken or in contemplation by official 


osteopathy to seek service in the national. scheme. The views 
ee above are those of a layman with. no privileged information. 
RICHARD NORTH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THIRTY. YEARS OF WAR. 


T is thirty years since the war started : the-war that, has engulfed 
Jie world. Through the four and a quarter years of its first active 

phase, the twenty and three-quarter years of the following dormant 
phase, and: the five years of the present, and again active, phase, the - 
central problem has eluded a solution. In its origins, the problem 
was that of fostering mutual toleration between Germany and -Britain, 
France being closely associated with Britain in her outlook. But 
human problems never stand still. They are either solved or they get ’ 
worse. Not being solved, this particular problem has grown to fantastic 


` proportions, threatening nothing less than a world-wide collapse of 


civilisation itself. 

As happened also in the later stages of the first active phase of the 
war, much thought is to-day being devoted to the real problem that 
has now developed: namely, how to control our devilish tempers and 
our devilish science to the end that they shall not destroy us. Aig 
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problem i is symbolised by a single experience such. as is now common- 
place to the citizens of London.- Standing in the street one sunny 
afternoon, one suddenly saw an aeroplane, diving low and near from 
a blue and cloudless sky. It must have been one of the new type that 
glide for miles before falling, for there had been no noise of an engine. 
Its silver fuselage shone bright in the sun, its light green wings added 
colour to what in one point of view was a masterpiece of human 
invention and skill: a pilotless flying bomb. Four seconds later came 
the tearing roar of the explosion, the deafening blast, the sickening 
avalanche of collapsed houses, and the knowledge that human beings 
had been crushed and massacred in the wreck. And that devil's 
instrument, at once beautiful and monstrous, blasted windows, doors, 
roofs and ceilings in a radius of half a mile. That sort of thing had , 
been going on day and night for two months. God has given brains 
to man ; man has mocked the gift and handed its use to the devil. 

-Such in our present pass is the main achievement of our vaunted ~ 
civilisation. If our sense of humour has-not already been damaged by 
the modern processes of that civilisation—and it needs a grim and strong 
humour to take the balanced view of a doodlebug whose engine stops 
throbbing immediately above one’s head in the middle of the night— 
we shall need no argument to convince us that a civilisation whose 
major use of knowledge, science and skill is to encompass the massacre 
of human beings on the widest scale constitutes both a disgrace anda 
challenge to our intelligence. In a.word: how can war be avoided ? 
The National Peace Council. in London (144 Southampton Row, 
W.C.1),in a recent manifesto on the conditions of a constructive peace, 
observed that “ peace should recognise the essential unity and inter- 
dependence of the whole human family.” The odd thing is that 
anything so elementary and so self-evident should have to exercise the 
philosophy of twentieth-century minds. The grown-ups of our political 
civilisation, though they want peace, apparently still need to be 
convinced that they can have it only if they collaborate in producing 
it. The manifesto here referred to is dated March 1944, and is 
therefore well up to date. It is not addressed to any newly-discovered 
tribe of primitive savages, but to what we call—we ourselves call—the 
advanced peoples of our twentieth century. 

In another passage the manifesto makes the self-evident observation 
that “ peace should be based on the recognition that all peoples— 
whether allies, enemies or neutrals—were responsible in some measure 
for the breakdown of the international life of the world which was the 
ultimate source of the war. It should reject the exclusive guilt of one 
nation or group of nations, and all measures aimed at the punishment 
of whole peoples.” That particular passage, albeit elementary and 
obvious to any mind that is.capable of the first processes of thought, 
is yet in advance of the. prevailing political standard of thought. We 
still nurse the nonsensical delusion that this present war (for instance) 
is all- Germany’s fault. Or rather, it would be truer to say that the 
masses of people are coached to take so nonsensical a view by a deliber- 
ate propaganda put out by their political mentors. Yet there is one 
central aspect of this modern tragedy that makes an ever deeper 
impression upon simple people ; not upon the clever intellectuals, whose 
mental equipment is so complicated that they often fail to see the 
essence of what they look at, but upon those unlearned children of 
God who derive their wisdom, and are not betrayed, from the original, 
pure, untainted, fount, which is freely given: the grace of God. It is 
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this; The world is trapped by sinister forces. Unless this modern spread 
of war soméhow be stopped, mankind itself may be destroyed. Is it 
possible for mankind to destroy itself? Of course it is ; just as it is 
possible for an individual to commit suicide. 

Then how can we pull back from the edge of ‘the abyss? Only bý 
-an honest acknowledgment of our folly. - The tragedy is that in our 
politics we are not honest. The bleeding heart of God could have 
given the victory in this particular war long ago to the Allies, if the 
Allies had enabled Him to do so, if, in fact, they had been worthy of 
an early or an easy victory. What do we see in our own midst to-day ? 
A widespread adoration of the idol of victory in itself, a determination 
at all costs to defeat Hitler. Just as Hitler, a manifest madman, is 
. bent-at all costs upon defeating England, so we are bent at all costs 
upon defeating Germany ; in that sense we tend to imitate him. If 
we could drop into almost any gathering of intellectuals discussing the 
issue—even in some cases of priests of the Christian Church—we should 
find them agreed that the first purpose of our life at the present time 
is to achieve a smashing victory over the Germans, and the: second, 
to tear the Germans limb from limb in order to teach them not to 
behave like this again. How could God give victory to those who 
were unworthy of victory ; who misunderstood the eternal mercy and 
love of God ; who refused to ask the true. help of God in a true cause ? 
The tragedy is that the war had to be dragged on till we, the destined 
victors, could qualify spiritually for the meed of victory ; and that, 
as it dragged on, the danger of irreparable harm to God’s universe 
grew before our eyes. This second war of the century; it seems, had to 
be driven home, because the first of the series failed to open our eyes 
to- the truth. The Nazis are blinded with hatred of ourselves. We 
are almost blinded with hatred of the N azis. Hatred never achieved 
any constructive purpose. 

But the English-speaking peoples are generous and sportsmanlike, 
prone to forgive a beaten enemy. ‘Therein lies the great hope of our 
time. There is evidence of good work being done, better than its 
prototype of a quarter of a century ago, about the real problem of 
the post-war opportunity. During 1942 and 1943, for instance, a body 
of Americans and Canadians began a series-of conferences about the 
possibility of setting up some sort of supernational authority which 
might justify the hope that the world may yet achieve, what it has 
never yet achieved, despite the facile jargon about it, namely, a 
system of international law. The object of those two hundred men— 
judges, practising lawyers, university professors, government officials, 
and men who have had experience of international relationships—was 
to explore the practicability of “ revitalising and strengthening inter- 
national law ” (a phrase taken from the statement of Fundamental 
Principles of International Policy, made by the Government of the 
United States of America and approved by certain other governments — 
in 1937) and of “ laying the bases of a just and enduring peace securing 
order under law to all nations ” (a phrase taken from the preamble to 
the Mutual Aid Agreements of 1942 and 1943 concluded by the United 
Nations). They drew up a charter of postulates, principles, and 
proposals, such as deserve to be widely studied. F 

An introduction to thé document illustrates the quality of thè 
thought that inspired-it. For instance : “ For thé second time in a 
single generation most óf the-peoples:of the world have become engaged 
ina world war. The fact’ offers’an insistent challenge to the iritelligencé. 
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of mankind. Unless escape can be found from the recurrence of such 
struggles, constructive effort will remain subject to periodical frus- 
tration, and energy which might be devoted to: advancing the general 
welfaré and to relieving peoples from want and distress will continue 
to be directed: into channels of destruction. The spirit of man cries 
out for a better way of life.” The solution? The question answers- itself: 
we must somehow organise a system of-international law, instead of. 
abandoning ourselves to international anarchy. Now we have become 
accustomed during the past three hundred years to talk about inter- 
national law as if there was such a thing in actual operation, and when 

war breaks out (which fact in itself proves that there never was such 
a thing as international law, but only a series of international treaties, 
as fragile as all such treaties) we turn upon each other and accuse each 
other of having violated in our belligerent conduct this or that particu- 
lar “law.” It would be more businesslike if we recognised as one of 
the facts that go to make up the evidence that in the words of the’ 
document here referred to, “as a system, it (international law) has 
hardly passed out of the stage of primitive law. As an instrument for 
meeting the needs of the twentieth century, it has remained lamentably 
weak.” 

The weak spot is uncovered in this sentence : “ The development of 
_ international law has been retarded both by the lack of international 
organisation and by the insistence of States upon a freedom tò use 
force to accomplish their ends.” In other words, we must face the 
first fact of the evidence, namely, that international law is incom- 
patible with unbounded national sovereignty. It is likewise in- 
compatible with national armaments, which are the instrument of 
national sovereignty. Are we yet ready to acknowledge the fact that 
national sovereignty spells international anarchy ; or must it be left 
to still further wars to drive home the fact? Whether the ideal be 
attainable or not within a measurable space of time, let us, at any 
rate, be frank enough to recognise what the ideal itself involves. Let 
us not plunge about in muddles of our own making.’ Within the 
confines of a national State,. where law is the agent ‘of order, the 
individual subjects are not “ sovereign,” are not allowed to carry 
arms, are not allowed to shoot their neighbours, no matter how just 
they may think their cause to be. Similarly within the confines of a 
“ family of nations,” if there is to be a system of law, its first condition 
must be the disarmament of each constituent nation and the surren- 
der by each constituent nation of its sovereign independenee, Is not 
that fact self-evident ? J 

When the National Peace Council in London speaks of “ the essential 
unity and interdependence of the whole human family,” what else 
can it mean but the merging of independent armed units into an 
interdependent, disarmed whole? Certainly, there must be a “ sanc- 
tion,” .in the international as in the national sphere; but the force ` 
that will be necessary to impose international order, to restrain the 
wrongdoer and the aggressor, will clearly have to be a supernational 
force, controlled jointly by elected representatives of the constituent 
nations (as the police force within a nation is controlled by the govern- 
ment), no individual nation being any longer - allowed to use any 
forces of its own for its own purposes. It is equally obvious that the 
organisation must be world-wide, and must include every one of the 
seventy-odd recognisable State-entities, Germany and Japan ‘and all. 
Could there. be a system of law in eee if one or. two counties’ were 
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excluded from it.on the ground that they were apt to produce criminals 
‘in.their midst? On the contrary, there would be all the greater need 
‘for such units to be included. 

These crude, obvious truths have to be stated in all solemnity because 
in international affairs we are so primitive in our ideas that no truth 
sis too-crude for us. . After the-last war we set up a League of Nations, 
. and refused to-admit either Germany (because she was “ criminal,” 
whatever that may mean, and.it cannot mean anything in an inter- 
‘national society where there is no law), or Russia (because she was 
bolshevic, and untouchable). Can any student, therefore, be accused 
to-day of being too crude when he persists in harping on the elementaty 
self-evident truths which our: diplomacy still refuses to recognise ? 
It is only a quarter of-a century since the Treaty of Versailles was 
perpetrated: Moreover, our politicians are again to-day talking of 
setting up a sort of so-called supernational authority from which 
Germany (for the like reason as before), and Japan (who, oddly, was 
an ally and therefore eligible the last time) are to be excluded. All 
the . official pronouncements, ` from the Atlantic Charter onwards, 
- confirm that fear. In its eighth clause that Charter declared : ‘‘ Since 
no further peace. can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue to be.employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they (that is, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill) believe, pending the ‘establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, that the disarmament of such-nations 
is essential.” What is-essential, if our object be peace, is the kag 
ament of all nations.. 

It is true enough, and Mr. Churchill himself has protested it in his 
- public speeches, that in the projected Allied programme, while Germany 
and Japan must be disarmed and outlawed in the first instance after 
this war, they must later be incorporated within the full “family of 
nations.” It is the.gap between the half measure and the full measure 
that causes the anxiety to thoughtful people. Unless that gap be 
closed with the least possible delay, a new catastrophe is inevitable. 
Why is it that for the destructive purposes of war we are.all capable 
‘of courage and even heroism, and for the constructive purposes of 
peace we are all such cowards? We dare not take a risk: We 
genuinely believe that the German people and in their latter-day role 
the -Japanese people are essentially sub-human in quality, and must 
be-kept at arms’ length, out in the cold, until we, the superior people, 
have got this new international system on a good working basis. We 
are afraid of the Germans, and of the Japanese. We imagine that 
‘they would take their seats in an august international assembly with 
bombs in their pockets. We are afraid to take the full risk for the 
sake of peace. Yet we thereby court, not the danger, but the virtual 
certainty, that the whole enterprise will be undermined from the 
peg ening by this very timidity on our own part. 

Experience itself, and our recent experience, gives the warning. In 
‘our own time we have made our bid-for a League of Nations. A vast 
‘and exalted propaganda went to the buttressing of that enterprise. 
Yet any man of foresight and ordinary commonsense could see clearly, 
when the League held its first meeting at the beginning of 1920, that 
-it was a mockery and a delusion. How could theré be a League of 
Nations if Germany and Russia were excluded-from it, and the. United 
States refused to join it? But’(so we deluded ourselves) we would 
invite-Germany and Russia to come into it, when and if they showed 
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promise of being good and. worthy members, and we would hope and 
-pray that the United States would one day, as a matter of honour and 
duty, take the road of the prodigal son back to our midst. Let there 
be no misunderstanding -of the sincerity with which those aspirations 
were formed in 1920. The fault lay- in the lack, not of good feeling, 
but of courage.and good sense. The courageous thing would have 
been to admit Germany and Russia at once to the League of Nations, 
and to declare openly that if the United States refused to join it, then 
the whole enterprise must at once be abandoned. The challenge 
thereby thrown down to the conscience of the United States and the 
fixing of responsibility for the failure of the League might have stung 
the United States into doing the right thing. Instead, the League 
was launched half dead and allowed slowly to die. The most deadly 
of all the international poisons is suspicion and fear. By launching 
a half League and proposing to complete it at an unspecified later date 
the Allies of the last war allowed a fatal gap to intervene in their plans, 
during which the full-fury of international suspicion and fear was given 
its head. Those who had experience at first hand of. the diplomatic 
manceuvres, conferences, and. jockeyings for position in the years 
between the two wars, knew that there was no peace; no basis of peace, 
no harmony. 

It seems to-day probable that the Allied post-war plan is again to 
be based on the two stages, first of an Allied, then—at an unspecified 
later date—of a universal system of security. That the danger of 
such a plan is beginning to be appreciated is suggested by the National 
Peace Council’s postulate, made in the manifesto above referred to, 
-that in the-setting up of an active international order, no country 
should be excluded. from membership, and that there should be a 
renewal of contacts on the widest possible basis between Germans and 
‘the peoples of other countries. The document prepared by the 
American and Canadian students to which reference is also made above 
gives the warning, that “ departures will have to be made, new methods 
will have to be tried, new institutions will have to be created, and 
-sound legal foundations will have to be laid. The task must. be 
approached not only with a knowledge of the history of the past, but 
also with a willingness to appreciate the lessons of that history.” 

The first postulate laid down in the document is that “ The States 
of the world form a community, and the protection and advancement of 
the common interests of their peoples require effective organisation 
of the Community of States.” The third postulate gives the concise 
and full answer to the problem: “ The conduct of each State in its 
relations with other States and with the Community of States is subject 
to-international law, and the sovereignty of a State is subject to the 
limitations of international law.” (The document is published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York, as No. 399 
of its ‘series, International Conciliation, dated April 1944.) 

But, it will be asked, is it in the least likely that at the end: of this 
war the people of, say, Great Britain will be willing to disarm, and to 
merge their sovereign independence in a new full system of inter- 
national law? Perhaps not; but if not, there will be still another 
war, sooner or later. Are we more afraid of the risk of disarmament 
‘than of the virtual certainty of another world war, of so gigantic a 
„potentiality that the flying bombs of this war will by comparison pale 
into child’s play ? 

The heirs of our British tradition—of this here can be no possible 
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doubt—are saddled: with a greater share of responsibility in these 
things than any other national entity, because in God’s good judgment 
they are given the major opportunity, through recurrent victory, to 
put these things right. It is a remarkable feature of this stupendous 
century that the people of Great Britain and of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have found themselves at every turn in the forefront 
of opportunity and adventure. Ima frank recognition of the facts, 
there are no relevant facts that must be ignored. We, the British 
people. (it is necessary that a sense of humour every now and then be 
_kept severely in order), are the best, or the least bad, people in the 
world. The proof is established by God’s infallible dispensation of 
the current opportunities -and responsibilities. After 1870, when: 
Bismarck united the German States and produced the modern German 
nation, we dominated the earth. We had command of the seas. We 
had all the world’s raw materials. We were rich, prosperous, powerful. 
When the new German nation, young, clever, skilled, industrious, 
‘enterprising, ambitious, copied the example. already set by Britain 
—and by France, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, and Turkey— 
and founded an empire, we made our first mistake. We resented the 
rise and success of the German merchants and the German imperialists, 

blindly ignoring the fact that prosperity, like adversity, is indivisible. 

When German South-West Africa, East Africa, Togo and the 
Cameroons, and the German South Pacific islands, blossomed into an 
imperial-bloom, we'set our course (for, being the most powerful empire 
on earth, we had the initiative and the responsibility) in a foolish and 
unworthy direction. Germany found herself encircled by Britain and 
‘France in thé west and by Russia in the east, the encirclement being 
obviously anti-German in intention. The war of 1914 was the. fatal 
and inevitable outcome ‘of- what was afoot. The German people, 
physically tough, mentally alert, grim, thorough, and afflicted by their: 
famous inferiority complex, fought savagely. There is no animal more 
formidable than a frightened animal. Britain stood the financial 
cost and a large part of the human cost. France and Russia were her 
allies, though Russia fell by the road. “Even Japan was an ally. The 
United States and Italy gave their belated help. Germany was duly - 
defeated. She had given a shock to the whole world, combined, as it 

was, against her. But she was beaten, chiefly by British sacrifice, 

British money, and the British navy. A second opportunity was thus 

given for British statesmanship to adopt a wiser policy towards 

Germany. 

Again we failed. Fear again undid us. The difficulty, it is true, 
mainly came from our allies, in particular from France, whose fear of . 
-Germany bordered upon hysteria. But Britain was the most powerful 
of all the influences at work, and therefore the most responsible for 
what resulted.- God gave us the victory over the Germans, because, 
presumably, with all our faults, the chief of them being our lack of 
faith, or which is the same thing, our fear of a rival, we none the less 
were better than the Germans. ‘In the Treaty of Versailles (in the 
preamble to Part V of the Treaty) we promised that the disarmament 
of Germany should be the prelude to universal disarmament. We then 
proceeded to forget that promise, and therefore lost our opportunity 
for establishing peace on the only sound foundation, which is that-of 
a family of disarmed-nations. Germany, helpless and at our mercy, 
saw the Versailles and later the Locarno promise recede into history, 
and turned bitterly to Hitler as an alternative experiment: The 
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responsibility was mainly ours, because God gave us the victory, and 
we had the opportunity to do the big and the courageous thing. We 
failed. 

The upshot came in 1939. ‘Tt was a near thing for Britain. Both 
Japan and Italy were now allied to Germany, not to Britain. France 
collapsed. Britain stood alone against a Germany more powerful 
and more savage than before. Throughout the critical year 1940 the 
United States and Russia stood aside from the fray. But again in 
God’s infallible judgment, Britain was sustained, and in that in- 
credible summer of 1940, beaten apparently to the ground and alone, 
she staged the miracle of a recovery and of a renascent strength such ` 
as the world has never seen. Belatedly the United States and Russia . 
came to her help; not because in spirit they were as yet allies, but 
because they themselves were attacked, the one by Japan, the other 
by Germany, and therefore, by the accidental fortune of war (if the 
big things in God’s universe can ever be regarded as accidental), they 
were thrown on to Britain’s side. Then Italy collapsed, whereby the 
collapse of France was neutralised. The pieces of the jig-saw puzzle 
were seen to be falling into place, and again Britain, tattered, wounded, 
bombed without mercy, impoverished, but unconquered, emerged as 
the destined-victor. The salvoes of the progressive military victories 
might be fired in Moscow, the latter-day surge of American tanks and 
fortresses might dominate the picture in the west ; but it was Britain 
who emerged most unmistakably as the chosen instrument of this 
new victory over Germany. 

- Shall we be strong enough after this war to take an initiative in 
laying the true foundation of peace, to greet the opportunity, given 
to us for the third time in a century, of establishing a sound relationship 
with Germany, of solving a problem which is cardinal to our modern 
political civilisation, namely, the harmonising of German with British 
gifts—both given by God—to the end that the world be not destroyed 
by its own mechanical inventions ? Only perhaps by a miracle. Yet 
_Iniracles are commonplace to our experience, even though no man 
can foresee how a particular miracle will arise. In June r940 no 
man could foresee how Britain would survive. In August 1944— 
exactly thirty years after the real start of this Anglo-German and 
world-wide war—no man can foresee how Britain will survive as a 
decisive influence in the resettlement of the world. In 1940 German 
military strength, which appeared to be the strongest material factor 
in the world, was a deceptive factor; in 1944 American diplomatic 
prestige and Russian military prestige, essential as they are in the 
creating of the opportunity, will not dominate the opportunity itself. 
For the third time in this present crisis of the world’s history,-the ` 
opportunity in full measure will be given to British political thought 
to advocate a better way of life. 

Will this third time be successful ? The support of victorious allies 
and defeated enemies alike will be indispensable to the work in hand, 
but the lead must -be ours, just as we are the only victor country 
that has been in the front line throughout these thirty years of war. 
Mr. Churchill gave the clue to success in his speech of May 24th last 
when he spoke of a “ family of nations ” as the ideal. It is the implica- 
tions of that ideal that will call for our courage. Will the British - 
Government take its life in its hands for the sake of peace, as it has 
for the sake of victorious war, and boldly propose to the world that a 
family of nations, of all the nations, bé promptly realised by the only. 
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means to that end, namely, by the acceptance of a supernational 
authority, such as presupposes universal disarmament and a uni- 
versal surrender of national sovereignty? If our breath be taken 
away by such a prospect, we may reflect that it-is the way of miracles 
to take away our breath ; and only a miracle can save the world. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
August 11th, 1944. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


PEACE OR CHAOS? * 


Few of our publicists know so much about the political and economic 
problems of Europe as Mr. George Soloveytchik, and none of them wields 
a more trenchant pen. He has learned to love and admire the country in 
which he has found a second home, but he never spares the rod. The plan 
of the book, we are told, was formed -early in 1938,.when the policy of 
“appeasement ” seemed to him to be leading us straight to the abyss. 
England, he felt, was slow to understand what was going on in Germany, 
slow to arm, slow to act. He.and other Cassandras croaked, but nobody 
listened. The intervening years, with their revelation of German ruthless- 
fess and German strength, have taught our countrymen the lesson which 
they refused to learn till it was almost too late. Though the worst is now 
over and victory is at last in sight, the peace will also have to be won, and 
he believes that his warnings to be on our guard are still needed. This 
angry book-—it is his own adjective—summons us‘in strident tones to learn 
from history, above all very recent history, how to save European civilis- 
ation from the recurring threats: of aggression. ‘Belonging as he does to 
the Vansittart school, and summarising German history along the. linés of 
Black Record, he argues that half-measures will not do. Compromise, 
which is the secret of our peaceful evolution at home, would be madness in 
dealing with such a terrible and resourceful foe. Our author is very sure 
of himself, and the whole work, which might equally well bear the title, 
What to do with Germany, bristles with controversy ; but there is so ‘much 
knowledge and power in these pages that they deserve to be studied: by 
readers of every school. 

The most arresting chapter is that entitled “ Drawing the Fangs,” which 
explains Mr. Soloveytchik’s proposals for keeping the defeated: foe from 
breaking: out once again. . The maintenance of the Grand Alliance and the 
complete disarmament -of the aggressors are items in every plan, but in 
his view the only real chance of preserving peace lies in the dismembering’ 
of Germany. Article II of the Atlantic Charter, needless to say, is treated 
as a scrap of paper, and we are bidden to cut Germany in half. The cession 
of East Prussia is hailed as a step in the right direction, but that would not 
carry us far. The supreme need, as he sees it, is to deprive the Germans 
of their capacity to seal up Europe from north to south. “The whole 
point of my argument is that the danger of Germany is not when she - 
stretches from east:to west, but from north to south. What threatens the 
peace and security of Europe is not that the boundaries of Germany, for 
argument’s sake, should extend as far as Memel on the one side and, say, 
_ even Antwerp on the other. The mortal peril to Europe is the fact that a 
united. Germany can—and did—secure a line from the North Pole_to Africa, 
and the danger would be great enough: even if her boundaries extended 
merely from the North Sea to the Adriatic. Her commanding north-to- 
south position enables her. to cut off Britain and France from the entire rest 
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of Europe, from the Near: East and North Africa. I can see no moral 
objections to the proposed separation of southern from northern Germany. 
If we wish to achieve security it is the only way.” Would such a drastic 
amputation. really produce security? It is impossible to say. What is 
obvious is that the destruction of the nation-state created by Bismarck 
could only be maintained by the combined forces of Europe standing per- 
manently round Germany like a cordon of armed police. That Germans 
of any party or any age would tamely acquiesce in such a situation.is as 
improbable as that Englishmen, Frenchmen or Italians would reconcile 
themselves to similar treatment if the fortunes of war had gone the other 
way. Mr. Soloveytchik has as little expectation as the rest of us of any 
effective “ re-education ” either by German or foreign teachers. Agreeing 
‘with Géring’s famous dictum, “ Hitler is Germany and: Germany is Hitler,” 
he argues that only force without stint or limit, to quote President Wilson’s 
formula, will do the trick. 

Next to the disintegration of the Reich in the author’s scheme for drawing 
the fangs is the strict control of all imports. Here he is likely to command 
the assent of all his readers, for the sale of potential war materials to 
Germany, Italy and Japan during the years when they were openly prepar- 
ing for aggression was one of the worst scandals of our time. “ The Reich 
within the proposed new boundaries, however much it may thirst for war, 
cannot rearm to any great extent without immense imports of iron, copper, 
bauxite, fats, oil, petrol and a whole series of other essential raw materials 
of which—with the connivance of its prospective victims—it piled up large 
stocks before the present conflagration. Even the most highly developed 
Ersatz industry cannot provide substitutes for all these raw materials, 
especially when it is limited in space. The effective customs supervision 
of Germany would naturally have to include her water frontiers.” 

The book ends with a brief chapter entitled “Opportunity.” “The Grand 
Alliance must endure if the fruits of victory are to endure. But it requires 
leadership.” Russia will have her hands full with rebuilding her ravaged 
territories, and the world is unlikely to adopt her institutions. The 
American attitude after victory is won is unpredictable. Britain is left, 
with her political maturity, her vast experience, her genius for compromise. 
“ Britain must follow her European destiny. Britain must be strong. If 
a third Armageddon is to be avoided, Britain must accept her responsibilities 
—iilitary, economic, moral and ideological. She must lead Europe or^ 
else she will perish with Europe.” p 

G. P.G. 


GREECE* 


“A man of affairs, but also a man of letters,” as Dr. Ernest Barker 
describes the author in his “ Foreword,” an editor of an Athenian daily and 
then for thirty years a diplomatist, Dr. Caclamanos was obviously the right 
person to write this last addition to the ‘‘ Cross-Roads ” Series. For seventeen 
years Greek Minister in London, where he now lives in retirement, he con- 
siders “ that Great Britain has replaced Athens and its civilisation in many 
aspects,” and sums up Anglo-Greek relations as having “ for more than a 
century rested on the most friendly basis,” which the .present war has 
strengthened. Byron, Gladstone and Salisbury have all lived in Greek 
memories: the first has become a household word, and the reviewer never 
saw such enthusiasm as greeted the British delegates to the Byron centenary 
at Missolonghi in 1924, the second has a statue, the third a street named 
after him in Athens. After a sketch of the land and “ the city of the violet 
crown,” the author devotes a chapter to his birthplace, Nauplia, the first 
capital of the modern Greek Kingdom, where he knew “ Madame Kalliope,” 
the lady who had contributed to the fall of Otho, and where the Germans 
have recently bombed the historic Venetian lion. In the chapters about 
“ Greece in History ” he stresses the importance of the Byzantine Empire, 
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but omits any mention of the most romantic epoch of Greek history, the 
Frankish period, when women played an important part, Athens and Naxos 
were Duchies, Crete a Venetian colony, and Chios administered by a Genoese 
chartered company. He considers Trikoupes and Venizelos the two greatest 
statesmen of modern Greece, but he carefully refrains from raising internal 
political questions at a time when unity is essential. He is fair to Metaxas, 
who, though “ pro-German in the war of 1914,” in 1940 “ redeemed the 
faults of his foreign policy.” He “ had always been anti-Italian, and the 
‘author reveals that Metaxas wrote anonymous articles against the “ Italian 
danger ” after the Balkan wars. Refuting Fallmerayer’s obsolete Slavonic 
theory, the book shows the continuity of the Greek spirit and language 
throughout the ages, despite Frankish and Turkish domination ; everyone . 
who knows -Greece recognises the similarity of the ancient and modern 
character. The chapter on “ The Soul of a Nation ” is familiar to the readers 
of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, where it originally appeared. That on 
“ Greece and her Neighbours ” traces the attempts to achieve Balkan 
Federation from the time of Rhigas, but omits Papanastasiou. When, under 
his auspices, the Balkan Conference was held in Athens, the reviewer heard a 
delegate truly say that “the only way to accomplish Balkan union would 
be to burn all the history school-books.” For in South-Eastern Europe 
the events of the Middle Ages are cited as arguments for present claims. The 
author’s judgment is that “ Balkan Union may be achieved ; but the day 
will not be very near.” The last chapter looks at Greece “ through poets’ 
eyes,” those of Byron, Brooke, Palamas, and Vanderborght. An Appendix 
depicts “‘ Greece in Bondage.” ` ' 2 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


THE WORLD WE MEAN TO MAKE* 


This book appeared just as the Education Bill was passing through 
Parliament, and is therefore of importance to the practical politician who 
desires to weigh out the importance of every clause and sub-clause in relation 
to the aim and objects of the statute as a whole, Though obviously prepared 
before the text of the Bill was published, it anticipates on the whole the 
main provisions of the measure. But it does very much more than that. It 
delves deep down into basic principles and sees the educational reform of a 
particular’ country over against the larger background of world affairs. The 
most important practical proposal of the book, in fact, is the suggestion of 
an International Education Organisation, the replica, higher up the scale of 
values, of the International Labour Office. This body is to be representative 
of teachers’, parents’, and students’ associations, of education authorities, 
and of the governments of: the United Nations. Its work is to encourage 
experiments, give grants in aid of education to the poorer countries, and thus 
to develop all the higher qualities needed by a good citizen of his own 
country and of the Commonwealth. a 

The only fault of the book is that it deals with so many things and each 
of them so fully and so competently that it is difficult to get thoroughly 
concentrated on this main practical deduction from Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s 
great experience and research. The volume’ within its single space really 
contains three disquisitions, one on the movement, towards a World Com- 
monwealth as illustrated in the history of the League af Nations; the 
second, a psychological inquiry in which he makes use of his wide knowledge 
of modern trends, such as Gestalt psychology in that science ; thirdly, a 
very complete and valuable account of recent movements and educational 
institutions in the course of which particular attention is paid to Adult 
Education. Each of these particular sections of the book deserves a volume 
wholly devoted to its own interests. As it is, the reader occasionally finds his 
interest switched off from education to psychological theory or to the merits 
and demerits of the League of Nations as the case may be. 
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Ont a very attentive perusal, however, it can be discerned that Dr. Garnett 
has found a guiding clue by the aid of which he threads his way. The League 
was really working towards a World Commonwealth, and it is only a World 
Commonwealth that can give its due importance and development to educa- 
tion. Psychology, when it is pushed to its utmost limits, deals with the 
integration of interests, and accordingly the educationalist must behold, his 
particular designs in relation to the whole pattern of world unity. Again, in 
the more practical part of the book, Dr. Garnett still shows the same synoptic 
quality. His survey of institutions is most comprehensive, although he-might 
have done more in relating them one to the other in the attainment of his 
grand scheme. Lastly, it is to. be hoped that, in his desire truly to lay the 
foundations of the world we mean to make, Dr. Garnett will give us another 
book in which he reveals the true value and importance of education for the 
future of society by relating it in the scale of values to the International 
Labour Office and other features of a World Commonwealth. When the 
Nazis started to destroy what was best in the old society, they first sent the 
educationalists to concentration camps, and this appeared to betoken a 
belief as to what elements of society were most seriously alien to their claims. 

j. H. Harvey. 


THE TRUE LIFE.* 


The people of the English-speaking world must be thankful that the 
otherwise tragic vicissitudes of Italy which compelled Don Luigi Sturzo 
to live abroad, first in Great Britain and now in the United States, should 
have resulted in putting at their disposal—and especially at the disposal of 
Catholic students—the outcome of the life of study and reflection made 
possible by exile for this ex-leader of the Italian Christian Democratic Party 
(Partito Populare Italiano), between 1924 and 1943. For these vicissitudes 
have revealed behind the political leader, whom many sharply criticise and 
even detest, a very robust thinker, one not only unimpeachably orthodox 
in spite of his very obvious originality, but also philosophically and his- 
torically minded, ever ready to test the present in the light of the past, to 
explore the past in the-light of the present, and to draw from the synthesis 
of the permanent lessons from both sober inferences as to the future. 

His latest work might be defined as a study of the sociological consequences 
and effects of the insertion of the supernatural in human history, especially 
- since the Incarnation. Such is the meaning of the sub-title, Sociology of the 
Supernatural. Obviously, therefore, it is characterised by a running polemic 
on the one hand against the tendency of many modern sociologists, be they 
Positivists or Idealists, to turn society from what.concretely it is (the working 
co-existence of individuals in an-inexhaustible process) into a superior 
individual reality shaping in a concrete way, from above and without, 
individuals reduced almost to mere abstractions ; and, on the other hand, 
against the tendency to reduce society either to a kind of almost biological 
phenomenon or to a self-explanatory reality, in order to eliminate the 
supernatural, which is deemed a purely fictitious and arbitrary cause. 

Don Sturzo upholds the idea that society in its temporal aspect is history ` 
itself, and history is society in its incessant process arising from the actions 
and reactions among individuals in different degrees of development and 
richness in experience ; and that the Supernatural, far from being a mere 
echo of the co-active power of society, is its innérmost spring through the 
fact that it acts as a leaven in it. The sociological-historical theory is 
defined as “ the consciousness of history as a human process realised through 
immanent forces unified by rationality ; a process in which, starting from 
an absolute transcendental principle, it directs itself to this principle as its 
goal.” The natural and supernatural order meet in us and give a quicken- 
ing impulse to the human process. Both the individual and the collectivity 
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move towards a goal which in its turn transcends us in both orders. Conse- 
quently history is not our internal dialectic that evolves and exhausts itself 
in itself ; it is an immanent process from an absolute beginning to an absolute ` 
goal, both communicated to man. The supernatural as given to us, though 
becoming the life of man and one of the essential factors of his historical 
process, remaining by its nature supernatural and divine, in that resembling 
reason, which, though espoused to the senses, remains reason and, though 
realised in historic events, does not cease to be the light of truth, however 
-ill-used by man through ignorance or malice. 
The modern philosophies of history—even those of Hegel, Saint Simon, ; 
Comte, through Vico, Bossuet, Joachim of Flora, St. Augustine—are all 
. rooted in the idea of the world as controlled in its process by the coming 
of the kingdom ; they are_mere secularisations and impoverishments of this 
idea. And the stipreme impoverishment supervenes when, as in the Italian 
Neo-Idealism of 'Croce and Gentile, every trace of transcendence still per- 
_sisting in Hegel is eliminated and the historic process becomes a mere 
_ becoming having no other goal but becoming and no centre of meaning, 
a process to process. Hence modern sociology needs thorough revision 
in the light of a recapture of a notion of history still having room for the 
traditional values of historical finalism and of Providence. This book of 
the Italian ex-leader of Christian Democracy is a most powerful contribu- 
tion to such a revision. 
ANGELO CRESPI, 


* * * * * 


-In the spate of works on Nazi abominations, Darkness over Germany, by 

. E. Amy Buller (Longmans, tos. 6d.) should not. be overlooked. Having 

known the country before the first World War, under the Weimar régime, | 

and during the darkening years of the dictatorship, she can tell us much 

that we desire to know about the mind and soul of the most formidable 
nation in Europe.. How could it all happen ? Why were millions of young 
people swept off their feet by mob-oratory, reckless promises, anti-Semitism, 
and all the other tricks of the demagogue’s trade? Miss Buller devotes 

a large part of her. book to answering these questions. Her reply, based on 

frank and intimate conversations with Nazis, half-Nazis, and ‘anti-Nazis, 

is that the appeal was mainly to the youth of the country. Finding them- 
selves defeated, humiliated, often unwanted and unémployed, the young 
men turned to the dynamic leader who undertook to restore the fatherland. 
to power, prosperity and independence, and to. give significance to the 

. citizen’s life. The note of frustration occurs again and again in these 
pages. The growing boy felt that there was nothing particular to live for, 

. and he sought relief in an organisation which, at any rate, understood the, 
yearnings of youth. The most costly error of the well-meaning Weimar ~ 
statesmen was to forget these emotional demands. Miss Buller’s sympathies, 

_needless to say; aré entirely with the anti-Nazis, who carry on the uphill 
fight against false ideals, brutal practices, and racial intolerance, sometimes 
in public, sometimes in their own households, for families are often tragically 
rent in twain. It is a mistake to imagine that ‘Hitler attracted only the 
worst elements: he also magnetised some of the best’who craved for the 
opportunity ‘of service, self-realisation, if necessary self-sacrifice. In his 
Foreword, the-Master of Balliol pays tribute’ to the author’s power of under- 

_ standing in all its aspects what was going on, and how the idealism and 

` German youth was being enslaved to monstrous things. That is high praise 
indeed, but it is fully deserved, ‘‘ The most dreadful thing that happened 
in Germany under Hitler was the perversion of young Germany,” writes ' 
Dr. Lindsay. How deeply the virus has eaten into the blood of the nation. 
this remarkable essay in psychological interpretation will help us to under- ' 
stand. How it is to be eradicated is a question which neither Miss Buller 
nor anyone else is able to solve. 
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IN THE HOUR OF DELIVERANCE. 


N early September 1944, when every day, almost every hour, brought _ 
Jii of Allied successes swift and triumphant, thankfulness for». 

deliverance rather than jubilation filled our minds. It was not so 
much that we dwellers in London and Southern England felt we had 
escaped a peril to which flying bombs lent- personal significance, as 
that the end of five years*of strain and stress and effort had brought 
more than the promise, the reality, of liberating victory to ourselves 
and others. The war in Europe had clearly entered its closing phase. 
With a speedy efficiency that made the German Blitzkrieg of 1940 look 
like a clumsy. performance, the Allied Armies had routed and destroyed 
the strongest force the enemy could assemble in the West, and had 
pressed on to crush the remnants of his disintegrating and fleeing 
hordes. This time, at least, there could be no legend of a “ stab in the 
back ” to sustain the older legend of German military invincibility. 
Decisively defeated in the West, in the East and in Italy, hard pressed 
in the Balkans, shedding satellites like autumn leaves, the monstrous 
Nazi “ New Order ” in Europe was collapsing in chaotic disorder. If 
ever a people had cause for thankfulness the British people had it 
then, and have it still; for they know that their subjugation and 
enslavement were, and ‘had been throughout five years of war, the 
indispensable conditions of any lasting German triumph. Up to the 
very last Hitler had sought to persuade the deluded German armies, 
and ‘people, that when his secret weapons should have made an end of 
British resistance, victory would be theirs. 

So we were grimly glad that our part in the deliverance of the world 
‘should have been worthily played. By our steadfastness, we felt, we 
had saved ourselves, and had helped others to join in saving free civilisa- 
tion. More precisely than in the autumn of 1939 we could see and 
measure the immensity of the danger that'threatened us and them. 
To overcome the organised might and to defeat the iniquitous purposes 
of Nazi Germany, the vast resources and power of Soviet Russia and 
of the United States, in addition to our own, had been none too much. 
If only for this reason some were moved to ask, even in the hour of 
deliverance, why this should have been; why, within twenty-five 
years of Allied victory oyer Hohenzollern Germany in 1918, the 
Germans should again have been able to strike for the mastery of the 
world and to come nearer their goal than they ever came in 1914-18. 
. No answer to these questions can be simple. No true answer can be, 
flattering to ourselves. Yet unless we seek it we may again fail, as we 
failed between 1919,and 1939, to solve what has now become the 
problem of restoring and safeguarding peace in freedom. 

An analogous, not an identical, problem faced the victorious Allies 
in 1919. Then, with imperfect understanding of its terms, hasty 
solutions were sought. Germany had wantonly sprung upon Europe 
and the world a war devastating beyond compute and immeasurably 
costly in lives and wealth. War must therefore be prevented. . To this 
end the League Covenant was drafted and the League of Nations set up. 
The prevention of war, it was assumed, would be equivalent to peace. 
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Few paused to reflect that when war began in the summer of 1914, it 
was—subject to the observance of certain’ formalities—a recognised 
and legitimate means of international action. As a lawful institution 
it bestowed definite rights upon belligerents and non-belligerents alike. 
And it was in the name of one of those rights, enshrined in the doctrine 
of “ the freedom of the seas,” that the United States had declared war 
on Germany in April 1917. None of the European Allies nor the. 
' , United States had fought from the outset against the institution of war 
‘itself. The United States, in particular, fought for neutrality as a legal 
status, and for the defencé of its rights as a neutral. 
Not till the first fortnight of February 1919, while the League 
Covenant was being drafted alongside of the Paris Peace Conference, 
_ did President Wilson perceive that neutrality and peace—even in the 
negative form of the prevention of war—must be incompatible. After 
` -presenting the League Covenant to the Peace Conference on February 
14th, he déeclared: “ Armed forceis in the background of this programme, 
but it is in the background, and if the moral force of the world will not 
suffice, the physical force of the world shall.” „A few hours later, in 
reply to an address by an American deputation which had been shocked 
by the omission from the League Covenant of any reference to “ the 
freedom of the seas,” President Wilson explained that in future there 
would be no more “ freedom of the seas ” since, in the League, “ there 
would be no neutrals.” 
’ This ancient history has some bearing upon the position and outlook 
to-day. Once again the organisation of the world against war, and 
eventually for peace, may depend in large measure upon American 
readiness to share the conviction which President Wilson reached in 
February- 1919, and President Roosevelt cautiously adumbrated. in 
October 1937. Between those two dates ran a persistent revolt of 
American opinion against any sacrifice of neutrality; and, despite 
the experience gained in this war, few students of opinion in the 
United States are bold enough to affirm that neutrality, or “ isolation- 
` ism,” has now céased to be an issue in the public life of the North 
American Union.’ 

‘Britons may think it unfortunate that in the very hour of Allied 
victory-the United States should again be plunged into an acrimonious 
presidential contest. Unfortunate or not, it is inevitable. The only 
wise course for us, as for other foreigners, is to sit tight and say nothing. 
_ We can at least spend the weeks before November in looking back over 

our own-record and in trying to discern the errors of omission and com- 

mission of which British policy has been guilty. Though, unlike the 
United. States, we are not 3,000 miles away from the continent of 
Europe, we have often behaved as though we were.’ In 1920 we under- 
mined French confidence in-us by taking a narrowly legalistic view of 
our obligations under the joint Anglo-American Convention in support 
.of French security, which we’ signed on June 28th, 1919, as com-' 
pensation for the abandonment by France of a permanent occupation 
of the west bank of the Rhine. When the United States failed to ratify 
its share of the Convention, we withdrew from it also, and thus put a 
premium on the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 which was not 
least among the causes of the rise of Nazism.. Again and again we 
pleaded fear of American neutrality as a sufficient reason for opposing 
the attempts of the League to organise international security—never 
perceiving, or appearing to ignore, the plain truth that the closer our 
relations with France, and the more vigorous our support of the League, 
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the sooner would the United States wish to be associated with the 
preservation of European peace. We did all we could fo foster the 
-recovery of Germany, without reflecting that the Germans regarded 
us, far more than France, as the true authors of their defeat, and as 
the ultimate obstacle to their mastery over Europe. Not a few of the 
germs of the French collapse in 1940 were spread by British impolicy 
in the twenty-five years between the two wars. 

For all this we have paid dearly. Unless we now learn from our 
past errors we may have to pay more dearly still. The first lesson to be 
drawn from them is that there can be no substitute for a firm and 

consistent British policy in regard to Europe. A watertight interna- _ 

tional organisation for the prevention of future war may be set-up. The 
United States may or may not forgo neutrality towards any aggressor. 
But we cannot allow British policy to depend entirely upon satisfactory 
general arrangements, or upon their working. Still less ought we to 
render the framers of United States policy, present or future, the 
disservice of saddling them with responsibility for the safeguarding 
of a primary British interest. 

We shall need, in particular, to make common cause with France and 
the Low Countries, and to strengthen and develop the Anglo-Russian ` 
Treaty in all its bearings upon Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
With our security in Europe thus buttressed, we shall be the better 
able to go hand in hand with the Dominions and, possibly, with the 
United States in providing security for the rest of the world. The 
weaker and the more uncertain our position in Europe, the less weight 
shall we carry elsewhere. We are now in a position to make a fresh 
start. Broadly speaking, our record in this war has vindicated the 
resilient virtue of democratic freedom. It is no cant, but sober truth, to 
insist that we have been fighting for our own and for the world’s 
freedom. Yet no insistence on this truth should cause us to forget 
how grievously we betrayed, before the outbreak of this war, the very 
principles which we now affirm, or how ready were some of our public 
men ‘to let their defence go by default. We coquetted with Mussolini 
and Fascism. Before and after the murder of Matteotti in 1924, British 
visitors to Italy were loud in their praises of the delightful “ order ” 
established by Fascism. Trains, they averred, were punctual! Eminent 
Britons sought “ audiences” of the bloodstained “ Duce,” journalists 
and other writers “ interviewed ” him, and popular British journals 
published his syndicated articles, as though Mussolini had never 
boasted that he was “ trampling on the rotting corpse of freedom ” 
and were not engaged in doing it. 

Not otherwise was it with Hitler after 1933. His criminality was even 
more glaring than that of Mussolini. His book, Mein Kampf, had 
foreshadowed what he meant to do in this war. Yet he was courted 
and fawned upon. It might not be amiss to compile an “honours 
list ” of members of both Houses of Parliament, not to mention lesser 
mortals, who approached or allowed themselves to be “ personally 
conducted ” to his august presence, there to be raved at. Some of them 
fetched and carried for him between Berchtesgaden and Downing Street. 
Nazi agents and propagandists infested London “ Society ” which 
flocked to Ribbentrop’s receptions at the German Embassy. Scotland 
Yard kept, and allowed agents of the Gestapo to keep, a sharp eye on 
German refugees. Things reached.a point at which any criticism of 
Hitler and Mussolini was discouraged by newspaper proprietors and 
editors lest it spoil the international atmosphere by “ irritating ” those 
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potentates. In fact, Nazism and Fascism succeeded in imposing upon 
the British press an intangible censorship both of news and of opinion. 
In the hour of deliverance we ought not to forget these things, for 
we have had to make good their consequences with “ blood and toil, 
tears and sweat.” If, unlike France, we have been spared the full- 
fruits of “ appeasement,” the fruits we have tasted should warn us to 
keep watch on tendencies now driven underground yet ready to 
reappear at the first favourable opportunity. No form of political 
vanity is more deadly than that of public men and writers who seek 
retrospectively to prove that they were not, perhaps, so very wrong 
after all. It would, for example, be interesting to enquire how far the 
late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s excessive tenderness towards Germany 
during the last great war inclined him to accept the insidious proposal 
for the Four-Power Pact in 1933. The avowed object of that Pact 
was “treaty revision ” in favour of Germany—in other words, the 
suppression of Polish access to the sea. Its real objects were to oust 
the League of Nations from any effective jurisdiction over European 
affairs, to isolate Poland, and to disintegrate the Little Entente. . 
Within a year the Four-Power Pact led to the.German-Polish Treaty 
of non-aggression of which the full effects were only seen in 1938. We 
may never know-what price Poland paid for it. Meanwhile Mussolini’s 
attack on Abyssinia in 1935 had been followed by the Hoare-Laval 
capitulation to him, by the Fascist-Nazi-Vatican plan for the overthrow 
of the Spanish Republic, and by the tragi-comedy: of the London 
“ Non-Intervention Committee.” Jointly and severally these develop- 
ments prepared the way to “ Munich” in September 1938 and—as 
the well-informed Roumanian statesman, M. Gafencu, has shown—to 
its direct consequence in the Russo-German agreement of August 1939. 
Could we be sure that so lamentable a series of derogations, alike 
from principle and from prudence, was finally closed by the outbreak 
of this war, we right leave it to the judgment of future historians. 
If we cannot be sure, the stronger will be our-reason to make sure. 
While there are no grounds for carefree optimism, there are grounds 
for vigilant hope. The Nazis and the German militarists have taught 
our people to’ know the Germans as we never knew them before ; and 
notwithstanding the Papal homily on the Christian virtue of forgive- 
ness, Londoners at any rate would think it more to the point that the 
Sovereign Pontiff should instruct, say, the survivors of the Polish clergy 
at Lublin to teach their tortured and decimated flocks forgiveness of 
the unspeakable horrors perpetrated by the German industrialists of 
death at Maidenek. Indeed, the vast majority of Britons will agree 
with Mr. A. P. Herbert’s trenchant statement in The Times of 
September Ist that the Papal injunction to the citizens of London 
“ appears to most of us to be poor sense, queer taste, and dubious 
doctrine.” , 
No better taste was shown by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland when they 
„attempted last August to catechise British members of Parliament 
upon the deplorable Russo-Polish dispute. There was really no need 
to bring into this dificult and delicate matter a suggestion that the 
Polish cause is the special care of Roman Catholic prelates and 
politicians, or to use Roman Catholic’ guardianship of Poland as a 
means of sowing discord between Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
In THE CONTEMPORARY Review last March I said that no careful 
observer of international affairs could dismiss as entirely baseless 
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Russian allegations that Clerical’influences hostile to Russia have 
played, and continue to play, a part in determining Polish policy. I . 
added that what, for want of a more accurate term, might be called 
“ crypto-ultramontanism ” had long been noticeable in regard to 
Polish affairs, even in non-Polish quarters. Recently the “ crypto” 
has disappeared. In Rome and elsewhere zealous supporters of the less 
reasonable aspects of the Polish case have been eager to send grist to 
the Russian mill and to substantiate Russian charges. Before these 
pages can be published, the tragic story of the battle fought in Warsaw 
by the Polish Home Army against vastly superior German forces may 
be more fully known. But the facts hitherto revealed appear to show 
that on August Ist, when the Russian Armies were nearing Warsaw from 
the East, the Poles rose against the German garrison, as they had been 
encouraged to do from Moscow, in the belief that the liberation of their 
city was at hand. It is doubtful whether there was any co-ordination 
of the rising with the Russian High Command or whether the British 
and American Governments were given timely notice of it. Un- 
fortunately the Russian Armies were checked before Warsaw. More 
unfortunately still, the malicious rumour was spread that the Russians 
were deliberately holding back so as to let Poles and Germans exter- 
minate each other. Certainly the Poles in Warsaw became openly hostile 
to Russia, while the Russians denounced them as traitors. The British 
and American aircraft which dropped supplies for the hard-pressed 
Poles were not allowed to land in Russia—a lack of generosity which 
rubbed British opinion the wrong way. And while things were at this 
point the Polish Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski, let himself 
go in a bitter Order of the Day to the Polish Home Army which went 
far to justify suspicions that he and some of his colleagues in the 
Polish Government have all along been strongly opposed to the policy 
of conciliation and understanding with Russia which the Polish Prime 
Minister, M. Mikolajczik, has followed. 

Apart from this tragic episode and its unwelcome repercussions upon 
Allied harmony, there remains one ground for criticism of Polish be- 
haviour. Assuming, though not granting, as Poles in London and 
elSewhere have long assumed, that Russia intends to set up in Warsaw 
a Polish Government of her own choice, it might reasonably have’ been 
supposed that Polish authorities would not leave Russia any colourable 
pretext for doing so. Yet the Poles have persistently played into 
(hypothetical) Russian hands and have made it very difficult for British 
well-wishers of Poland to give her cause unqualified support. Unlike 
many Poles, Britons recognise that neither their country nor the 
United States would have found it easy, or perhaps possible, to liberate 
` any part of Poland by their own efforts. Had not the valiant Russian 
Armies beaten the life out of the German hordes in Eastern Europe, it 
might have been hard even to wrench France from the Nazi grip. 
Ought it not, therefore, to have been a counsel of elementary prudence 
on the part of influential Poles to foster Anglo-American and Russian 
concord lest any diminution of that concord react unfavourably upon 
the Polish cause itself? If the Russians lacked magnanimity in regard 
to the fighting in Warsaw, can the Poles be absolved of short-sighted- 
ness in their handling of the frontier question and in their association 
with tendencies undisguisedly anti-Russian ? 

Obvious though it may appear to observers in the West that the . 
Soviet Union can have little or nothing to fear from a beaten Germany, 
we ought not to underrate Russian determination to remove once and 
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for all any possibility of a renewal of German aggression. The resilience 
and the immense resources of Russia should not cause us to forget the 
terrible losses and the devastation she has suffered. Russian minds are 
in no mood to make nice distinctions between friend and foe, or to . 
grant extenuating circumstancés to Central Europeans who hesitate to 
join in building an impassable barrier to the German Drang nach Osten. 
For M. Mikolajczik and those Poles who share his understanding of 
these facts, Marshal Stalin appears to feel warm and friendly regard. 
But it is at least comprehensible that this feeling should not include 
General Sosnkowski and other Poles who continue to indulge in anti- 
Russian manifestations. They render no service to Poland by following 
a course which tends to separate her from.the grand company of Allies 
who are determined that the reckoning with Germany shall be final - 
and beyond appeal. A 
_ This reckoning will be the major care of the principal Allies in the: 
weeks to come. Should Hitler and his gang of criminal ruffians succeed 
in driving the German people to fight to the last, until every vestige 
of German resistance is destroyed, they may simplify the problem of 
dealing with Germany in the sense that there might be no corporate 
Germany to deal with. The problem will be hard enough under any 
conditions. The Allies simply do not know the shape of German minds. 
They did not know it in 1918, and took no pains to find out. Now > 
that it has been moulded and further deformed for more than ten 
years by Nazi agencies, there is little likelihood that any German, or 
group of Germans, can understand Allied aims, or that Allied Govern- ` 
ments will be able to perceive the background and to detect the mental 
- reservations of any professions of contrition Germans may make. A 
considerable period will be needed to take stock of the position in 
Germany ; and it is devoutly to be hoped that Great Britain and the 
United States who, in the past, have been so comprehensively fooled 
by German asseverations and by the airing of alleged German grievances, 
will leave much of the practical handling of the German problem to the 
neighbours of Germany who have every reason not to be misled by her. 
In any event, the evil that Hitler has wrought (with the steady 
support of Prussian and other German militarists as long as the going 
seeméd good) will not disappear with the obliteration of the Nazis. 
Among the manifold forms of this evil, one in. particular deserves 
attention. Hitler’s massacres of the Jews in Central Europe, the 
deliberate doing to death of millions of them, has thrust the Jewish 
question into the foreground of Allied preoccupations. The question 
is the more thorny because there can be no return to the status quo ante. 
It will not be practicable, even were it.expedient, to reinstate the Jews 
in the positions they held before Hitler and with the influence they then 
wielded over-German and international affairs. Anti-Semitism is one of 
the most stubborn political and social facts in the world. It accounted 
for much of the tolerance shown to Hitler’s diatribes and foul misdeeds 
in the years before the war. It is not unknown in this country. It is 
rampant in parts of the North American Union and in French Canada, 
where it appears to form the stock-in-trade of militant Clericalism. 
Any settlement-or organisation of control which the Allies may impose 
on Germany would be handicapped from the outset if one of its features 
were to replace Jews in positions of public authority or to associate 
them prominently with administrative work. To do this—even if the 
Jews should desire it, which is very doubtful—might tend retrospec- 
tively to accredit Nazism and to spread a feeling that, despite all his 
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barbarous inhumanity, Hitler was not altogether on the wrong track. 
To us in Great Britain these considerations may seem repugnant and 
unworthy of the cause for which we have fought. Yet I have reason to 
know that they are not looked upon as extravagant or reprehensible 
by many upright and open-eyed Jews, British and foreign. The fact 
is that the Jewish people as a whole need, and are now seeking, a new 
orientation. Before the advent of Hitler that orientation was largely 
if not mainly pro-German. It seems probable, even if it be not certain, 
_that Nazi abominations will have neutralised Jewish pro-Germanism 
without giving Jewish thought another positive orientation, except 
in so far as it may have enhanced the potency of the Zionist ideal. 
Where much is uncertain in the effects of the present war, one of them 
has undoubtedly been to strengthen the hold of ideal and territorial 
Zionism upon Jewish imaginations. And since the British Government 
have a special responsibility in regard to Zionism, their future handling 
of Palestine as a National Home for the Jews, if not as a Jewish State 
associated with the British Commonwealth and Empire, may become 
a matter of high importance. 
This and many another difficulty are likely to force themselves upon 
_ Allied statesmen as soon as the war ends in Europe, and the hour of 
deliverance becomes an hour for positive thought and action. There 
_can be no simple method of meeting and solving them. There can only 
be gradual progress towards solutions of many of them if the easing 
of the strain of war be not allowed to induce a feeling of slackness or 
to chill the ardour of our approach to the threshold of what may be 
made a better world. There will be no panacea, no talisman to safe- 
guard us from political ill-health or positive danger. There can be, 
there should be, progressive movement in the general direction of 
dealing firmly and not unfairly with difficulties as they arise, and in 
co-ordinating arrangements already made or to be established for the 
convalescence and recovery of shattered peoples and lands. If optimism 
be faith in ultimate achievement I am an optimist, in the same sense 
as our people never ceased to be optimists after the evacuation of 
Dunkirk or during the grim months of aerial bombardment in 1940 
and 194z. And I feel reasonably sure that if we tackle the problems 
of the post-war world with the same quality of steadfast belief in final 
triumph our faith will be justified by the event. The British people 
saved themselves then and gave others a chance to join in saving 
civilisation. Upon them, I am convinced, it will again depend whether 
the hour of military victory, the hour of deliverance from precise evil, 
shall be followed by greater victory over the havoc of war and its 
heritage of mental and physical distress. 
l WICKHAM STEED. 
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HE spirit of the new régime which Frenchmen are seeking in 

È their liberation has been defined by the Paris paper, Le Populaire, 

in these words: “ Like almost the entire nation we want an 
honest régime, at once strong and democratic, resting firmly on 
universal suffrage and—while respecting and promoting human | 
freedom and dignity—firmly resolved to brush aside everything that 
is opposed to the interest of the community.” Since last November, 
when the Consultative Assembly first met in Algiers, elaborate schemes 
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have been prepared for the provisional government and administration 

of France. But the manner of France’s liberation—its remarkable 

speed, the decisive share which the French people themselves have 
taken in its achievement, and the smooth relationships which have 
grown up in practice between the Provisional Government and the 

British and American authorities—has produced an dan, a mood of 

éxhilaration and good spirits, which have given life and new meaning 

to the somewhat legalistic and arid preparations. The people of France, 
without the complicated arrangements for free elections and con- 
stitutional procedure which must yet be followed before “ the Fourth 

Republic ” appears in full dress, have already taken matters into their 

own hands. They have shown, by their energies in expelling Germans 

and collaborators, by their acclamations of General de Gaulle and the 

Allies, by their enthusiasm for re-won freedom and dignity, that “ the 

Republic ” lives again: “the Republic” that means expression of 

the nation’s will, as in 1870, and its devotion to civic liberties and the 

values of human personality, as in 1848. “ Vive la France!” and 

“ Vive la République!” are synonymous cries: and both have a new 

meaning to-day. ; 

’ Hereis a fact of tremendous.importance for all who love France, and 
the: answer to those who had feared—or hoped—that- the spirit of 
France which has given so much to Western civilisation and culture . 
might have waned and faded under the blight of four years of oppres-’ 

‘sion and suffering. The forms of reconstruction, the formalities of 
national liberation, might have been gone through, leaving underneath 
a listless, dispirited nation too exhausted and enfeebled to tackle the 
burden of real re-creation. The “ Fourth Republic ” might have been 
raised up in name, national assemblies summoned and new governments 

_ set up, without generating that dynamism needed to restore the France 
that really matters in Europe. Now that danger is past. The formalities 
must come: but they will clothe a substance that is real, a concerted 
national resolve which means business, a popular “general will ” 
which alone can master the tremendous tasks of reconstruction. 

One sign of this live resilience, for which France has been so famous 

- in the past, is her ability to throw up men of outstanding ability in 
even the most unfavourable conditions. She has produced, from almost 
complete breakdown, a leader capable of acquiring the mystique of 
General de Gaulle: military leaders and organisers of the quality of 
General Catroux, General Juin, General Koenig, General Leclerc: 
administrators of the ability of M. Francois Coulet and M. d’Astier ; 
diplomatists and ambassadors such as M. Massigli and M. Viénot : 
brave patriots of the calibre of the thousands of unknown men who 
have ‘built up and sustained her amazing resistance movements and 
led them to triumph in her moment of liberation. A man like Georges . 
Bidault, France’s new Foreign Minister, is typical of these new men 
thrust into national leadership by the occupation. Her armed forces 
have everywhere—in North Africa, Corsica, Italy and France itself— 
fought with a skill and spirit which was rivalled only by their forefathers 
of the French Revolution and the last war. No other nation these last 
five years has a finer record of both survival and revival against 
tremendous odds. 

Here, then, is- the basis on which the Fourth Republic will be raised, 
the material of which it will be made. The politicians, journalists and 
resistance representatives in Algiers have given long thought and- 
debate to the political and administrative forms of provisional govern- 
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ment, and somewhat less attention to the problems of economic ` 
reconstruction. It now seems likely that in France itself the emphasis 
will come first on economic and social reforms; and only secondly on 
details of political organisation. France, depleted of man-power by 
the German hold on the prisoners of war and deported workers to the 
number of some 2,500,000, has been subjected to economic exploitation 
for over four years. Her industries have been subordinated to German 
needs and sinister designs of “ deindustrialisation ” : her agriculture 
has been dislocated by shift of population and German extortions : her 
transport has been utterly disorganised by German robbery, maquis, 
sabotage, and Alied bombing. She has again become a battlefield and 
her towns, despite the merciful speed with which resisters have 
liberated many, have suffered heavy devastation. Problems of housing, 
food supply, fuel and power, are the problems which clamour first for 
solution. France’s financial position is amazingly sound—which is 
‘one sign of her resilience and her ability to tackle these problems. 
And in tackling them the material, social basis of the Fourth 
Republic will be formed. The handling of these urgent tasks will 
determine more than anything else the relations between political parties: 
and they in turn will mould the political framework of the Republic. 
‘Fortunately it is on economic and social policy that communists, 
socialists, resistance movements and, indeed, most parties are most 
substantially in agreement. A resolution tabled in the Consultative 
Assembly in July by M. Ferriére’s “ Resistance Group ” defined the 
measures needed during liberation for “ the realisation of economic 
democracy.” It was carried unanimously by the Assembly. It urged 
immediate action against “ the men or organisations called the key 
industries whose interests—opposed to those of the nation—have often 
incited them to treason.” There should be at once action against all 
who have traded with the enemy ; national control of production and 
power, heavy and chemical industries, transport and banks ; encourage- 
ment of trade unions and agricultural co-operative associations. In the 
Assembly debate, M. Paul Giacobbi, a former radical Senator of Corsica 
who since April has been Commissioner for Supply and Production in 
the National Committee in Algiers, outlined the economic policy of the 
Provisional Government. It would make for a highly planned national 
economy. It is proposed to divide economic activities into three sectors : 
the first, consisting of undertakings essential to the functioning of the 
State and including all heavy and main industries, will be nationalised ; 
the second, including undertakings which are of sufficient importance 
in the life of the nation to require governmental regulation and control, 
but not nationalisation; the third, undertakings concerned mainly 
with the production and distribution 6f consumption goods, will be left 
to private enterprise. Small trades and retail distribution are thus the 
only category left free from direct governmental control. If this policy 
is carried out—and general agreement about it makes this probable— 
. then France of the Fourth Republic will be a far more integrated and 
collectivist State than France of the Third Republic. And this collec- 
tivism will colour and mould the whole constitution. 

Criticisms of M. Giacobbi and of the plan he has laid down are 
concerned only with doubts of his determination—in view of his half- 
measures in North Africa—to wage war with sufficient vigour against 
the big trusts, the capitalists who have supported Vichy and col- 
laborated with Germany, and the “ 200 Families ” whose power before 
the war was so deeply entrenched in French economic life. If the 
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present plan is changed, it will be in the direction of more, and not less, 
State control of the means of production and the agencies of finance. 
The Communist Party will be a more powerful party in the new 
France than it was in the old because it does not share the general 
discredit of the old parliamentary parties, and has played a large.part 
in organised resistance since 1940. It naturally urges drastic nationali- 
sation. Its official manifesto declares, “ the. resurrection of France 
cannot be seriously envisaged without the.adoption of certain énergetic . 
` measures, such as the definite suppression of trusts, the return of the 
great means of production to the nation, the abolition of exploitation of 
man by man.” General de Gaulle, addressing the Assembly in July, 
pointed out that “ by the use of sequestrations and requisitions, the law 
gives us all means needed to put at the disposal of the nation direction 
and exploitation of the great sources of communal wealth, and to stop 
the game of those vast combines of interests which have all too much 
weighed upon the State and its citizens.” The direction of French. 
~ economic development is clear. What will this mean in the balance of 
social life ? 

The first clear effect will be to alter the old social balance between 
industry and agriculture, the big towns and the countryside, the artisans ` 
and the peasants. The war and the defeat have brought widespread 
conviction that France must become more highly and more efficiently 
industrialised if she is to hold her own in the modern world. The towns 
have suffered more from Vichy misgovernment and from occupation - 
than the countryside, and common hardships have made the urban 
population more politically alert and active. The way in which Paris, 
Marseilles and Lyons have asserted themselves during liberation is a 
straw in the wind. The needs of reconstruction in the towns and of 
reorganisation in industry offer a unique chance for modernisation, 
national planning and direction, and this will bring industry -greater 
weight in the political balance. If the Fourth Republic has a Senate, 
it will not represent rural France nearly so heavily as the old: nor will 
parliament be regarded as. primarily an arena for the interplay of 
provincial interests and demands. 

The provisional administration has based itself on both the old 
départements and communes and on the Vichy-designed “‘ Regions.” 
Regional Commissioners have been appointed for Normandy, Brittany 

‘and Marseilles, and other liberated or semi-liberated areas, num- 
bering eighteen all told. But while some deference is inevitably 
paid to municipal and general councils and to local “ committees of 
liberation’ in the working of provisional administration, authority 
and direction equally -inevitably come from above, The Regional 
Commissioners, and the special-plenipotentiaries appointed by the | 
Government for each combat zone to supervise and co-ordinate their - 
work, all have wide discretionary powers. M. Coulet, Regional Com- 
missioner for the. Rouen region, has wielded this power widely but 
wisely, deferring to local.advice and special circumstances, but firmly 
asserting his authority to remove doubtful prefects and sub-prefects 
and to install reliable resistance leaders in their place. This process. 
continued throughout France will result in a powerful central govern- 
ment, firmly based on resistance movements and doubtless incorporat- 
ing still more of their leaders in the Government itself. It can claim, 
with much substance, to have a clear mandate to push ahead with the 
urgent jobs of reconstruction and the fundamental economic p rearganisa- : 
tion which these tasks involve. 
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In the new party alignment the chief representatives of peasant 
interests, the Radical and Radical-Socialist parties, will prove weaker 
than the Socialists, Communists and trade unions which represent mainly 
urban and industrial workers. The Radicals especially bear the burden 
of discredit for pre-war weaknesses, their organisations have been more 
completely splintered, and though individuals have taken a large share 
in resistance they have done so less as members of party organisations 
than as members of resistance movements which have been led from 
the towns. The Socialists, Communists-and trade unions have kept 
their identity more unbroken. And the reorganisation of agriculture, 
depending as it must on central help and governmental provision, will 
be undertaken with a view more to its place in the whole national 
economy than to the local prejudices and separatist preferences of the 
peasant proprietors. 

The social scene in France will thus, so far as it is predictable at all, 
be one of closer, more conscious, national unity under a stronger and 
more firmly based central government. As usual, a period of prolonged 
disorder and disorganisation has put a heavy premium on orderliness 
and efficient administration. In recent months the Vichy administra- 
tion had so utterly collapsed that France was virtually without govern- 
ment and the normal public services. Liberation came not as simply 
freedom from a heavy-handed tyranny, but as a long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to establish reasonable order and to get normal services working 
again. Military needs of the Allies and material needs of civilians 
equally dernanded the speediest possible return to regular administra- 
tion. The experience in Normandy was that, contrary to expectations, 
people were less enthusiastic in chasing collaborators and in heresy- 
hunting than in doing immediate practical jobs. The-new sub-prefect 
of Bayeux, young and energetic, was soon busy with the supply of 
carts, horses and feeding-stuffs to the local farmers. The Mayor of 
Cherbourg had to concern himself with the restoration of water and 
electricity supply and drainage. Everywhere labour exchanges were 
busy allocating the all too scanty available labour to the most urgent 
jobs. Paris, despite her greater ebullience, is faced with even greater 
tasks. Housing and feeding the homeless and finding people work are 
the first tasks after liberation: and the administration best fitted for 
- these tasks will be the basis of future government. Such administration 

has to be firmly rooted in local needs but equally firmly directed and 

-controlled by a centralised national authority, and such an administra- 
tion is gradually emerging. It involves extensive purging of business 
and administration,» which has been speedily but on the whole 
judiciously carried out. 

A further force working in favour of a strong executive is the rela- 
tionship of France to her Allies. Because of the early fall of France and 
subsequent slowness of Allied “ recognition ” of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, Frenchmen are much concerned for the future status of France 
among the great Powers. The external urgency for national unity and 
strong government is felt to be as great as the internal. It needs little per- 
spicacity to realise that unless France has a national leadership clear and 
strong enough to speak for her with authority in the councils of nations 
during the formative, critical period of German collapse, the French 
people will have little voice in the future of Germany which so directly 
concerns them. The climax, and the most loudly acclaimed part, of 
General de Gaulle’s speech to the citizens of‘Paris at the end of August 
was his assertion that France “ has the right to be of the first rank 
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among the gréat nations which are about to organise the peace and the 
life of the world. She has the right to make herself heard i in every part 
of the earth. She isa great world Power.” 

The agreements signed in August between M. Massigli and General 
Koenig for the Provisional Government and Mr. Eden and General 
Eisenhower for Britain and America added little more than formal 
endorsement and official approval to a set’ of working arrangements 
which had already been reached in complete amity by French and Allied 
soldiers and administrators in the field. They dealt with questions of 
administration and jurisdiction, currency and mutual aid, the disposal 
and protection of property, relief supplies and publicity arrangements. . 
In the words of the Foreign Office statement, the agreements were 
“intended to be essentially temporary and practical in character,” 
but to facilitate “ the orderly resumption of full responsibility for the 
civil administration by ‘the French authorities.” They constitute ` 
effective recognition of the Provisional Government:as the only 
authority with which Britain and the United States mean to deal in 
all French affairs: It has been generally suggested at the Dumbarton 
Oaks meeting of British, United States and Russian representatives, 
that France should also have her share in the present preparation of 
an international security organisation after the war. There is no doubt 
that here, too, the Provisional Government must soon'be given the right” 
to speak on behalf of French interests and the French point of view. No 
security organisation in Europe or the Atlantic is conceivable without 
the full participation of France and her overseas colonies. French 
national feeling will be as strong as French republican enthusiasm ; 
and both will conduce to popular support for a strong and energetic 
leadership at home and abroad. 

Such will be the position of the Provisional Government of General 
de Gaulle—already transferred from Algiers to Paris and greatly aug- 
mented by internal resisters—when the French electorate, now 
extended to include women, will come to elect representatives to 
a new National Assembly. This will happen according to procedure 
already drafted in Algiers. Municipal and departmental councils 
are first to be recalled as they existed in 1939, save for. the 
replacement of known collaborators by known resisters. These cells 
of the future -Republic are to be responsible for local administration, 
preparing voters’ registers, and in due course for the conduct of general 
elections. Until at least two-thirds of such elections can be held, 
government will remain in the hands of. the present Provisional 
Government aided by the Consultative Assembly. Both Government 
and Assembly will meanwhile, however, be augmented by the inclusion 
of more resistance delegates, mostly chosen by the National Council of 
Resistance. Since most of France has been liberated much sooner 
and more speedily than was expected, the date of elections must 
now be determined by the date when the 2,500,000 prisoners 
and workers still in German hands can return to vote—which will be 
only when Germany collapses. There has been much insistence in the 
Algiers debates that no elections without these important votes could 
be regarded as representative of the whole nation. So the new National 
Assembly is most unlikely to appear before the final surrender of 
Germany. Thus the Provisional Government will be in power through- 
out the early formative period after liberation, and perhaps for some 
time after. f 

The National Assembly, when it c can be elected, will be responsible 
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for making the new constitution. There is now little doubt that it will 
be a “ Fourth Republic.” But as to the form and structure of the new 
constitution it is idle to speculate. Frenchmen themselves have talked 
and written little about it: there is so much else to do first, and they 
are willing to wait until after the momentous act of national will, the 
act of “ national sovereignty,” which will create the new constituent 
assembly. This act, in good Jacobin theory, must come first: and 
most Frenchmen are fundamentally “ Jacobins ” now. The advocates 
of some measure of legalistic continuity with the Third Republic have 
been few, and their arguments have carried little weight. France is 
in a mood of renovation and re-creation, not of theoretical quest for 
constitutional formality and legal continuity. How far the present 
flush of real national unity in the thrill of liberation will last and will 
dominate the new régime none can predict. There are certain indica- 
tions, which have been outlined above, that it may. The mystique of 
Gaullism, material conditions at home and the pressure of events 
abroad, all alike require that it should be preserved. Likewise a régime 
allowing a strong and stable executive power, effectively controlled in 
the long run—but only in the long run—by a freely elected parliament, 
obviously chimes in with the mood of most Frenchmen and with the 
future needs of France. Whatever powers be constitutionally granted 
to the executive, an administration charged with the national planning 
of economic life and the direction of all main industries will anyhow 
be a powerful executive. 

A hundred questions clamour for an answer. Will the Fourth 
Republic, like the Third, have to be ‘‘ the form of government that 
divides us least ’’? Will France, in search of a pattern, “ cross the 
Channel ”? as Thiers urged in 1871, or will she choose to “‘ cross the 
Atlantic ” ? Or will she, perchance, evolve a new pattern of régime 
different from either Britain or the United States, and more fitted to 
the genius and needs-of France? Or will she cast her eyes towards 
Moscow? These are questions which are wisely left to the future, 
_ if we realise that the France of 1944 is very different from the France 
of 1939—and of 1875: though French traditions, too, are very strong. 
Vast labours lie ahead : ‘and it is in the performance of these, not in 
constitution-mongering, that the firmest fabric of the Fourth Republic 
will arise. 

Davin THOMSON. 
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UMANIA’S key position in South-Eastern Europe has twice 
Rex proved in this war. She is so situated as to be of major 

geographic and strategic importance ; this, as well as her wealth 
in oil, timber and foodstuffs, has always been a great attraction to the 
surrounding larger and stronger powers. Talleyrand gave her position 
an even greater importance when he said: “ Le centre de gravité de 
l'Europe n’est pas à Paris, ni à Berlin, mais aux Bouches du Danube.”” 
After the collapse of all of Germany’s neighbours, in the east and 
in the west, when England was preparing herself for the “ Battle 
of Britain ’’—which was really the “ Battle for World Freedom ” 
—Rumania, to quote an American author,* “had been gently 
pushed into the Axis camp by German and Russian intrigues. 
Hungary and Bulgaria were then brought into line by territorial 


* The United States and its place in World Affairs, 1918-1943. Edited by Allan 
Nevins and Louis M. Harker, 1943; p. 428. 
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-adjustments at the expense of Rumania.” Only when Rumania was 
secured could the Germans dominate Bulgaria and overrun Yugoslavia 
and Greece. And to-day, once more, only Rumania’s break with the 
Axis enabled Russia to penetrate so quickly to Bulgaria’s borders and 

- thus to force her away from Berlin, and to reach the borders of Yugo- 
slavia, thus giving the signal for the upheaval of the Serbs and at the 
same time trapping the German forces in Greece. ; 

‘But Rumania’s geography and wealth have also proved to be her 
curse in politics. For a thousand years in continuous wars, with her 
longest spell of peace of thirty-five years (1878-1913), too weak -to 
defend herself successfully alone for any long periods, and fighting for 
the maintenance of Right and Liberty and never for internationally 
unjustifiable aggrandisements, she had to succumb again and again 
before Might. In this war she has lost Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, 
Southern Dobroudja and half Transylvania, the first and the last 
provinces with absolute Rumanian majorities; but she refused to take 
the bits of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia she had been offered, and 
even Antonescu’s Chargé d’Affaires informed the State Department 
in the autumn of 1941 that she did not intend to annex. Transdniestria 
with which the Germans wanted to present her. 

The Rumanian nation has always been in the great majority opposed 
to Nazi domination,- whether it came from the inside, through the Iron 
Guard, or from outside, by Germany. She had to pay for this creed 
with the life of two Prime Ministers in office, three former Prime 
Ministers, many Ministers and high officials, as well as with two 
German-engineered revolutions, and with the loss of 500,000 men in 
the lunatic war against Russia. This strong pro-Allied feeling in the 
country” has facilitated the change which was so courageously made 
by the young King Michael with the aid of the political leaders and the 
army and which corresponded to the almost unanimous desire of the 
population. For two years secret discussions went on from inside and 
outside to prepare the change at the most advantageous moment. The 
King, though closely supervised by Antonescu and the Gestapo agents, 
and without any constitutional prerogatives, succeeded in keeping all 
the time in close contact with the opposition leaders and with the army. ` 
-On several occasions thé opposition, with the necessary army support, 
. was on the brink of making the coup ; but, as Dr. Maniu stated in a 
- message in October 1943, “ the change would not be difficult, but one 
cannot see a permanent result. . . ..The Germans have taken all measures 
to suppress any such change .. . The Italian example is not encourag- 
ing.” One thing, however, was made clear at this stage: the necessity 
of discussion with the Allies in a more concrete form and of establishing 
the conditions and the date of the change. But there would have been 
very little possibility of movement and communication with the Allies 
without the complicity and collaboration’ of some of the members of 
Antonescu’s Government and especially of the vice- -Premier, Michael 
-Antonescu. 

On his mission to Moscow, at the end-of 1943, President Benes 
fulfilled the important task of discussing with Marshal Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov and others the attitude of Soviet Russia, of which he informed 
the Rumanian opposition leaders and which was later confirmed by 
M. Molotov’s declaration of April 3rd, 1944, and by the armistice 
conditions. In February the first “ official” negotiations started 
through Prince Stirbey, who received on April 12th from the Soviet 
Government—in agreement with Great Briain and the U.S.A.—the 
following six conditions : 
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I. A break with the Germans, and joint struggle of the Rumanian 
and Allied troops, including the Red Army, against the Germans with 
a view to restoring the independence and sovereignty of Rumania. 

2. Restitution of the Soviet-Rumanian frontier according to the 
1940 Treaty. 

3. Compensation for the losses caused to the Soviet Union by 
hostilities and by the occupation of Soviet territory by Rumania. 

4. Repatriation of all Soviet and Allied war prisoners and interned 


- persons. 


5. Soviet troops as well as other Allied troops to be assured the 
possibility of moving freely on Rumanian territory in any direction 
should the war situation so require, while the Rumanian Government 
is to render the utmost assistance in this respect in transport facilities 
on land, on water, and in the air. 

6. Consent of the Soviet Government to the annulment of the 
decision of the Vienna arbitration concerning Transylvania and the 
rendering of assistance in the liberation of Transylvania. 

Antonescu rejected these conditions, because the opposition leaders, 
for obvious reasons, refused to associate themselves with him in their 
acceptance, as this would have amounted to discharging him of all 
responsibility for his past blunders. They formed, instead, on June 2oth, 
1944, the “ National Democratic Bloc,” composed of the National- 
Peasant, Liberal, Communist and Social-Democrat parties, with the 
purpose of preparing and of making the change. The date for the 
change was fixed for August 26th, but certain preparatory moves by 
the Germans, who had seven divisions in Rumania and sensed what 
was in preparation, to take the country over completely, as well as 
Antonescu’s desire of getting Hitler’s consent for the separation from 
the Axis, compelled the King to change the date to the 23rd. The 
Russian offensive near Jassy had started on the 2oth, Paris had been 
liberated on the 23rd, and thus the material as well as the emotional 
conditions favoured the change. The German troops tried hard to 
occupy Bucharest, and bombed it mercilessly, but were prevented 
from doing so by the army, which was entirely loyal to the King and to 
the new Government. 

The conditions of unconditional surrender are not easy. Dr. Maniu, 
who must be considered the real leader of the coalition Government, 
made the following important statement on September 22nd: “ Let 
us not try to conceal-the fact that the armistice which was imposed 
upon us and which we had to sign demands great sacrifices from us. 

We realise that our political errors have to be heavily paid for and that, 
moreover, small nations are often obliged to pay also for the errors 
committed by great States. The justice of our cause is too evident for it 
not to be recognised and shared by our great Allies of to-day. Let us 
be certain that our contribution to the collapse of the German war- 
machine, to the cause of accelerating peace and to the shortening of 
the ‘general sufferings, will find a just appreciation before the spirit of 
justice of the great powers which will establish the destiny of the world 
on the basis of the principles of national liberty and ethnic justice.” 

The armistice was not signed until September 13th, at 5 a.m., although 
it was agreed that it should become valid, according to the Italian 
precedent, whenever any Rumanian Government should publicly 
announce its acceptance. The reasons for this delay are not quite 
known. 

A certain amount of surprise was caused by the fact that out of the 
six original terms emerged an elaborate paper of twenty articles and 
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six appendices. This paper very much increases the severity o the 
conditions on the basis of which Rumania had entered the war 
against the Axis “‘ for the purpose of restoring Rumanian independence 
and sovereignty ” as, for example, with regard to the frontier questions 
it only settles those with Russia and leaves the return of “ Transyl- 
vania (or the greater part thereof) . . . subject to confirmation at the 
peace settlement.” The economic clauses also are very heavy because 
_ the reparations sum of £75 million, payable in six years “ in kind (oil 
products, grain, timber products, sea-going and river craft, sundry 
machinery, etc.),” represent for Rumania (approximately and taking the 
pre-war exchange value of {r=1,000 lei and pre-war statistics) the 
_ total State Revenue for 2} years or the value of her total exports for 
the same period. It represents half the value of Rumania’s total pro- 
duction, which amounts, estimated generously, to about {150 million, 
and leaves only the most meagre margin, after barely covering the 
needs of the population, for any capital investments. Besides this 
reparation sum the Rumanian Government will have to provide “ at 
their own expense ” all the allied military transports, the repatriation 
and maintenance of the prisoners and refugees, the restoration of allied 
property “in complete good order,” to “ make regular payments in 
~ Rumanian currency required by the Allied (Soviet) High Command for 
the fulfilment of its functions ” and “ ensure the use of industrial and 
transportation enterprises, means of communications, power stations, 
stores of fuel, fuel oil, food and other materials and services.” Besides 
the “co-operation in detaining and trying persons accused of war 
crimes,” the entire Rumanian administration, as well as the press, the 
cinema and the theatre, wireless stations, post, telegraph, telephone 
and the use of communications by Embassies, Legations. and 
Consulates, are placed under the control and orders of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command. The time limit for the duration of this 
armistice is “until conclusion of peace,’ and “an Allied Control 
Commission will be established which will undertake the regulation of. 
and control over the execution of the present terms under the general 
direction and orders of the Allied (Soviet) High Command acting on 
behalf of the Allied Powers.” 

The new Government, headed by General Sanatescu and composed 
mostly of Generals but also of four representatives of the National 
Democratic Bloc, is only transitional and will be replaced in due course, 
after having re-established peace with the United Nations, by a 
Government composed of all the parties—as M. -Bratianu hinted 
recently—which will certainly do everything possible to “ re-establish 
also the ties of friendship and trust with Russia, Britain and America.” 
Internally the Government has immediately issued a decree of amnesty 
for all political offences, and revived the constitution of 1923, the last 
voted by parliamentary methods, thus cancelling the semi-corporative 
constitution of 1937 and abrogating the Antonescu régime, which was 
based on no constitution at all. It will not be an easy path on which 
to guide the country towards a really constitutional and democratic 
life. Much patience, good-will, unity and internal and external peace 
will be needed. That the nation is democratic in spirit and nature gives ` 
much encouragement and hope. 

“The essential element of Rumanian foreign policy ’’—as the 
Foreign Minister, Niculescu-Buzesti, rightly stated on September rst, 
—“ is sincere and friendly relations and mutual confidence between 
Rumania and the U.S.S.R.” Whether the hopes which linger in Dr. 
Maniu’s statement that even the frontier questions, or at least the 
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` population questions, could be'solved by the good-will of Russia, based 
on ‘ethnic justice,” otherwise than does article 2 of the armistice, 
remains to be seen. What should be admitted in any case is the repatri- 
ation of all Rumanians living outside the country’s borders and who 
amount to almost two million, because the nation’s blood matters more 
than even the territory on which people live. It would be, in any case, a 
good gesture on the part of powerful Russia towards the smaller and 
weaker neighbour, and it certainly would dispose Rumania to an even 
more friendly collaboration with the U.S.S.R. The nation did not hate 
the Russians, it had even a great love for their music and literature ; but 
like all their neighbours it feared that the colossal human resources and 
material power might be used to the detriment of their smaller neigh- 
bours. The proof to the contrary will have to come from the stronger. 
The desire for peace and friendly relations with Russia always prevailed 
with the Rumanians, who, in fact, before Antonescu’s folly, had never . 
been at war with the Russian State. This desire was even more evident 
in February 1920, when the Rumanian Government wanted, as the first 
European Government, to recognise de jure the Soviet Government by 
signing a pact with the U.S.S.R. which, according to preliminary 
discussions held in Copenhagen, would have included the absolute 
recognition by the Soviets of Bessarabia as Rumanian territory. 
Internal intrigues of reactionary elements prevented that step, 
which made the writer state in his book, Actiunea Diplomatica a 
Romaniet (1925), page 124: “ We lost a happy moment which will 
not repeat itself in future years, for if anything can be foreseen in 
politics, we can affirm that in the decades to come no such advan- 
tageous occasion will arise again ” ; and on page 128: “ Our relations 
with Russia in general, as well as more particularly with regard to 
Bessarabia, are of foremost importance, and can become, under 
certain circumstances, of vital importance for greater Rumania.” 
History is playing its part in the punishment of mistakes: some of 
the very men who prevented in 1920 the only statesmanlike solution ` 
between Soviet Russia and Rumania had to agree in 1944 to the loss 
of Bessarabia plus the northern Bukovina which had never been in 
the past Russian territory. 

There are some encouraging facts on which sound hopes for the 
future relations between Russia and Rumania may be based : the fact 
that for eight months the Russian broadcasts have treated Rumania 
in a more lenient way than any other neighbour nation, the Molotov 
declaration of April 3rd, repeated on August 25th, “‘ emphasising that 
Russia had no intention to acquire any part of Rumanian territory 
or to change the existing social structure or to encroach on her inde- 
pendence,” and lastly by the fact that Russia sees and appreciates that 
“ the withdrawal of Rumania from the Axis is important not only for 
the Rumanian people . . . the whole German defence in the Balkans has 
suffered a catastrophe . . . the blow can hardly be over-estimated ” 
(Pravda, August 27th). The Foreign Minister has publicly declared. 
(September 16th, 1944) that “ the Government intends to fulfil the 
armistice conditions” and that Rumania will never allow any inter- 
ference with her relations with the Soviet Union with whom she 
“has a profound desire to live on good-neighbourly relations.” But the 
creation of that, so necessary, mutual confidence in international 
relations will depend perhaps even more on the methods used and the 
wisdom shown by Russia in the application of the armistice concluded. 

V. V. Trea. 
: Formerly Rumanian Minister in London. 
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BULGARIA: AN INTERPRETATION. 


HE startling developments of the Bulgarian situation during the 

Í first week of September produceď the paradoxical situation of 

a small nation in a state of war with Britain, America and Russia 
as well as with Germany. Within three days—the night of September 
8th—Russia. accepted her request for an armistice; with Russian 
troops in unopposed occupation of the Bulgarian ports of Rustchuk on 
the Danube and Varna and Burgas on the Black Sea that same day, 
Bulgaria declared war on Germany. Events are moving and changing 
faster than any film. Bulgaria is now a co-belligerent of the Allies. 
Her departure from the German camp was inevitable ; but her peasant 
population have a stauncher standard of conduct than in some other 
countries and experienced more difficulty in changing their coats over- 
night. Finland is passing through the same trouble. The satellite 
States of defeated Germany—Rumania, Finland, Slovakia, Bulgaria— 
are being judged by the other side, with varying degrees of equity, 
‘according to the necessities of the situation. 

Bulgaria has received the harshest treatment so far from the British 
press, very little attempt having been made to understand the.difficul- 
ties which confronted her State in 1939. May I be allowed briefly to set 
down her case? After Munich, from 1938 to 1939, in the building by 
Great Britain of a united front stretching from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean by way of Poland; Rumania, Greece and Turkey, one 
country was forgotten, despite its strong strategic position in the 
Balkan Periinsula. Inhabited by virile and hard-working peasants, 
representing 70 per cent. of the population, governed by a King rightly 
called “ Europe’s most democratic ruler,” Bulgaria would have 
appeared to be a strong asset for the Peace Front, especially as she had 
resisted the temptation of profiting, like some other States, from the 
spoils of Munich. She had been docile for twenty years, during which 
she failed to receive the economic outlets to the Aegean guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Neuilly, and obtained no redress from the League of 
Nations regarding the ill-treatment of Bulgarian minorities in the 
neighbouring Balkan States. It is interesting and alas ! characteristic 
of Balkan politics that Bulgaria herself should have been accused, 
quite recently, of ill-treating- the inhabitants of Thrace and Mace- 
donia during the occupation of these territories. Students of political 
manceuvres in the Near East are unable to credit these reports ; they 
know that atrocities are always trotted out when convenient! ‘Up to 
the Munich crisis the Bulgarians had remained patient ; after Munich 
their rulers found it difficult to restrain the people. Britain’s guarantee 
to Rumania in 1939 inevitably raised the question of the Southern . 
Dobrudja, that small territory wedged between the Danube and the 
_ Black Sea, inhabited by a Bulgarian population and taken from 
` Bulgaria in rọrọ. The Bulgarian Government sounded the Allied 
representatives about the opportunity of putting their claim forward, 
but were advised to wait. 

Meanwhile, the economic dependence of Bulgaria on Germany, dating 
from 1918, was becoming still more complete. The situation had been 
partly created by the neglect of her assets by Great Britain and France, 
partly by her geographical position, with no outlets to the Aegean. 
During the year 1938-9, 63°4 per cent. of her exports went to Germany. 
Trade contracts with Bulgaria were not seriously attempted by Great 
Britain or France till the eleventh hour. In January 1940 she signed 

`a trade agreement with Russia, and in September 1940 the Soviet 
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Government sanctioned the return of Southern Dobrudja by Rumania 
to Bulgaria. This restitution of the Bulgarian province also received 
the official approval of Great Britain, represented at that time by the 
able Sir George Rendel. To complete this sequence of events and 
circumstances, one must recall two important facts: the Alliance 
between Russia and Germany, which could not fail to impress the 
Bulgarian people, and the collapse of France, which had an enormous 
effect on the political outlook of Bulgaria and Rumania. The much ` 
maligned and misunderstood King Boris was undoubtedly pro-British. 
As recorded in the sixth volume (pages 107-9) of Hutchinsons Quarterly 
Record of the War, he visited Great Britain in the autumn of 1938 with 
the intention of bringing his country into the Anglo-French orbit. In 
pursuance of this policy he had appointed Nicolas Momtchiloff Minister 
to London and decided to sound the British Government himself. 
“ Unfortunately for his plans he arrived in London when the Munich 
crisis was brewing . . . only at the end of his visit was King Boris able 
to obtain an interview with the Prime Minister. The results were 
disappointing. The Prime Minister only gave him seven minutes, 
according to one account, a quarter of an hour according to another. 
He avoided any serious reference to the topics which the Bulgarian 
King wished to discuss, affirmed his confidence in Hitler, and gave his 
visitor the impression that he would do nothing that might possibly 
displease the Nazi leader. King Boris’s natural disappointment did not 
prevent him from warning Hitler that Germany would be defeated in a 
long war with the British Empire. King Boris’s attempt during his 
visit to Western Europe in 1938 to obtain British and French heavy 
artillery and aircraft for the Bulgarian Army had also been unsuccessful. 
Without extensive supplies from abroad, the Bulgarian forces were in 
no condition to oppose an attack, since they had few modern aircraft 
and armoured vehicles and insufficient reserves of ammunition.” 
From 1939 to 1941 King Boris had to fight against tremendous odds: 
incessant Axis pressure, the indirect influence of the Russo-German 
pact, public opinion swayed by rumour and intrigue. For two years 
the lonely King toiled in an atmosphere of turmoil and stress ; he had 
to reckon with the wish and criticism of individuals ; his subjects had 
„always been peasant proprietors even under the Turkish yoke. In the 
spring of 1941 German pressure increased and Bulgaria was over- 
whelmed ; but it must be remembered that although subsequently 
compelled by Germany to declare war against the Allies—the price for 
permission not to send any troops against Russia—she cannot be 
accused of as active a co-operation in the world war as any of the 
other “ satellites.” In fairness it should be recalled that she was not 
bound in 1939 by any commitments to the Allied Powers. She had 
received no guarantee, no arms, no financial or other assistance. She 
resisted German pressure for nearly two years. Rumania in 1939 was 
the official Ally of Great Britain, had received a guarantee, arms, 
financial and other assistance ; yet as early as 1940 Rumania joined the 
Axis camp. Her armies fought against Russia ; her oil fed the German 
war industries. i f 
Bulgaria, like Poland, is an ancient State, which kept its religion, 
traditions and national spirit through five centuries of Turkish sub- 
jection. Liberated by the Russian armies in 1877-8, she would have 
obtained all her ethnical rights if the Treaty of San Stefano, signed 
between Russia and Turkey on March 3rd, 1878, had been carried out. 
Great Britain at the time opposed this treaty to prevent Russian 
influence from spreading across the Balkan Peninsula. One consequence 
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was that groups of Bulgarians remained under alien rule. This fact 
explains why she has never been satisfied with her frontiers ; the late 
James Bourchier, the famous Times correspondent, friend ‘of all the 
Balkan peoples, realising this in the earliest days of her emancipation, 
had inspired the Balkan Crusade of 1912 in the hope of a just settle- 
ment of all Balkan boundaries. Incidentally the province of Western . 
Thrace, conquered from Turkey by Bulgaria. in 1912, was taken from 
her in 1919. So much for the past.. When 1944 dawned, bringing the 
Russian victorious armies nearer the Balkan Peninsula, the Bulgarian 
population became more restless and the German yoke grew correspond- 
ingly more severe. The Germans had their own methods to prevent 
resistance and held the small nation in a vice. They cleverly exploited 
the terrible effects of Allied bombing, which have reduced Sofia to a 
heap of ruins and caused innumerable deaths and much: suffering in 
many parts of the country. Bulgaria, who only counts about six 
decades as a modern nation, has few experienced statesmen, and her best 
men were either exiled or kept out of office under German pressure. 
The Ministers who have succeeded each other this year have sadly 
blundered and must be held responsible for the confused tangles of the 
first week of September. Any strong Government would have to in- 
clude members of the Agrarian Party, which would revive Stamboli- 
sky’s old ideal of the Green International, or federative union of all the 
peasant Balkan nations. ~ 

The present position is too fluid for conjectures. The first aim, which 
may be achieved before these lines are. printed, is for all the Balkan 
peoples to liberate their lands from the German invaders ; the next is 
for them to form a Federation, with independence and security guaran- 
teed -to each and “contested” regions like Macedonia given full 
autonomy, as already proclaimed by Marshal Tito. Russia has-given 
solemn assurances to respect the independence and integrity of Rumania 
and will no doubt extend them to Bulgaria. The task is as great as the 
difficulties, and the reactions of Turkey will be interesting to watch. 
Bulgaria may yet become Balkan Peninsula’s staunchest worker for 
peace. The liberal-mindedness of her people, their thirst for knowledge, 
their patriarchal qualities regarding family life are valuable assets. 
The Bulgarians will rebuild their national life with their proverbial 
- courage, while they reconstruct their beautiful university, State theatre 
and hospitals shattered by bombs. An independent Bulgaria, with the 
Government of her choice, her territorial integrity respected and once 
and ‘for all satisfied about the well-being of her race, will turn with 
relief from political arenas to her schools, fields and orchards. 

NADEJDA MUIR (née STANCIOFF). 


September roth, 1944. 


A NEW WORLD CITIZENSHIP. 


NY war has one military aim, victory. It has also a political aim. 
What. is the political aim of the present war? The United 

“™ States has not entered it for territorial conquests. This has 
been said and officially repeated with emphasis. No American boy 
would like to lay down his life for a new distribution of islands, or 
for the acquisition of naval stations, or for a more reasonable colonial 
deal. These questions might be very important from a certain stand- 
point. If you examine the peace treaties which have been made 
during the last two centuries you will discover many regulations of 
‘this character. The present conflict will finish with a peace instrument 
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of a partly similar type, but this does not prove that the chief aim 
of the present war is expressed by this province of interests. There 
are many secondary aims, launched by certain groups and presented 
by them with great skill, but everybody feels this is not the real thing. 
Territorial claims are almost as secondary as economic aims. There 
are no more “ strategic ” frontier lines in the period of modern warfare, 
and linguistic boundaries have lost in importance owing to the constant 
increase of migrations. f . 

It is one of the main mistakes of public opinion to give the average 
person a wrong idea of the economic side of modern warfare. Very 
few wars in modern history could be considered as merely economic 
wars. One of the best examples is the famous opium war between 
England and China. Otherwise economic tensions between great 
nations have been fought out in another way, as a customs war, without 
bloodshed but with a conspicuous loss of money, as, for instance, the 
so-called commercial war between France and Italy in the nineties” 
of the last century. Great European and international wars used to 
have quite other causes—rivalry and jealousy, ambitions of leading 
statesmen, national unity, and certain territorial gains as symbols 
of national unification, colonial expansion as a barometer of imperialism, 
in spite of the second- or third-rate value of certain colonial districts. 
The conquest of Tunis, Albania, Morocco, the quarrels of the Great 
Powers with Venezuela, Portugal, Greece, show the significance of 
the capitalistic investments, but it was up to the governments to 
decide whether more or less private interests were allowed to become 
objects of international politics. Economic aims were very popular 
in a period of mass feelings. The economic argument appealed 
successfully to the standpoint of the worker and labourer whose main 
interest in an atmosphere of profit-making became to obtain better 
wages. But it is an utter mistake to think that the leading statesmen ` 
or parties in the great countries were inspired by purely economic 
motives. The economic factor was always exploited, it contributed ` 
as a fake pretext to certain resolutions, it helped to confuse the brains 
of the “ little men ” in the interest of the popularity of the leading 
statesmen. It always remained a disturbing factor of second-rate 
value. Actually, if economic rationalism were able to rule the world, 
many wars would not have broken out. England, before 1914, was 
Germany’s best customer, and vice versa. Germany and Russia, 
‘from the economic standpoint, could have been the best neighbours 
since they supplemented each other admirably. Prussia, later. 
Germany, and France could have ruled Europe by economic co- 
operation. A famous commercial treaty between ‘Imperial France 
and Prussia’s customs union, made in 1861, did-not prevent the two 
great countries from entering a period of diplomatic rivalry ending 
in the well-known Franco-Prussian war. Prussia’s best German 
customers and commercial partners preferred Austrian political 
leadership and made war against their good economic patron, Prussia, 
in 1866. 

The Austro-Hungarian monarchy of 1867 was a masterpiece from 
the purely economic standpoint. No better equilibrium between 
agricultural and industrial activities, between raw materials and 
manufactures, could be discovered. An economic wizard would have 
been proud to have invented this admirable solution. When Palacky 
declared that if Austria did not exist she would have to be created, 
he was hoping that the nationalities would feel comfortable in the 
Dual Monarchy; yet the nationalities furiously destroyed all this 
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` wonderful economic comfort. The ideology of the coming period of 
the twentieth century may prove more favourable to the type of the 
Danubian monarchy than the past. 

Everybody knows the relations between the German Reich and its 
neighbours after the first World War. Economic interests for a time 
brought Germany and Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, to- 
gether—it did not last very long. Political jealousy, racial fury, the 
famous frontier and minority questions destroyed all decent good 
neighbour policy. In 1939 the Western powers might. have offered 
Hitler's Germany a hundred colonies with the best raw materials of 
the world: it would not have helped, he- would have screamed for 
lost countrymen and have started the war just the same. There 
existed influential representatives of commercial and banking capi- 
‘talismin Japan. In vain these groups in 1931 and later warned against 
- Asiatic adventures since they knew the economic weakness of their - 
country. The military caste ignored such arguments, obeying their 
need of glory. The deeper reason for all these catastrophes was a 
tension between foreign and domestic interests, between the aims of 
‘imperialism and a programme of social reform, arising from the 

passions of blind nationalism. 

~ _ Nationalism was one great political: movement in the nineteenth 
century, socialism the other. National Socialism is the last effort 
to keep both waning movements alive by combining them—a sort of 
desperate idea which has no chance to succeed in the world of to- 
morrow. The real aim of the present war is the destruction of 
National Socialism because it became the ;most dangerous obstacle 
to the progress of mankind. Let us discuss both movements 
separately. 3 

It would be foolish to overlook the “salutary part of nationalism. 
The common language, the great achievements of literature and 
philosophy, the common political experience produced by great 


i . historical events—all these factors have shaped the modern nations, 


have created intellectual and emotional units of a strong and exclusive 
character. Napoleon achieved what Corneille and Voltaire began, 
the two Pitts and Nelson finished the work of Shakespeare and Milton, 
Kant and Goethe were supplemented by Bismarck. The European 
nations became mature bodies with an outspoken self-respect. What 
was a virtue from the English or French standpoint could not be a 
vice from the German, Italian, Polish, Czech point of view. It did: 
` not matter whether the nation was huge or small ; obviously the self- 
respect, the’ ambition, the sensitiveness were quite alike. One may 
` evén say that with smaller nations, with the late-comers, the have- 
nots in modern history, national emotionalism behaved more and 
more in a passionate and ultra-sensitive way. Nationalism turned 
out to be the madness of the opening twentieth century. It inspired 
the peace treaties of Paris in 1919. But nationalism became an 
absurdity at the very moment when a new type of state produced a 
more advanced ideology. The best representative of the new type 
is the United States. 

` The development of American political ideology recently has been 
described in a masterpiece of political thought and profound know- 
ledge. The distinguished couple, Professor Charles A. Beard and 
Mrs. Mary R. Beard, published the book, The American Spirit, as the 
fourth volume of their series The Rise of -American Civilisation. 

Civilisation, they say, is a world-view, and the newest world-view 
of great significance. A special type of political Americanism has 
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‘been developed. It means something entirely different in the books of 
Admiral Mahan and in the speeches of President Woodrow Wilson. 
It includes party strife and self-criticism as they may be found in the 
innumerable reform programmes of our days. -Isolationism of the 
Harding type is now as old-fashioned as imperialism of the Theodore 
Roosevelt type. Something new is in the making. Let us hope that 
it will be not only strong but wise. The United States represent a 
sort of “ transnationalism ” which can only help the shaping of a 
new world by a blend of power, self-control and prudence. 

Other representatives nowadays of the new world power type are 
the Union of the Soviet Republics and the British Commonwealth. 
Brazil and China most likely will follow. These are to become the - 
modern world: powers with which the old nationalistic states have no 
more chance of competition. Japan has very little chance to reach 
the status of the new world powers, because her political and military 
system is completely based on self-admiration and the utter contempt 
of any other nation. The coloured peoples, which are now fascinated 
by Japanese successes, promises and propaganda slogans, will have 
their experience with this nation whose nationalism is an orthodox 
religion marked by all the typical qualities of stubbornness, hypocrisy 
and fanaticism. Japan might offer many things to the coloured 
races but never respectful tolerance. The United States is in a much 
more favourable position. Its high percentage of coloured population 
entitles America to give a decisive vote on the future of Africa and 
even of Asia. 

The common feature of the new World Powers is the liberal acknow- 
ledgment of many different national and racial types of civilisation 
within the one federal state. Americanism is neither an ethnical nor a 
racial nor a linguistic unit. National groups of Scandinavian, 
Slavonic, Teutonic or Romance character are respected within the 
United States. Therefore the famous German scientific blunderer, 
Oswald Spengler, thought the United States was ‘neither a state nor a 
nation. Certainly it is a state, a state fitted out with a very strong 
patriotism—American patriotism inspired by the respect for the 
constitution and its history, the feeling of the grandeur of space, 
nature and resources which distinguishes this unique political body. 
Compare this new type with the old nationalistic State. It was the 
weakness of France that she could not find a new spirit to adjust her 
great political traditions and obligations to the modern style of life. 
It was the great mistake of Italy and Germany to risk political com- 
petition with the modern world powers without an adequate reserve 
in men, space, and resources. Italy wanted to create a Mediterranean 
and African Empire ; she failed. Germany adopted a sort of qualified 
racial nationalism, a selfish supra-nationalism, as a privilege to destroy, 
to humiliate and to conquer all other national and racial units within 
her neighbourhood: she said “ Europe” but she meant tyranny. 
Thus she annihilated the best and most noble traditions of nationalism, 
its spiritual principle, the idea of liberty, by a brutal and uncivilised 
intolerance. National civilisation, deepened by a critical love of 
human culture, will always remain a paramount factor in the post-war 
period. National “ statism,” national exclusiveness, national intoler- 
ance have to be overcome. The reconstruction of the world can only 
be carried through by the leading world powers which represent a 
more cosmopolitan and liberal principle. 

Political nationalism of the nineteenth-century type is dead as 

mutton. The future needs new concepts of international or trans- 
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national character. The old transnational movements of labour, ` 
free trade and welfare will be revived.* Sovereignty, one of the idols 
of old-fashioned nationalism, will be divided and partly transferred ; 
cultural nationalism will have the benefit of it. Universal powers, 
being fitted out with a part of sovereign privileges, will exercise a 
conspicuous influence within the new world, such as the Christian 
churches, the international courts of justice, the regional leagues of 
nations, the international committees dealing With the problems of 
colonisation, compensation, reconstruction and resettlement. 
Socialism, the second leading factor ofthe nineteenth century, 
proved even more disappointing than nationalism.’ For the first time 
in modern history during the nineteenth century social classes were 
developed who had to earn their, living in full personal independence; 
in other words, without the protection or assistance of the state or the 
community or the guilds or the lord or any other local authority. 
Such a struggle for life became very bitter in many cases. There was 
much freedom, particularly the freedom of starvation. It produced 
this very atmosphere of sheer economic interest, this unilateral 
emphasis on the material side of our life, the result of which was the 
so-called materialistic philosophy. It was no philosophy at all but 
an intelligent, if confused and preposterous, interpretation of history; 
supplemented by an erroneous prophecy of things to come. Examining 
the theories of Karl Marx, one may well be amazed how all the essential 
points of his doctrine failed. The class struggle did not finish in any 
class-free society. Modern Russia has created a society which 
consists of two classes, and this system will probably be the pattern 
of the future. Equally wrong was the Marxian idea of a complete 
impoverishment of the middle class. Just the contrary took place, 
new social strata were shaped, the so-called proletariat ceased’ to be 
a social and psychological unit. The catastrophe theory has been 
refuted by all recent political experience. Not the most mature 
societies but the backward countries have indulged in anticapitalistic 
experiments. Mature societies probably produce enough intelligence 
and good-will to avoid experiments of a fatal character, and will be 
able to transform conventional capitalism into a system of reformed 
capitalism which- would mean a dissolution of sterile mammonism, a 
destruction of impotent poverty, an organisation of credit for the 
weak, a chance for the formation of new capital reserves in private 
hands. One of the most disastrous ideas of Marx was the one party’ 
theory. All Fascist countries eagerly adopted this point by destroying 
the natural variety of parties and by creating the so-called one- party, 
which became a new privileged class exploiting the masses more than 
any predecessor, an order or élite, offering a cheap opportunity of 
concocting selfish intrigues to bureaucrats. and militarists, money- 
makers and opinion-makers. 
What happened to the intellectual giant Karl Marx became the 


inevitable destiny of the lesser fry. It is a melancholy amusement 


to examine all the wise prescriptions which have been produced by the 
leading European economists during the last fifty years: “ There 


‘was not money enough to pay the expenses of one year of the first 


World War! There was a general world inflation inevitable which 
would definitely crush the capitalistic system! For sheer ‘economic 
reasons Germany and Russia had no longer any chance to become 


first-class political powers ! Germany was a country of heroes, England 


a nation of shopkeepers! No decent capitalistic country could co- 
* Economic Aspects of Sovereignty, 130. By R. G. Hawtrey. 
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operate with the communist fiend without taking the'risk of destroying 
the very presupposition of its own economic and social life!” After 
all this nonsense had been produced by the economic experts only the 
bad memory of public opinion may save them from becoming hope- 
lessly ridiculous. 

Popular concepts, such as state socialism and planned economics, 
have been coinéd to explain away the sterility of the conventional 
socialist intelligentsia, to impress big business monopoly by a new 
moral authority, and to flatter the leaders of the labour parties who in 
most countries for a long time have dropped all kind of revolutionary 
socialism and try to adapt themselves to the taste and style of wicked 
capitalistic society. All these scheme-makers are well-meaning, but 
their knowledge surpasses their critical gifts and practical instincts. 
It was a clever trick of Hitler and his gang to describe themselves 
as socialists—it impressed the workers, frightened the bourgeois, 
justified all kind of robbery, and concentrated great fortunes in the 
hands of reliable party members. His complete ignorance of economic 
questions entitled him to certain well-known improvisations which 
ruined all decent peaceful work in Germany, and prepared war as the 
only type of business which in the long run would pay. The materi- 
alistic philosophy of old-fashioned socialism curiously enough was 
renewed by the Hitlerite appeal to all instincts of greediness and 
brutality. Economic nationalism is a principle which everywhere 
has the best chance to be adopted as axiomatic by the multitude. 
German national romanticism and socialist rationalism were blended 
to form a world power of destructive vigour. The aim of the 
present war is to deliver the world from this devilish, almost 
nihilistic, materialism. But what may be the aim of a positive 
programme ? 

We should like to call the new type which has to be created the 
world citizenship of the future. Only the few great world powers are 
able to fulfil the mission of delivering us from the curse of national 
socialism and fascist cynicism and to shape a new permanent form 
of human existence. The United States, the British Commonwealth 
and the Soviet Union will have to co-operate, China and Brazil will 
follow suit. Certain common lines of action must be worked out, 
which does not mean any interference with the individual problems 
of each of the great world powers. A sort of adjustment, as it has been 
rather vaguely drafted in the Atlantic Charter, will be desirable. 
The conditions of life of the great world powers even to-day are more 
similar than the average newspaper reader would imagine. Stalinism, 
for instance, is no more Marxian; it is even no more orthodox com- 
munism in the proper sense of the term. It is an authoritarian political 
and economic absolutism which tries to give a chance to everybody 
to work and to earn a decent living in the interest of the community. 
What Russia in the future would have to learn from her great neighbour 
and ally, the United States, will be to respect the individual style of 
thinking, speaking, and accumulating capital in a social way. On the 
other hand, Russia could become a good teacher for the United States 
and the British Commonwealth in some special provinces of co-opera- 
tion, public control and social life. If Socialism and Communism 
were unable to create a new and better world as they have promised, 
at least they achieved one goal. They have developed a social con- 
sciousness which seems to be strong enough for a gradual transforma- 
tion of the paramount conditions of our life. This quality will be the 
first essential feature of the new world citizenship. The second 
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quality will be a resurrection of the idea of right. The war has- 
annihilated the old assumptions of international law. The reaction 
has’ to be, after a period of complete anarchy, the re-establishment 
of a better code of international law; this time, we trust, it will be 
endowed with ‘the necessary power to prevent frivolous challenges 
of the weak and violations of the most essential principles of human 
society. ; 

The third province of work, which only can be settled if political: 
imagination is strong enough to build up a sort of co-operative adminis- 
tration of the civilised world, will- be economic reorganisation. We 
_ have warned against any overrating of the economic factor, but we 

must avoid the blunders of our economic friends. It was one of thé 
great illusions of socialism to describe the historical developments of 
the future as, so to speak, natural processes which were supposed 
to take place by an immanent scientific logic. Nothing of that kind 
actually exists. History is being made and will be made by human 
creatures who give all events a personal touch. There exist many 
divergent possibilities, and every successful solution is the result of 
hard work and bitter fight. A new form of state and society does not 
fall from the sky—it is being prepared, discussed, misunderstood, 
interpreted, blackmailed and fought to a finish. 

Let us drop the cheap and worn-out term of socialism. A socially 
minded system of reformed capitalism expresses much better the 
position and the needs of the future. There is more fairness and 
honesty in it. . The type of the idle rich will die out in all countries. 
Prudent taxation will demand from every capable person a good deal 
of practical work. A just distribution of the soil will help to develop a 
salutary respect for private property. If the worker wants to par- 
ticipate in profits, he must learn how to share and compensate losses, 
how to function in a co-operative. New demands will inspire inven- 
tions and improved methods of production. The intolerable gulf 
between the wages of the white and the coloured worker will be 
bridged. Such a process means tremendous sacrifices, perhaps even a 
short international economic crisis of unprecedented sharpness. But 
fascinating tasks are ahead—the building of first-class roads through. 
Asia and Africa, the exploitation of mines and water-power in all these 
remote countries, the organisation of regular traffic in the whole 
Pacific, the motorisation and electrification of deserts and jungles. 
What a dream to make accessible and habitable all arctic, alpine and 
tropical regions ! 

The new world citizenship has to examine and to solve these and 
other problems if it’ wants to take its mission seriously. It will 
produce new leading types of society—the technical expert, the manager 
as the trustee of capitalistic production and organisation, the well- 
paid, incorruptible civil servant, the respectable and reliable lawyer, 
the elastic and lively writer, professor and author, the original and 
loyal representative of all different groups of professional men. The 
new world will probably show utter distrust of the conventional type 
of politician. Orators, propagandists, demagogues, pamphleteers, 
and cheap prophets have seduced the masses, produced preposterous 
ideologies, ruined innumerable lives and smashed: inestimable values. 
Let up hope that tastes will improve, that universities and colleges, 
especially a certain type in the United States, will reform their 
schedules, that a longing for genuine quality in fine arts and learning 
will. educate, a better generation who may have time and leisure to 
read and to think, to function in a team in sports and spiritual com- 
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petition, to concentrate and, if possible, to produce something with a 
personal touch. 

The world citizenship of the new world powers can only become a 
success if it is based on a strong vitality within the local sphere. 
Remote towns, provincial bodies, a flourishing country life, will be the 
cradles of strong, simple, creative persons who may give things a 
real push and swing. The rare combination of physical strength, 
moral integrity, creative imagination and high intelligence in an 
individual has to be discovered and to be given a chance. The post- 
war world will be no paradise, but we think it is not too arrogant to 
expect that it will run with a little more fairness and common. sense. 

Freedom and liberty will be the strongest demands, as is quite 
natural after a period of tyranny and oppression. We have lost the 
naive belief in a form of government which is supposed to be the best 
and therefore may help each nation as a remedy. The monarchy in 
Italy and Japan has not prevented the governments of these countries 
from producing a ruthless militaristic fascism. The republican con- 
stitution of Germany has not prevented that country from becoming 
a victim of national-socialist craziness. With the exception of Britain 
the great world powers of the future obviously will be governed in 
the form of a republican federal state. But it is quite possible that, 
for certain states of second rank, monarchy will prove a guarantee of 
steady development and reasonable reconstruction, The British 
Empire probably will remain the unique case of a commonwealth 
with a hereditary sovereign, symbolising the necessary combination of 
historical authority and free, productive criticism. Democracy has a 
long and varied history. It has to give evidence of its vitality by 
showing the gift of elastic adjustment to the new needs of our period. 
National socialism is a combination of obsolete principles, and will 
ruin its adherents. Democracy will show its immortal youth by 
producing modern world citizenship. Modern democracy will combine 
the most salutary ideas of the three leading political ideologies of the 
last historical period—conservatism, liberalism, socialism. The new 
world citizenship has to learn from sacred traditions and to listen to 
the needs of the unborn generation. World citizenship, which means a 
creative membership of the global community, is the real aim of the 
present war. Therefore it is and it has to be, inter alia, an American 
war. It is worth while to fight for such a goal. American citizens 
are born world citizens. 

VEIT VALENTIN. 

Washington. 
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I.—TuE MAKING OF PRUSSIA. | 

OUR Hohenzollern rulers in the space of a century and a half 
Bee Prussia on the map. For over two hundred years since the 

Emperor Sigismund sent Frederick, Margrave of Nuremberg, to 
Northern Germany in 1415, the Electorate of Brandenburg counted 
for less within the loosely knit framework of the Holy Roman Empire 
than Bavaria and Saxony. It was not till the seventeenth century 
that it began to spread its wings. Cleves, Mark and Ravensberg in 
the distant Rhineland were added by inheritance in 1609. The 
equally remote province of East Prussia, the old domain of the 
Teutonic Knights which had been secularised by Albert of Hohen- 
zollern, the last of the Grand Masters, in 1525, came directly under the 
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rule of Berlin in 1618. On the accession of the Great Elector in 1640 
Europe was compelled to reckon with,a new political force. Prussia, 
in Acton’s phrase, was not a giant but an athlete, and the sufferings 
of the Thirty Years War taught her the need to develop her muscles. 
The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 brought Eastern Pomerania, the 
secularised Bishoprics of Halberstadt and Minden, and the reversion 
of the Archbishopric of Magdeburg. In 1660 the suzerainty of Poland 
over East Prussia came to an end. The forty-eight years of this 
strenuous reign witnessed no less important changes in domestic 
affairs. The Great Elector broke the power of the feudal Estates, 
created a small but highly trained standing army which numbered 
29,000 at his death, substituted an excise for subsidies granted by the 
Estates, welcomed industrious Huguenot exiles from France, and set 
the example of Enlightened Autocracy which his descendants 
endeavoured to follow. At his death Brandenburg-Prussia:was the 
most powerful of North German states. 

His son Frederick, a feeble imitation of Le Roz Soleil, the builder of 
stately palaces in Charlottenburg and Berlin, procured from the 
Emperor the title of King a century before the rulers of Saxony, 
Bavaria and Württemberg obtained similar promotion at the hands of 
Napoleon. “Leopold believed that the satisfaction of the Elector’s 
darling wish would bind the Hohenzollerns to the interests of his 
house in the approaching struggle with France, and Prussia rendered 
the promised help in the War of the Spanish Succession. Prince 
Eugene, on the other hand, looking farther ahead, declared that the 
Ministers who advised the concession deserved to be hanged. His 
censure, so far as they were concerned, was misdirected, for they had 
warned their master that Prussia might sooner-or later deprive his 
family of the Empire. The coveted title embodied and stimulated the 
ambitions of the dynasty. It was the first kingdom within the Empire. 
The new monarchy automatically assumed the position of the head 
of the Protestant interest in Germany, which the Electors of Saxony 
had held since the Reformation and had recently forfeited” when 
Augustus the Strong turned Catholic in order to qualify for election ` 
to-the Polish throne. Here was a triple potential menace to the 
Hapsburg hegemony—a kingdom, a North German power, and a 
Protestant champion.. The full implications of his act were beyond 
the range of Frederick I, but the possibilities were grasped by his. 
grandson a generation after his death. 

His son, Frederick William I, made a less spectacular but far more 
solid addition to the power of his House. The true founder of the 
bureaucratic-military state forged the sword which his son was to 
wield. He created the most formidable fighting force in Europe, 
assigned the recruitment for each regiment to a special- province, 

centralised the administrative machinery. of the army, finance and 
royal domains in the General Directoriwm, founded village schools, 
and extracted the last ounce of energy from a virile and obedient 
people. He economised in everything except the giant grenadiers 
who were his passion and his pride, and transformed the private 
estates of his family into Crown domains on which he freed the serfs. 
He proudly declared that he had established his sovereignty like 
un rocher de bronze, and the hardest worker in the kingdom saw with 
his own eyes that his orders were carried out. He described himself 
as the Finance Minister and the Field Marshal of the King of Prussia. 
He bequeathed to his successor an overflowing treasury, an army of 
80,000, an efficient bureaucracy, a tradition of discipline which, under 


` 
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a ruler of outstanding ability, might well change the face of Central 
Europe. Well might Schön describe him as the greatest of Prussia’s 
Kings in the field of domestic policy. To his predecessors, above all 
to the Great Elector and his own irascible father, Frederick the Great 
pays unstinted homage in his Histoire de la Maison de Brandebourg. 
No one knew so well as he that without their exertions he could 
never have shown his metal nor achieved his burning desire for 
fame. i 

Frederick William I loved his soldiers as a miser loves his gold : 
they were too precious to be exposed to the hazards of war. They 
aroused no alarm, for it was generally assumed that he would never 
fight for his own hand. In domestic affairs he knew what he wanted 
and got his way, but beyond the frontier he felt himself an amateur 
whose wisest course was to avoid major risks. He was proud to have 
fought at Malplaquet but had no passion for war, and no sovereign 
of his time was less aggressive in act or thought. Besides adding 
part of Swedish Pomerania, including Stettin, and the larger part 
of Gelderland to his dominions, he longed for the duchies of Jiilich 
and Berg on the Upper Rhine when the childless ruler, a member of a 
junior branch of the Palatine family, should die ; yet he never dreamed 
of fighting for the prize. Nothing could be done without the support 
of the Emperor who played with him and persuaded -him to limit his 
ambitions. By the Treaty of Wusterhausen in 1726 he withdrew his 
claim to Jiilich, and two years later Diisseldorf, the capital of Berg, 
was excluded from the scope of the Emperor’s promise. Soon even 
this limited obligation was cancelled by a declaration of his right to 
decide on the succession. The King felt that he had been let down 
but he had no choice except to submit. After all, he had only a 
little more than two million subjects, and the revenue of the state 
at the time of his death was only about a million a year. 

The exclusion of the Crown Prince from any share in the direction 
of affairs left him ample time to study the European situation and to 
plan his course. The spectacle of his country with a well-filled 
treasury and armed to the teeth, yet reckoned as a mere pawn on the 
chess-board of Europe, filled him with anger. The fundamental 
principle of great monarchies, wrote the young student of history in 
his Antimachiavel, had been ceaseless aggrandisement: aggressive 
wars, however detestable when waged for inadequate reasons, were 
justifiable if required by the coolly calculated interests of the state. 
As Frederick bent over the map in the seclusion of Rheinsberg, he 
discovered possibilities both in the East and the West. On succeeding 


. his brother Joseph as Emperor in 1711 Charles VI made a family 


law known as the Pragmatic Sanction to ensure the undivided suc- 
cession of his scattered territories. The need for such an arrangement 
was emphasised by the death of his only son in infancy. When 
recognition had been obtained from the States of his various provinces 
he approached the rulers of Europe, among them Frederick William I, 
who gave his consent in 1726. By 1740 all the powers except Bavaria 
and the Palatinate had accepted the prospective succession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa. But would the promises be kept ? Engage- 
ments might be interpreted in different ways, his. plan violated the 
old principle of male succession, and no signatory could bind his heirs. 
He realised the danger, and he would have been still more alarmed 


-had he guessed that the Political Testament of the Great Elector, 


composed in 1672, discovered in 1731, and published by Ranke a 
century later, envisaged the invasion of Silesia. He had ignored the 
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warning attributed to Prince Eugene that a strong army and a full 
treasury would be the best guarantee. of his scheme. 

When Frederick II ascended the throne in May, 1740, he had long 
been convinced that his state should not remain a mere -patchwork 
held together by the army, the bureaucracy and the Crown. His eyes 
turned to Jülich and Berg in the West and to West Prussia in the 
East, but without forgetting the claims of his House in Silesia. That 
the Emperor, a man of fifty-five, would die in the following October 

‘he could not foresee; yet he was prepared for any emergency, and 
when the news arrived not a moment was lost. Wilhelmina was 
paying her first visit to her brother since his accession, and there was 
a gay party at Rheinsberg with Voltaire as the star performer. She 
complains that she saw little of the King. She could not guess what 
was afoot, for no one was initiated into his secrets except Podewils, 
the Foreign Minister inherited from the previous reign, and Schwerin, 
the most trusted of his Generals. They pointed out the dangers of a 
gamble in Silesia, but they had been summoned, not to advise, but to 
receive instructions and to discuss the methods of carrying them out. 

The decision to challenge the Hapsburg Empire, so vastly superior 
in size and resources, was not an audacious improvisation but a sign 
of boundless self-confidence. Though the population of Prussia was 
scarcely two and a quarter millions, Frederick relied on the large 
disciplined army and well-filled treasury bequeathed by his father,» 

. on the notorious unreadiness of Austria for war, and on the pro- 
-bability that France and other states would join in the game of grab. 
That he ‘possessed gifts of generalship he could not know, for he had 
never been tried. All was foreseen, he declared on October 28th 
on receiving the news from Vienna, all had been thought out. “ When 
one has the advantage,” he wrote to Podewils, “shall one seize it 
or not?” It was in vain that the Minister, temperamentally inclined 
to, play for safety, reminded the young Hotspur that war was a 
hazardous enterprise, and argued that the certainty of acquiring 
the Duchy of -Berg would be preferable to the uncertainty of the 
larger prize where Bavaria and Saxony also had claims to urge. 
Negotiation with Vienna, in his view, should precede the appeal to 
arms. First take, then negotiate, retorted the King. The objections 
of the Foreign Minister were purely. tactical, for moral considerations 
meant little to any eighteenth-century ruler except Maria Theresa. 
When Frederick offered to help her against her enemies in return for 
conceding his demands she haughtily refused. 

The House of Brandenburg possessed, or had once possessed, claims 
of varying validity not to the whole but to portions of Silesia. Yet. 
the question of claim was not mentioned for several days after 
Podewils and Schwerin had learned of the King’s audacious resolve. 
A jurist of the recently founded University of Halle named Ludwig 
forwarded a voluminous.dossiery to Berlin and was commissioned to 
draw up a short memorandum. Though he honestly believed that 
part of Silesia had been fraudulently withheld from his House, 
Frederick was more interested in the political and military landscape 
than in dusty parchments. “ The juridical question,” he wrote to 
Podewils, “ is a matter. for the Ministers and for you; it is time to 
work at it secretly, for orders have: been issued to the troops.” 

Here are the outlines of the Prussian case. Brandenburg had long 
had claims to the Silesian duchies of Liegnitz, Brieg and Wohlau- 
which were recognised by Bohemia (to’ which Silesia belonged) before 
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it passed in 1526 to the Hapsburgs who declared them invalid, and 
when the Great Elector renewed the request in 1675 it was refused. 
Secondly, Brandenburg obtained the duchy of Jagerndorf shortly 
before the Thirty Years War and later lost it; Austria recognised 
the right by a treaty with the Great Elector, who surrendered his 
claim to it in’ return for the district of Schwiebus. This surrender 
would have remained valid had not the Emperor Leopold compelled 
Frederick I to restore the latter as the condition of support in a family 
affair. “Portions of Prussia were left by the Great Elector to his sons 
by a second marriage, and it was to avert this danger to the state that 
the King was willing to pay a substantial price. Thirdly, the Prag- 
matic Sanction had been recognised by Prussia in return for an 
Austrian promise to help in securing the reversion of Jiilich and Berg. 
This understanding was broken when the Emperor transferred his 
support to the Palatine House of Sulzbach. Neither Frederick nor 
Podewils nor the jurists ever suggested that Prussia had a legal right 
to the whole of Silesia.’ 

These arguments were mainly for the Chancelleries, the public and 
posterity. Frederick would probably have seized the coveted province 
had there been no claims at all, as he almost admitted in the celebrated 
letter to Jordan of March 3rd, 1741. “ My youth, the fire of passions, 
the desire for fame, yes, to be frank, even curiosity,in a word a secret 
instinct, has torn me away from the delights of tranquillity. The 
‘satisfaction of seeing my name in the papers and later in history has 
seduced me.” ‘This damaging confession to his best friend, however, 
must not be taken as a complete explanation of the step which opened 
a new chapter of European history as surely as the cannonade at 
_ Valmy half a century later. The deeper cause was the resolve to 
secure for Prussia the status of a Great Power, to grasp the rich prize 


to which in his opinion she was entitled by her vital needs and growing `` 


strength. In his own striking phrase Prussia was a hermaphrodite, 
more Electorate than Kingdom. His dominions were scattered across 
northern: Europe from the Rhineland to the Russian frontier, the 
central core being separated from the outlying possessions by large 
stretches of foreign territory. Cleves, Mark and Ravensberg could not 
be defended against France, or East Prussia against Russia, while 
the frontier of Saxony was only thirty miles from Berlin. His most 
plausible argument was found in the map of his heritage, a thing of 
shreds and patches unique in Germany. Such sprawling dominions 
cried aloud for a change, and Silesia was the first and most important 
item in the programme of consolidation. A further consideration 
was the extreme poverty of his inheritance, a large part of which 
consisted of sand and forest. Even his father’s energy could never 
extract frorn the little state the resources needed to secure and main- 
tain a place in the sun; More taxpayers, more soldiers, more food, 
more industries were urgently required. 

When every allowance has been made for ancient’ claims and for 
the low standard of the time, the rape of Silesia ranks with the par- 
tition of Poland among the sensational crimes of modern history. 
Though Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the Great is one of his weakest 
performances, his rhetoric contains a good deal of truth. The Prag- 
matic Sanction, he declares, was placed under the protection of the 
public faith of the whole civilised world. ‘Even if no positive 
stipulations had existed, the arrangement was one which no good 
_ man would have been willing to disturb. It was an arrangement 
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acceptable to the great population whose happiness was chiefly con- 
cerned. It was an arrangement which made. no change in the dis- 
tribution of power among the states of Christendom. It was an 
arrangement which could be set aside only by means of a general war. 
The sovereigns of Europe were therefore bound by every obligation 
which those who are entrusted with power over their fellow-creatures, 
ought to hold most sacred. to respect and defend the rights of the 
Archduchess. Her situation and her personal qualities were such as’ 
might be expected to move the mind of any generous man to pity, | 
admiration and chivalrous tenderness. But the selfish rapacity of the 
- King of Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. The whole world 
sprang to arms. On the head of Frederick is all the blood which was 
shed in every quarter of the globe. The evils produced by his wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown, and 
in order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to 
defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel and red men 
scalped each other by the Great -Lakes of North America.” That 
the aggressor had promised to defend Maria Theresa is incorrect, and 
it was his father who had accepted the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Though Frederick William I never dreamed of competing with 
Austria in power or prestige, he believed in his destiny. He resented 
the assumption of superiority and attributed to the Hapsburgs the 

_Settled design of placing obstacles © in his path. On one occasion, . 
pointing to his son, he exclaimed: “ There stands one who will avenge - 
me.” The young monarch was the first of his House to whom, as to 
Voltaire, the Empire was a phantom, the consecration of anarchy, 
a pretentious sham which had long ceased to be either Holy or Roman 
or an Empire, its machinery rotten and crumbling, an empty shell 
-which served as cover for the dynastic ambitions of a rival family. ` 

- In launching his challenge he was free from the inferiority complex 
which had paralysed his father’s atm. As Elector of Brandenburg, 
it is true, he was one of the highest functionaries of the Imperial 
system; but the feeling of solidarity, never strong in Germany, 
had long been overlaid by the growth of particularism as the Elec- 
torates increased in size and power. Brandenburg-Prussia, he felt, 

‘had. come of age. Moreover, she was not the first member of the 
Empire—that queer and antiquated institution, as he called it—to 
pursue an independent course. The Elector Palatine had unleashed 
the Thirty Years War by accepting the offer of a crown from the ` 
Bohemian: Protestants.. The Treaty of Westphalia, which not only ` 
ended the Wars of Religion by leaving the North to the Protestants 
and the South to the Catholics but- authorised the Princes to make 
treaties and have their own troops, diminished the ebbing vitality 
of the Empire. The War of the Austrian Succession ‘proved that 
opposition to the leading Catholic Power was not confined to Pro- ` 
testant rulers, for Bavaria and Saxony joined the ranks of its enemies. 
The eighteenth century was an epoch of dynastic wars, and every 
‘German prince played unashamedly for his own hand. 

In deciding to seize Silesia Frederick thought of his own little state 
and of nothing else. The vision of a united Germany was beyond 
the range of his contemporaries, for German nationalism was the 
legacy of the French Revolution. That his subjects were exclusively 
German while those of Maria Theresa were a racial mosaic was true but 
irrelevant : he was as ready to attack Saxony as Austria or Poland. 

. The endeavour of Droysen, the most wholehearted of -his academic 
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champions, to exhibit him as the standard-bearer of Germanism failed 
to convince even his own countrymen: before the French Revolution, 
declared Bismarck, a national German party was not to be found in 
Prussia. Frederick and Bismarck were aggressors, but their’ terri- 
torial aims, though. extensive, were not unlimited. Both wished 
Prussia to be strong enough to stand up to Austria in matters of vital 
interest, but the former had no wish to set the Imperial crown on his 
head. So far as the Hapsburgs were concerned he was satisfied 


. with the conquest of Silesia. “ When young,” he confessed to Joseph ` 


II at their historic meeting at Neisse in 1769, “ you think I was full 
of bad faith. I know I have deserved this in some ways. Circum- 
stances demanded it, but they have changed.” 

“ Farewell, Gentlemen,” cried the King to his officers; “to the 
rendezvous of fame, whither I shall follow you without delay.” The 
bloodless seizure of Silesia by 30,000 men proved easier than he 
expected. “The whole land rejoices at our arrival,” he wrote to his 
brother, “ and is only afraid that we shall leave.” Its retention was 
' more difficult. Again and again in the course of the three wars which 
followed his attack he was so near the abyss as to have shaken the 
nerve of almost anyone else; yet he never regretted his decision and 
was prepared to die rather than to surrender the smallest portion 
of the stolen goods. His iron resolution aroused a certain admiration 
_ even among his sharpest critics, but in Maria Theresa he met a will as 
tenacious as his own. The most radiant figure in the portrait gallery 
of the eighteenth century had inherited none of the limitations of her. 
stiff and commonplace father; and her instinctive courage was 
fortified not only by dynastic pride but by the well-founded con- 
viction that in the Silesian struggle right was on her side. While the 
feeble and easy-going Francis of Lorraine, whom she loved a good 
deal more than he deserved and made co-Regent, was ready for a 
deal with the aggressor, his spirited wife rejected all approaches with 
scorn. She would rather cede a whole province to Bavaria, she 
exclaimed, than a single village-to Prussia. In the opening phase 
of the duel which lasted till her death forty years later Frederick 
would have contented himself, at any rate for the time, with less than 
the whole province ; but after his baptism of fire at Mollwitz in April, 
1741, which was turned from apparent defeat to victory by the steadi- 
ness of the Prussian infantry, compromise was not desired by either 
side. A year later a second victory at Chotusitz made him master 
of all the fortified places in Silesia. Two pitched battles seemed a 
small price for so great a prize. 

Except for the English alliance Austria stood alone, and other 
birds of prey, encouraged by the example of Frederick, swooped down 
on what they believed to be the soft shell of the Hapsburg state. 
“ Cest un fou, cet homme [A est fol,” cried Louis XV when he heard 
the news of the invasion of Silesia; but after waiting to see which 
way the cat would jump he joined in the game. Explaining that she 
` had accepted the Pragmatic Sanction subject to the recognition of 
third party rights, France proceeded to champion Bavarian claims. 
The death of the Emperor provided an excuse to the Bourbons to 
renew the struggle with the Hapsburgs which had lasted for two 
centuries, ‘and they feared that if the husband of Maria Theresa were 
elected to the highest post he might try to recover his old duchy of 
Lorraine, Thus the war which began as a duel between Prussia and 
Austria broadened into a European conflagration. A Franco-Prussian 
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Treaty of June, 1741, pledged the signatories to co-operation in the 
field and to securing the choice of the Elector of Bavaria as Emperor 
in succession to. Charles VI. The outlook for Maria Theresa seemed 
dark, for her British ally, being at, war with France, could render 
little aid. Frederick, however, who had no desire to see either France 
` or Austria become too strong, had no scruples in dropping his partner. 
“If our interests change,” he explained, “ we must change our 
alliances. Our task is to watch over the’ happiness of our subjects. 
Directly we scent danger to them in an alliance we must break it 
rather than sacrifice them.” French support, he added, had been 
feeble. -By the Treaty of Breslau, signed in June, 1742, Maria Theresa 
reluctantly bought off her most formidable opponent. For the 
moment Frederick seemed to have scored; yet Koser, the greatest 
of Frederician experts, who finds excuses for the rape of Silesia, 
condemns his volte-face. The desertion of France in the middle of the 
war, he argues, damaged such reputation as he still possessed, lost a 
promising chance of smashing Austria with the aid of the allies, and 
gave Vienna a welcome interval to prepare for another round. 


Relieved of her most dangerous adversary and fortified by the ` 


withdrawal of Saxony from the fray, Maria Theresa’s prospects improved 
so materially that in 1744 Frederick felt compelled to re-enter the 
arena, nominally in order to save his Emperor from defeat but in 
' reality to avert danger ahead ; for if France were to follow his recent 
example and make peace with Vienna, he might find it difficult or 
‘impossible to hold Silesia. Though Louis XV and his advisers had 
lost faith in him, their common hostility to the Hapsburgs once more 


made: them allies; but there was little co-ordination and still less, 


mutual trust. The Wittelsbach dignitary was, a‘ nonentity, and it 
was clear that the Emperor could not maintain himself without French 
bayonets. . Though the highest post was elective and Charles VII 
had been legally chosen, the Hapsburgs had held it so long that it 
had come to be associated -with their House, and experience had 
proved that the holder needed to:be buttressed by the resources of a 
major state. Et Cæsar et nihil! sneered the satirists as they watched 
the unimpressive puppet of Prussia and France. 

The second and more serious Silesian war opened auspiciously 
for Frederick in August, 1744, with the taking of Prague, but he was 
quickly forced to retreat into Silesia. 1745 witnessed victories at 
Hohenfriedberg, Soor and, Hennersdorf, while the Old Dessauer 
triumphed at Kesselsdorf in Saxony. The latter was decisive. 
Frederick’s financial resources necessitated a struggle of limited 
duration, and the opportune death of Charles VII in January, 
1745, removed a political obstacle. He made peace with England in 
the autumn, and the second Austro-Prussian war ended with the 


Treaty of Dresden in December. For the second time Maria Theresa ` 


consented to the loss of Silesia, and Frederick recognised her, husband 


kd 


as Emperor. It was at this moment that he, began to be known’ as 


Frederick the Great. 

Prussia had gained the substance, Austria the shadow. The 
Silesian wars created German dualism, but they also opened the way 
to a distant escape. In Germany the younger state had passed the 

~“ older in the race. The bloodless acquisition of East Frisia with its 
port at Emden on the extinction of the ruling House in 1744.opened a 
window on the North Sea. Henceforth Prussia had no rival in the 
North, and Austria could find compensation for Silesia in no German 
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land save Bavaria, which could be won only at the price of war. Both 

parties were aware that it was merely another truce. ~““‘ Henceforth,” 

wrote Frederick, “ I would not attack a cat except to defend myself. 
We have drawn upon ourselves the envy of Europe by the acquisition 
of Silesia, and it has put all our neighbours on the alert ; there is not’ 
one who does not distrust us.” One man could start a war, but one 
man, he discovered, could not keep the peace. He was to have ten 
years to prepare for the third round ; Maria Theresa was allowed only 
eight, since the War of the Austrian Succession dragged on till the 
Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1748, which included European recognition 
of Prussia’s possession of Silesia. He had gained both in territory: 

and prestige. To quote his own words after Hohenfriedberg, he had 

learned that “ our best allies are our own troops.” Once again the 
French armies had disappointed him, and once ‘again he had tricked 
the French by withdrawing from the fray. Yet the gulf between the 

Bourbons and the Hapsburgs seemed too deep to bridge, and the idea 

that they could ever combine against him never entered his head. 
Even had he possessed the gift of prophecy, however, he could not 

have laboured with more unflagging energy at developing the resources. 
of his enlarged estate ; for the danger of war with Austria was always 
present to his mind. “ In my State,” he wrote, “ a lieutenant stands 
higher than a chamberlain.” 

Frederick had had his fill of battles. “ I am happily cured of this 
passion ;. the intoxication is over.” His First Political Testament, 
written for his brother and heir in 1752, indicated,his conviction of 
Prussia’s need for further aggrandisement in West Prussia, Swedish 
Pomerania, and, above all, Saxony ; but such prizes, he hoped, might 
be secured without an appeal to arms. Meanwhile his hands were 
full at home. Cæsar, declares Mommsen at the close of his superb 
panegyric, worked as no man had ever worked before. Frederick, 
we may add, surpassed every ruler of his century, perhaps of the 
modern world, by his many-sided activities. He admired the saying . 
of Vespasian recorded by Suetonius, one of his favourite authors, 
that an Emperor should die standing. He felt he had no time to lose, 
for war might break out again and he did not expect to live longer- 
than his father and grandfather, who had passed away in middle age.. 
Now was the time to prove that his ideal of the ruler as the first servant: 
of the state was not an empty phrase. 

The first task was to nurse Silesia back to life, to develop the 
resources of what had been and would be again the richest and most 
populous of his provinces. The Protestants. had prayed for his 
victory. The resentment of the Catholics was partially assuaged - 
by the recognition of equality of status between the Churches, not 
only there but in Berlin, where the building of the Hedwigskirche 
earned the thanks of Benedict XIV. Special attention was paid to 
the Crown Domains which covered about a third of the whole country. 
While agriculture remained the main pillar of the state, the King 
realised the necessity of industry. The textile and silk enterprises 
of Silesia were encouraged, and a Royal porcelain factory was estab- 
lished in the capital on the model of Meissen. An orthodox Mer- 
cantilist, like his contemporaries, he subordinated private interests. 
to what he regarded as the needs of the community, In commerce 
he was less successful, for the possibilities of Stettin and Emden were 
not fully exploited till long after his death. A State Bank was. 
founded and was skilfully run. None of his activities attracted so 
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much attention throughout Europe as the reform of justice under- 


‘taken by Cocceji. The task of codification in the Corpus Fredericianum, 


a blend of Roman and Germanic law, the first German code, was 
interrupted by the jurist’s death in 1755; and much of the work 
had to be done over again in the evening of the reign by Carmer and 
Suarez. The most striking of the reforms was the raising of the 
standard of the judges and the abolition of torture, but the brutal 
punishments deemed necessary to ‘maintain discipline in the army 
were retained. Extensive swamps on the middle Oder were drained 
and colonised by non-Prussian immigrants attracted by ‘temporary 


‘éxemption from taxation and military service. 


Though diplomacy, the army and finance were his primary.concern, 
every department of the administration was controlled by the monarch. 
He travelled all over his dominions, hearing complaints, making sug- 
gestions, measuring the progress achieved from year to year. The 
arts were not neglected. Sans Souci and the stately Opera House in 
Berlin were among the best of his many buildings. The Academy, . 
founded by his grandfather under the auspices of Leibnitz and 
neglected by his boorish father, was revived in a French setting with 
Maupertuis .as President. Voltaire spent nearly three years as a 
scintillating if exacting guest. The King, who found time for every- 
thing, wrote verses and dramas, histories and essays, composed 
marches and played the flute. His happiest hours were spent in 
conversation with French Intellectuals. In the words of Voltaire it 
was Sparta’ in the morning, Athens in the afternoon. The Thirty 
Years War had thrown back German culture by a century, and at 
this stage of his reign he can hardly be blamed for seeking to fill the 
void with the brightest spirits of France. The -Augustan age of 
German literature was not yet in sight. : ; 

, ; G. P. Gooc#. 
(To. be continued) 


THE LAST PEACE SETTLEMENT. 


HE first two volumes in the series of American state papers on 

| the last peace settlement were noted in the January issue of 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ; they shed, ït will be remembered, 

a particularly American light on the Paris Peace Conference, and 
showed: the preparatory work of their “ Enquiry” into all possible 
solutions. The two new volumes’ take us right into the conference 


‘room, and allow us to listen to the statesmen of all the allied powers. 


We hear their many-sided arguments, listen to their questions, and 
even their quips; in fact, witness the whole process of earnest deliber- 
ation that went to make the peace treaties of r919; The third volume 


. prints the Directories of the delegates and experts assembled at Paris, 


amongst them many a star still shining’ brightly on the political firma- 
ment, and takes the story down to President Wilson’s first departure 


. from Europe. By then much had been accomplished. The League 


had been set up.. The Council of Ten, whose Minutes are printed 
here, had learnt to work successfully ‘through committees. Some 
questions, on the other hand, had proved impossible of solution, 
amongst them particularly the problem of Bolshevist Russia. There 
had been clashes too. Woodrow Wilson had refused to make every 
renewal of the armistice with Germany the occasion for additional 
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demands. “ Sooner or later,” he was heard to say, “ we would be 
compelled to trust Germany to keep her promises’; we should, he 
thought, “ study:a scheme to relieve unemployment in Germany.” 
‘He disliked the continuance of the blockade months after the end of 
hostilities. He opposed annexations. On all these points the French 
thought differently. “Should a real leader arise, it would not be 
difficult for him to reconstruct the [German] armies,” Foch declared. 
Hitler, the Austrian corporal, must have thought on somewhat similar 
lines in the midst of the turmoilin Munich. The German Trade Union 
leaders, Socialists like Scheidemann, were in Clemenceau’s . eyes 
“Emperor William’s direct agents.” It followed logically that only 
the “ barrier of the Rhine ” would make France secure. Differences 
like these, openly stated around the.conference table, had to be bridged, 
compromise formulas to be’found. Yet the gulf remained. Power 
politics could not be wedded to the new forces of co-operation, or to 
the principles of self-determination and the League. Peace thus 
‘remained without any true foundation, and with both America and 
Rivsia-outsids collective action -was-doomed. i 
“Britain’s place in this duel was almost always on the side of the new 
forces making for co-operation of nation-states satisfied within their 
ethnographic frontiers. The one exception seemed to come with the 
demand, most forcibly put by Mr. Hughes of Australia, for the 
annexation of the German colonies. Wilson fully accepted the principle 
that none of the enemy colonies ought to be returned, but he equally 
firmly refused to sit in council, as he put it, “ to divide the spoils,” 
Ha Read out congue ted Sic ot oun He made a powérful-plea . 
or the principle of trusteeship on behalf of the colonial peoples: It 
was cléarly proper, he thought, that the Mandatory Principle should 
be accepted and be accompanied by faancial Ep o ba rendered by 
the League. Pethaps it was unfortunate that the League never bore 
‘any proportion of the expense involved in educating the colonial 
peoples for self-government. Yet the Mandates eventually evolved 
must be measured with regard to the opposition offered by both 
Australia and New. Zealand, which argued that unless these territories 
were annexed to some strong state, the Germans would attempt to 
get them back. Thus the discussion turned to the great principles 
underlying the whole struggle about the last peace. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in accepting the principle of Mandatory Trusteeship, and General 
Smuts, in inducing the other Commonwealth Premiers to adopt this’ 
suggestion, did more than merely save an awkward situation. =a 


arene 


made sure that the settlement should have as great an admixture o 
the new principles as seemed possible in a world familiar only with the 
actions of self-styled Realpolitiker, “‘ realists’* thinking exclusively in’ 
terms of power. 
Wilson’s response was remarkable. “ All the other nations,” he 
_ feclared, ‘‘ would be pledged, with the United States in the lead, to 
ake up arms for the mandatory. Therefore all danger of bad neigh- 
ours was past.” This phrase shows, in a flash, how near mankind 
can get to peace, namely, to the absence of bad neighbours, if statesmen 
are prepared to give a lead and act collectively in the pursuit of sound 
principles instead of doubtful annexations. It is doubly tragic that 
the admixture of fine principles so sternly fought for by Woodrow 
Wilson and David Lloyd George came to be discredited in the eyes of 
their opponents (some of whom had at least been paying lip-service to 
the League ideals) when the United States withdrew from the settle- 
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ment. The lead, of which Wilson had spoken, -was not taken. The 
lesson cannot be that the principles themselves were wrong. We 
were weak in their pursuit, and the power-politicians were triumphant. 
Let us make sure that we travel the right road this time, 7 
Much of the discussion -at the Peace Conference centred round the 
new nation-states, which, relieved from the pressure of foreign force, 
sprang to life and liberty along a broad belt from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. Farther to the East loomed the new Russia. She 
had entered the war on the side of France,-and Clemenceau would 
mever forgive her for having withdrawn from the struggle in 1917. 
iHis former Ambassador to Russia, Joseph Noulens, wholly agreed 
with ‘him, and so did the Danish Minister, Scavenius, who asked the 
‘Conference to “ destroy the centres of Bolshevism by capturing Petro- 
grad and Moscow.” Others were undecided. ‘‘ If Russia,” said the 
then British Secretary for War and Aviation, “fell into German 
clutches, there would be no peace. . . . Unless Russia formed a living 
part of Europe, unless she became a living partner in the League of 
Nations and a friend of the Allied Nations, there would be neither » 
peace nor victory.” This was Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking in 
the Council Chamber of thé Ten on February 15th, Toro. Yet Clemen- 
eau frankly “ favoured a . policy of | encirclement,” if possible of inter- 
vention, to undo the Russian revolution. Once more the old cleavage 
showed itself, and the Conference had to shelve discussion. 
Poland’s fate, too, preoccupied thé delegates for many a week and 
month.. It was, perhaps, a misfortune for the Poles that Koch, rather 
than Wilson, made himself their champion, and thus gave to the birth 


„of the Polish Republic a military twist still unforgotten in Eastern 


‘Europe. x919, Foch thought, would see the end of Bolshévism, just 
as 1918 had seen the end of Prussianism. Again and again-he returned 
to his plea: Let us arm Poland! Could he supply them with troops 
and ammunition through Danzig? or. through Germany, by rail? 
Rumania, he claimed, was ready to send troops as well. Other govern- 
ments would then follow suit ; the dismantling of German fortresses in 
the East was unnecessary—they might be useful against Russia. But 
Foch had reckoned without Mr. Lloyd George. The British Prime 
Minister called these demands “ a great mischief,” leading, as it would, 
to “the eventual invasion of Russia.” His devastating attack on 

och’s thesis did more thaw anything else to kill these dreams of 
‘continental power-politicians and soldiers. 

Turning to Poland proper, he was equally outspoken. ‘‘ The Poles,” 


- he declared, “ were not incapable of claiming more for themselves than 


was theirs by right (i.e. the right to self-determination, so fiercely 
upheld in favour of Russia). They had done so in respect to their 
frontiers with Germany and Russia.” > We do well to read the story 
of the birth of Poland as it unfolds itself in these Minutes if we want 
to understand the legacy of suspicion which still lingers in Eastern 
Europe. Balfour’s-comment ,was' no different. He expressed the 
opinion “ that among the many difficulties, the greatest would be to 
‘get*the Poles to accept a restricted programme.” And again: “ The 
Poles were using the interval between the cessation of war and the 
‘decisions of the Peace Conference to make good their claims to districts 
outside Russian Poland to which in many cases they had little right, 
although in, others their claims were amply justified.” The parties 
concerned often talked as if Mr. Lloyd George, Wilson, or Balfour 
tried to- “ save ” Russians or Germans from the full consequence of 
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allied military victory. Reading the record of these discussions to-day, 
what shines through them all are the principles of self-government 
which were to be applied to Europe just as they make the heart-blood 
of the British Commonwealth. Claims are judged right or wrong 
on that principle, not on the principle of conquest, of the: mighty 
crushing the defeated foe. 

There is much on the Polish question as it has revealed itself to-day. 
Amongst the evidence we find the demands put forward by Roman 
Dmowski, a great Polish patriot. He’ asked for an East Prussian 

“ republic with its capital at Königsberg.” Since “the bulk of the 
population was not Polish,” he felt.that Lithuania could not be forced 
to accept another Union. of Lublin, though he hoped for some sort of 
Polish-Lithuanian co-operation. His comment on the Eastern parts 
of Poland were: dictated by the same acceptance of the principle of 
self-determination. On the dreary Teschen dispute between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia much additional material is printed here. In the 
case of Czechoslovakia, too, the new principle was to clash_ with 
military and strategic considerations. Pressed on the question of 
the German-speaking fringe he wanted to see included in Czecho- 
. slovakia, Dr. Benes admitted that the German “‘ inhabitants of these 
districts would vote for exclusion, chiefly through the influence of the 
Social Democratic Party, which thought that the Germans would 
‘henceforth have a Social Democratic régime.” The interplay of forces, 
the failure of the German Republic, of applying self-determination, of 
man falling short of his ideals, could not be better illustrated. ‘‘ The 
new map of Europe must not be so drawn as to leave causé for dis- 
putations which would eventually drag Europe into a new war.’ 
This was Mr. Lloyd George’s authentic voice speaking for the forces 
which made for a real settlement. 

Repeated discussions took place on the renewal of the Armistice 
terms for Germany. The blockade, France insisted, had to be main- 
tained until the Peace Treaty had been formulated, and accepted by 
the Germans. When Wilson doubted the wisdom and humanity of 
this, he was told by Clemenceau that he seemed “ the echo of a senti- 
ment he had read in German newspapers.” When the military terms 
of the Treaty came up for discussion, the Conference appeared to be 
on the verge of dissolution. Foch demanded that the terms be ready 
by March 2oth, igzg, since he could not, as Commander-in-Chief, 
guarantee their execution after this date. “A pistol at the head of 
the Council,” Balfour protested ; he. would not budge. But neither 
would Clemenceau : “ Sign an invitation to Germany to prepare for 
another attack by land after an interval of three, ten or even forty 
years?” Never! Military terms had to be fixed there and then, and 
had to be permanent, perpetual, final. Only after President Wilson’s 
return from the United States were the military terms agreed upon, 
and not after Mr. Lloyd George had defeated the soldiers by doing 
away with a short-term German army of 200,000 men annually. 

Some of the major clashes in the Council Chamber quickly leaked 
out and were fully treated in the press. No major revelation is con-: 
tained in these Minutes of the Council of Ten since so many of the 
participants have told their own story, and supplemented the early 

*newspaper reports. Yet the question of publicity was for ever worry- 
ing the Conference. One after the other of the main actors in this 
drama came to the meeting to protest about leakages. Wilson had 
doubted “ whether anything less than complete publicity would satisfy 


‘ 
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thé American public,” but he soon withdrew this statement and was ; 


ready to negotiate behind closed. doors. Mr. Lloyd George, in par- 
ticular, urged the exclusion of the press before agreement had been 


reached. .If the British elections had lasted longer, he claimed, he , 


might, have been forced to come to the Conference with his hands 
tied. This was a strange confession by a Premier relying on an elec- 
toral mandate which he himself had sought, and a majority in an 
elected House of Commons. Yet he had his way. The press was 
excluded from all meetings except full Conference assemblies. Such 

. full Conferences, consequently, were hardly ever called and were 
reserved for purely formal occasions. It is true that George Barnes 
and Léon Bourgeois in Plenary Session asked for an international 
force to back the League, even if this “ cuts into the idea of. the 
overeignty of nations’ ; but the decision against oe a force had 
lready been taken and ‘published. 

Similarly Japan’s protest against the omission of say reference to 
racial equality çame after the event. No formula, however well 
phrased, Could induce America or Australia to alter their immigration 
‘laws. The most impressive of the Plenary Sessions, from the point 
of view of actual policy-making, was perhaps the meeting on May 6th, 
1919, ‘when Wilson said’ that the United States and Great Britain 

“will immediately come to the aid of France in the case of an un- 
provoked aggression by Germany -on France ”—the pledge he could 
not carry out when the Senate defeated. him.and_the..whole-Ireaty. 
It was at that meeting, too, that Marshal Foch made his famous plea 
for military security based on the knowledge of weapons used at the 
time. France, he thought, was secure for five years only. “ So long 
as we hold the barrier of the Rhine we shall be complete masters of the 
eft bank at small cost. If, on the other hand, we abandon the Rhine, 
we, shall require a large force.” Yet from this meeting, when opinions 
clashed, the press was carefully excluded once more. 

Interest in the Minutes printed here must of necessity flag at the 


. end of March, 1919. From then onward Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, 


and Clemenceau, with Orlando an irregular fourth; met by themselves. 
The record of their discussions and supreme decisions is to be printed 
later in this series. The Council of the Five, of the Foreign Secretaries 


, of Britain, America, France, Italy and Japan, was robbed of the- 


highest questions and limited itself, as the Minutes show, to questions 
like these : France proposed to give Bavaria preferential treatment 


with regard to food supplies since there were men, said Pichon, who had . 


always been favourable to the Entente ; it was an attempt to use relief 
for political ends. Nothing came of it. Britain asked for and suc- 
ceeded in the lifting of the blockade for the new Republics in the 
Baltic—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Japan refused to accept the 
labour standard proposed for the whole world. America objected to 
a: Czechoslovak frontier drawn with an eye on ephemeral military 
considerations presupposing the existence of the same weapons at 
the outbreak of yet another war. The commission on Polish Affairs 
reported that ethnographical considerations would cause the Russian 
_ frontier to run West of Lwow (Lemberg). Should other consider- 
ations be taken into account and be allowed to override the principle 
of self-determination? The Belgians asked for tke” mouth of the 
Scheldt and for Dutch Limburg, the latter for military reasons, not 
on economic grounds of-a further expansion of Belgian coalfields. 
Could neutral Holland be compensated for such losses by a strip of 
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German territory round Emden? Greece, through Venizelos, asked 
for Western Asia Minor, Turkey having surrendered unconditionally. 
Italy refused to discuss her frontiers “ in the presence of the enemy,” 
namely, Yugoslav representatives : the recognition of the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Slovenes and Croats constituted “not a friendly act towards 
Italy.” 

Debate and often heated discussion went on until the various peace 
treaties were ready for signature in different suburbs of Paris. Europe’s 
settlement had been shaped without any previous agreement and with- 
out any public discussions about the principles which should underlie 
the structure. The historian will find in these pages the answer to . 


‘most questions which could not be solved with the help of the ex parte 


judgments of the statesmen concerned. ' The student of politics will 
find in this authentic record all the documentary evidence he will need 
to make up his mind whether—and how—to continue the fight for the 
new principles in international dealings, a fight begun, sometimes 
falteringly, by Woodrow Wilson and David Lloyd George. The argu- 
ments are all-there. Every shade of every possible opinion based on, 
varied evidence is fully represented. It is for us to find the right road 
towards a real settlement. 

: F. W. Pic. 


KIEV. . 


N the many sunny days of the Ukraine—that richest part of the 
O world where, according to legend,‘ rivers flow with milk and 

honey ’—the approach to Kiev presents an unforgettable 
picture, in which nature vies with beautiful churches to enchant the 
eye. Kiev is the “ Mother of Towns” in many old songs. The 
fifteenth-century monastery, a building of white. old stone, gleams 
through the foliage afar off; endless other monasteries and churches, 
their golden cupolas dazzling in the sun, meet the eye in a twenty- 
mile sweep of landscape. The slow. deep waters of the third largest 
river in Europe are covered with timber rafts bringing logs from the 
vast wooded marshes of the Pripet and the Desna forests where 
legends of robbers and chivalry also abound. Heavily laden barges 
slowly carry mountains of apples, water-melons, and vegetables from 
the “ granary of Europe ” to the markets of the world. Old-fashioned, 
clean and white-washed paddle-steamers are crowded on all decks 


-with pilgrims: pilgrims dressed in the home-spun clothes of their 


brilliantly coloured national costume, travelling southwards and 
carrying masses of flowers to deposit in the churches and shrines of | 


_the many Ukrainian saints, especially in the endless churches of the 


“ Lavra ” Monastery, which is built picturesquely on the slopes of the 
Kiev heights. 

At the beginning of the present century, when we were children, 
we were taken each spring and autumn to the Gymnasium (secondary 
school) in Kiev to sit for our examinations. It was a memorable 
ceremony. A whole steamer was hired for ourselves and our attendants 
(the steamer being first washed and disinfected, those being the early 


-days when science presented to our parents the invisible foe of 


microbes). Our retinue, as was usual in those days with the landed 
gentry en voyage, consisted of the female elementin the family (mother 
and grandmother) accompanied by more than a dozen servants, chefs 
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_ and tutors—two Russian and one English. It was'an exciting moment 


when we first caught a glimpse of thegolden cupolas and the steamers, 
barges and rafts which filled the river with movement and colour 
suggestive of a carnival in Venice; and every minute brought more 
churches into view through the trees. We now saw the paved river 
banks, called the Podol, the harbour where from time immemorial 
the various river’ craft unloaded their cargoes, and whence there 
assailed our nostrils a mixed scent of fruits and vegetables. 

Kiev is one of the oldest Christian capitals’ in Europe, the scene 
of wars, invasions, sieges, of migrating peoples, from'the beginning ` 
of the Christian era and the pagan days that precededit. The territory 
in which Kiev is situated was the scene of Slavonic settlements in the 
sixth century, since when it has been a cockpit of political and cultural 
wars, movements and migrations between west and east, north and > 
south. Legend called it the road from the Variags (Swedish Vikings) 
_to the Greeks of Byzantium. It was the Vikings who gave to the 
Ukrainians their Swedish flag of blue and yellow, the symbol of the 
eternal blue of the Ukrainian sky and the golden steppes of ripening 
wheat. Those Vikings settled on the Kiev heights, enlarged the city, 
and became its ruling princes for 800 years, bringing with them their 
own Scandinavian culture and the Greco-oriental culture of Byzantium 
with which they were also in contact. 

According to the Swedish historian Arne, the trade that developed 
between the Swedes and the Khasars (a mighty kingdom ‘embracing ` 


‘the Volga area, the Crimea and those south-western lands later known 


as Cossack) passed throùgh Kiev, which, after serving as capital for 
the Slavonic tribes, became the: capital of the Scandinavian con- 


_ querors. Those conquerors came rich with loot and armour and 


knowledge ; but the pleasant indolent climate and people of the 


_ Ukraine lulled them to more peaceful ways within the “ granary of 


Europe.” Kiev, then a-primitive settlement, was organised as the 
capital by the Viking Rurik and his two brothers ;: but their des- 
cendants launched into endless campaigns for expansion, for instance 
Prince Oleg (879-914), who also waged war against Constantinople. 
His successor, Prince Igor, continued the policy-of uniting the widely 
separated Ukrainian tribes, and he in his turn made war upon 


> Byzantium which ended in a treaty (944) of which the original text is 


a 


preserved to our day. Peace at last was established by Prince 
Vladimir (who was called the Saint) of Kiev, and who in 988 became a 
Christian, disposed of his hundreds of pagan wives, and married the 
daughter of the Byzantine Emperor. If it happened that our steamer 
as a result of the sand-dunes did not reach Kiev till late at night, we 
would see, twenty miles away, the huge cross-held in the hands of > 
Saint Vladimir on the slope of one of the Kiev heights illuminated, by . 


‘electric light like a dream of fairy beauty. The statue is erected on 


the spot whence Vladimir hurled the pagan god who had demanded 
human sacrifices, tied -the figure to twelve. wild Ukrainian horses, 
and stampeded them into the whirlpools of the Dnieper. It was here, 
too, that Vladimir collected all his people, immersed them in the river 
arid thus baptised them into the Christian faith. That great 
illuminated Cross made a deep impression upon us- children, and 
suggested to us that the centuries-old’ monasteries, churches, cata- 
combs and shrines of Kiev lived equally in the present .and in the 
past, and that the heroes of our past talked to. the heroes of to-day, 
as-indeed they talk in our legends, songs and music: a communion of 
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Ukrainian folk from the Vikings of old to our modern people, Sonning, 
the artificial boundaries of centuries. 

The two occasions in the year when our children’s examinations 
took us to Kiev coincided with the famous Contract Fairs, institu- 
tions handed down in an unbroken chain from the Middle Ages, when 
the Ukrainian people, who had taken their wares to distant fairs as far 
as Königsberg, Danzig, Breslau and even Paris, added Kiev to the 
list of such centres for international exchange. The Contract Fair is 
a great occasion. We disembarked at the Podol and were driven ' 
away in some ten to fifteen carriages, luggage and all, making a slow 
procession. We went, up the steep hill to the residential district, 
alighting in the Kreschatik (the Regent Street of Kiev) at the Europe 
Hotel where we were met by a large staff, headed by the proprietor, 
and were given a whole floor for our quarters. The rest of the hotel, 
as well as the neighbouring Grand Hotel, was similarly occupied by 
landowners, their families and retainers, many of them having brought, 
their children to the same examinations at the fashionable school. 
The food we were given was the exquisite product of competitive 
endeavour on the part of the various chefs. The third most up-to- 
date hotel, the Continental, was the rendezvous for the menfolk 
intent upon financial transactions and the barter of goods, their 
labours being eased in the early hours by gipsy entertainments, caviar, 
Dnieper sturgeon and champagne of the best vintages. Ukrainian. 
and Polish landowners freely mixed on those occasions, though at 
other times they were not on speaking terms. 

A living witness of those Lucullus festivities is to be found in the 
person of Vechi, the proprietor of the Hungaria Restaurant in Regent 

- Street, London, a popular figure in the Kiev of those days and pro- 
_ prietor of the Grand Hotel aforesaid. Open cafés, beflowered tables, 
and in the evening coloured lamps, combined with the national dresses 
to make a memorable feature in those days of Kiev life. Kiev indeed 
looked lovely. Crowds of people wearing their national dress filled 
the streets, the restaurants, the theatres at those seasons. Turks, 
Armenians, Crimea Tartars, in their turn bedecked in their Oriental 
robes, mingled with the crowds selling tobacco, pastries, Turkish ` 
delight, oriental embroideries, haggling and bargaining. for profit. 

In the intervals between social functions and examinations our 
grandmother took us in hired carriages to various churches and 
monasteries, where we were given the inspiring spectacle of poor 
devout pilgrims making their annual pilgrimage from all parts of the 
country. “ Holy Kiev” the peasants called it. We always went 
first to the Lavra Monastery, where day and ‘night the bells were’ 
ringing and the constant processions were enriched with the jewels,, 
gold and silver, of vestments and the splendour of venerated banners. 
The Lavra Monastery was a little town in itself, protected by a 
medieval wall and equipped in all ways to withstand a siege—as 
indeed in past centuries it had withstood sieges- when assailed by 
Poles from the- west, by Tartars and Turks from the south, or-by 
Mongols from the east. The Mongol Khans burned and devastated 
Kiev in 1240, their yoke being overthrown by’ a levée en masse a century 
later. Inside the walls were to be found churches of varying age, 
masterpieces of Slav church architecture, the proud possessors of 
historic ikons and documents. The centuries-old catacombs were 
used in emergency for refuge by the people and for the storing of food, 
arms and ammunition. Those subterranean passages, miles long, 
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contained chapels and the shrines of Ukrainian saints. The pilgrims 
thronged into them, kneeling, praying, lighting candles, laying flowers 
on the shrines. Sick people were brought by road and river from 
hundreds of miles around seeking miraculous cure, 

There was tremendous crowding. by rich and poor throughout the 
town. The religious fervour of’ the poor, combined with their 
ignorance and illiteracy, offered temptations which were not always 
resisted. Even the clergy, who sold medicines, ikons, cushions of 
healing properties derived from contact with the Saints, were not 
above temptation. I once saw a poor pilgrim peasant woman dis- 


` playing with pride the things she had bought from a monk in the 


street; among them a bottle filled with coloured feathers, ‘holy ” 
feathers, because they come from the tail of the Holy Ghost (in the 
Ukraine the Holy Ghost was represented on ikons as a dove), anda 
bottle filled with the tears of the Blessed Mary! Some years later I 
myself saw two odd sights in those catacombs: one, a log of wood 
from which a monk split off chips which he sold as relics of the True 
Cross ; two, a human skull from which a monk took oil and sold it 
for its healing properties. Such absurdities have been known 
throughout the history of the Church. 

The sacred songs, music, incense made an unforgettable memory, 
We prayed fervently for success in our examinations. The examina- 
tions themselves were the occasion of’ great ceremony. They were 


„held in vast sumptuous halls, the corridors being filled with smartly 


dressed and heavily scented mothers anxiously awaiting the verdict 
and gossiping the while. In between the examination papers we were 
taken on expeditions by boat down the Dnieper, picnicking with our 
relations and friends. On returning tired and happy to the Europe ° 
Hotel, the-older folk went on to open-air concerts held on the hills 
overlooking the vast river in the moonlight. They heard opera, 
beautifully sung and acted, which always harped on the stock themes, 
such as that of the old Cossack, demoralised by peace,, who took 
to drink and allowed his wife to “ wear trousers ” ! 

Before leaving Kiev we were given a series of riotous luncheons and 
dinners, Our Russian and English tutors were rewarded for their 
good work, taking the reward sometimes to excess and having to be. 
carried dead drunk to their rooms in the early hours. Our English 
tutor, who had been with us on the estate for fifteen years, used always 
at such moments to sing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” at the top of his voice, 
only to be reprimanded the next day by our mother, who considered 
such an example bad for his pupils. A special thanksgiving service 
was said for us at the Cathedral of Saint Vladimir before we left— 
a pearl of tenth and eleventh century Byzantine architecture, wrought 
by the best artists at the Tsar’s orders, instinct with the eternal spirit 
of a happy, beloved and free Ukraine. 

That world is gone. The land of “rivers flowing with milk and 
honey ” has been turned into a cockpit of civil war; that land which: 
had never known what class-distinctions were, for the landowners 
were Cossacks, the Cossacks were peasants, and the black soil, the 
richest in the world, provided everything for everybody. Famine 
came. According to Soviet statistics more than five out of thirty- 
three millions died of starvation, and cannibalism stalked the land. 
Yet the standardisation of life on an industrial pattern could not 
destroy the historic spirit of the Ukraine, though the capital was 
transferred to Kharkov, a new industrial town with a non-Ukrainian 
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and non-agricultural population, and totalitarian war first visited a 
“ scorched-earth policy ” upon the land and the retreating, looting 


' enemy destroyed what was left. ‘ 


VLADIMIR DE  KOROSTOVETZ. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


AVE you understood me ? ” Hemustaskit threetimes, ‘These 
are the final chords of the work of Friedrich Nietzsche. Three 
times the same question, heading his last three aphorisms, 
written at the utter end of his intellectual life, just before mind and 
body sank for ever into twilight that preceded the total night which 
was to engulf him. Have you understood him? “ The Third Reich ” 
is regarded by many as the fulfilment of his theoretical and moral 
ideals, Brockhaus, the official German encyclopedia, informs us. 
Is the. Third Reich really his “ Realm of Dionysus” ? Is the Fuehrer 
really his “ superman ” ? The great philosopher’s own career can 
tell us something on this point. 

Nietzsche was born on .October 15th, 1844, twelve years after 
Goethe’s death and four years before the revolution of 1848. They 
were days of confusion, of preparation and, as some would say, of 


et 


‘transition. The French Revolution had swept over Europe. After 


it had passed, Feudalism still lingered in the stagnant morasses that it 
left behind, for the “ bourgeoisie” was not yeť strong enough to 
provide its own culture. In Europe, to the east of France, the 
nobility was still paramount -politically, economically and socially. 
Quite separate from these were the classes from which were drawn 
the workers, peasants and soldiers. The mentality of the middle 
class accepted this situation without question. At the universities 
Hegel was deifying the State ; in the barracks German youth was being 
drilled for the greater glory of God, King and country. It wasa dead 
and empty period devoid of any great hope or aspiration. Yet, 
quietly, busily, ceaselessly, a big battle was prepared. Nietzsche,was 
the misunderstood prophet of the great struggle that was to come. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche was given the Christian names of the 
King. His father, a pastor, had himself so christened him, for the 
boy had been born on the King’s birthday. The father was a servitor 
of royalty, like his model, Luther, who started the Prussification of 
Christendom ; in his youth he was a. tutor of princesses and always 
remained immensely proud of his royal contacts. As the youngest 
son it would have been Nietzsche’s natural fate to study theology, 
a department wherein his father could have advanced him, but the 
pastor died when the boy was only five, and these were the only years 
that he had of normal childhood in a normal family. He-played with 
Elizabeth, his sister, two years younger than himself, in the manse of 
Roecken, a village near Luetzen in Saxony. He saw the respect 
paid to his father as the representative of God on earth and preacher 
of His Word. Of course the child played parson himself, using and 
mouthing, as children will, the pompous ceremonies of the Church to 
the amusement of his sister and playmates. The appreciation of: his 
audience lent an exaltation and a sense of power to his childish 
imagination. He thus gained a great and imperishable experience 
which moulded his whole future thought, the establishment of his will 
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over others. Putting on the apron of his mother or the cook and 
standing on a footstool, he celebrated his new dignity. 

His father died and: the child’s happiness with him. The family 
left Roecken, and the little cathedral town of Naumburg became his 
second home. The boy was‘ henceforth’ the centre of a house òf 
women. His mother was not “ great ” like his father, but good, as 
were his grandmother, his two aunts and his sisters. It was a warm 
and sheltered nest. His boyish misconduct caused tears but brought 
no thrashing. The service of mother and cook influenced the boy 
strangely and profoundly. He struggled against this during the 
whole of his life, but he could never overcome it. Wherever he fled 
he would be followed’ by letters, gifts, packets of food and parcels of 
laundry, sent by his devoted womankind. It was they who formed - 
his taste, influenced his ideas of women, wrapped all he did or thought 
with a coat of warmth, care and narrowmindedness. Never a Hercules; 
he was always nursed in the Jap of Omphale. Later he tried to escape 
into marriage and proposed, almost in desperation, to some silly girl 
or blue-stocking, but he always returned again to the protective 
warmth of his ‘mother and aunts. He threw the hammer, but it 
got stuck in the wool balls of his womenfolk. ` 

At fourteen. he began to attend the famous public school of Pforta, 
near Naumburg, thence to Bonn to study. theology. Divinity soon 
repelled him and he changed it for philology. He grew to worship the 
“very distinguished scholar, Ritschl, whom he followed to Leipzig 
when Ritschi was forced to leave Bonn as a result of one of the usual 
petty intrigues. At Leipzig, Nietzsche came on. Richard Wagner, 
`- the musician, and sold his soul to him as did Faust to the devil. 
Ritschl, Nietzsche, Wagner,:all fled from the goosestep of Prussian 
guardsmen on their way to the battle of Königgrätz to the blue skies 
of Greek antiquity. They were all enthusiastic about the Eleusinian 
mysteries, while Bismarck and Moltke built up the German Empire, 
“the Second Reich,” from blood, iron, faith and piety. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, graduate, was no lonely or ascetic soul. He had friends, 
freedom and fun. His teachers respected him. . His friends loved 
him. The heavens of Homer arched above him. And his womenfolk 
still pursued him. These beautiful days could not last for ever. The ` 
University of Bale was seeking a classical lecturer, and Ritschl recom- 
‘mended his pupil. Nietzsche went to Bale, leaving behind friends 
and freedom, and entered the treadmill of an academic life. But he 
soon`had to interrupt his teaching activity to hurry back to Germany 
for military service. In 1867 he joined the Prussian artillery, but 
after falling from his horse he could only become a member of a 
“medical unit when the army took the field three years later. He 
hardly ever spoke of this experience. Once he mentioned it reluc- 
tantly and found it “ dreadful to talk about.” He undertook this 
work voluntarily from mingled love of country arid of humanity, but 
it was his first and last service to his country. 

After Sedan and Versailles he went back to humdrum Bale to 
convey to youths.the word of Dionysus. The dullness radiating 
from the conquering German Reich throughout Europe reached even 
Swiss Bale, where Burckhardt, Nietzsche and Overbeck, the three 
most famous German Professors, were struggling against the intel- 
lectual decline of the age, Nietzsche frequently went over to 
Triebschen, near Lucerne, to see his old friend, Richard Wagner. 
That former revolutionary and atheist, after eating for many years 
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the bitter bread of exile, had moved from the gigantic and romantic 
opera in the style of Rienzi or Lohengrin towards a “ German” art. 
For a time he was particularly interested in ancient Greece and he 
had for a time much in common with Nietzsche. Incited by the 
burning spirit of Wagner, Nietzsche sought what was always difficult 
for him, to systematise his own thinking. These were the circum- 
stances in which his first books were written. His life was bitter, 
tragic, ridiculous and typical. How different from the lives of other 


frustrated and shorn of triumph by lingering disease. He wished 
to make his life a model of what life should be; but he himself filled 
it with petty quarrels with colleagues, friends and relatives, and 
overloaded it with silly prescriptions of diet and medicine. He spoke 
of the landscape of life like one who is colour blind. He lived between 
tormented. self-observation and frenzied ecstasy. Typical of his 
pitiable state is his most used and abused quotation: “ With women 
don’t forget a whip ”—from a man who never had a whip or knew 
a woman ! He always preached health, being always ill. His whole 
work is nothing but the story of his own pathology expressed in terms 
of hero-worship. And yet, in spite of his many sufferings, he loved 
his work and life with passionate vigour. His whole work is remark- © 
able. It can be interpreted.as the work of a European genius. He 
was the first German philologist of the pompous eighties who broke 
the frame of the “ Reich ” and reached Europe with a few strokes 
of the wings of his genius. For the first time since the eighteenth 
century there was a real philosopher who was also a literary man. 
© | And he was the first “ Good European.” _ ; 
Beyond this European importance there remains Nietzsche’s meaning 
for the whole world. It is contained in what he himself calls the 
“transvaluation of all values.” He sought to comment upon and 
explain the entire history of the world according to his own psychology, 
in the manner of a Saint Augustine provided with all the scientific 
armaments of the nineteenth century. But it was clear from the 
beginning that this his interpretation of the world could not be carried 
on without fatal reaction. Sooner or later he was bound to perish. 
This identification of cosmos could not but lead him into a world 
where the old values were abolished and there were no new ones as 
yet. , He romanticised his life to the end. He brought everything 
into relation with himself and became a kind of gigantic commentator 
on his own being, playing Boswell to his own Johnson, a man meant 
to be a hero who got stuck in a sort of superhuman journalism. He 
had no other life than the life of books and newspapers, this gigantic 
` journalist without any response or echo. He suffered from this lack 
of echo and finally perished. For his Will to Powey was not of this 
world: it was nothing more than thè modést and human will to 
acknowledgment. It is a strange everit that mass movements should 
have a certain negative gift for choosing their models from the least 
suitable individuals. So it happened with the interpretation of 
Christ by Paul, with the identification of Rousseau with the ideas 
of the French Revolution, and so it happened in our days with the 
deification of Nietzsche by magicians.of the Third Reich. ; 
Nietzsche’s history is a chapter of German misunderstandings. 
The. first happened shortly after his death. His ethical principles 
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were misunderstood. That was the period of “ Sanine.” Every 
fellow with fair hair saw himself as a “ blond beast ” or as a “ super- 
man.” Liberty meant sexual licence. Bleibtreu, Voss, Dehmel, all 
these writers produced a sort of “ Jugendstil,” i.e. the superman 
for the super-cabaret. The whole thing was pompous and artificial 
even when absolutely harmless. The next misunderstanding of 
Nietzsche by Stefani George and his circle went very deep. For these 
poets and esthetes, Nietzsche was rather bard than fighter. They 
saw him as a prophet to George, like St. John to Christ. Most tragic 
was the misunderstanding in the First World War. The German 
officer constantly identified himself with Zarathustra. An English 
pamphleteer came near to the truth: “ The German is the superman.” 
- It was the heroic spirit of life taken from Nietzsche which made these 
officers and students dash into the trenches in Flanders with ‘more 
courage for death than life. For them Zarathustra meant a prophet 
of death. Another and equally tragic misinterpretation of the poor 
madman was by Fascism. It was no longer enough to die heroically 
in Nietzsche’s name but one must kill. Mussolini himself published 
yin. his socialist period in the Italian weekly Pensiero Romagniolo an 
pees on Nietzsche, and many years later, publicly and in Parliament, 
rofessed himself a disciple. He quoted from him: “ To live dan- 
. Berously—vivere pericolosamente ” and the phrase is very popular 
with Italian Fascists. The Duce, not sufficiently sure of Sorel as a 
suitable promoter of the Fascist movement, got hold of the skin 
of a dead lion to cover the spiritual nakedness of Fascism. Hitler 
himself never used this lion’s skin as adornment but contented himself 
with Nietzsche’s walking-stick, given him by his sister. Only 
Goebbels, a pupil of Gundolf, a Jewish literary Professor, got a faint 
notion of Nietzsche and brought it to the hearing of his Leader, thus 
trying to mix him up in the cake of National Socialism. 

These intentions became clear once and for all in a small pamphlet 
called Nietzsche and the German Future. Its author is Richard 
Oehler, Nietzsche’s. first cousin. It is concerned not so "much with 
his ethical teachings and estheticism as with his ideas + of race _and 
breed. Oehler contends that when He speaks of a Éu European race 
Which ought to be bred he is thinking only of the German race. But 
the official falsifications go even farther. His prophecies about 
philosophical nihilism have been transferred to political bolshevism. 
And Oehler crowns his work with the assertion that his poetical saying: 
“The masters of the earth shall replace the gods,” meant simply 
that the Germans of the Third Reich shall own not only earth but 
heaven! There is, however, a real parallelism between his philosophy 

- and Nazism, and that is their pathology. The feverish, tempestuous 
and confused atmosphere of Nietzsche’s last weeks in ‘Turin is now 
the keynote of the Third Reich. His staccato is closely related to 
the prestissimo of Hitler. In January, 1889, he issued manifestoes 
where it is said, among other things, “ I shall have all anti-Semites 
shot.” Or: “I shall shoot down‘the Kaiser.” It is the same tune 
as when the leader says “ I shall bring you the Reich of a Thousand 
Years, I the leader.” When, ten years ago, Frau Elisabeth Foerster- 
Nietzsche presented the Leader and Chancellor with her. brother’s 
walking-stick, did she know that in the hands of the Nazis sticks are 
not generally used so much for walking as for thrashing ? - 

“ Have you understood me ? aes 

No. Fritz Gross. 


VILLAGE MONEYLENDERS 
IN INDIA. 


W esse the present writer was a Famine Charge Officer in the 


+ 


Central Provinces of India in 1922, he came into frequent 

contact with strolling Moslem moneylenders, who were 
lending money to the starving peasantry at a rate of 150 per cent. 
per annum. The loans were being eagerly accepted. When Sir 
Henry Maine wrote Village Communities in East and West (in 1871) 
he gave our administrators in India serious warning concerning the 
damage which he foresaw to the primitive village community from 
moneylending, backed by our systems of finance and law. Anyone 
who has lived for many years amongst Indian villagers, as the present 
writer has done, knows that this warning was justified, and has been 
largely disregarded. Figures supplied by the India Office estimate 
the total agricultural indebtedness of India at (225,000,000 in IQII, 
-and at from four and a half to six times that amount in 1942. These 
figures err almost certainly on the side of caution. In the last genera- 
tion—medasuring generations by Western and not by Indian standards, 
for in India owing to the ever-increasing poverty generations pass much 
more quickly than here—the problem of village indebtedness has 
‘become immensely more acute. 

The fact that moneylenders, even if Hindu themselves, make a habit 
of using Moslem henchmen to do the dirty work of collecting their 
interest, makes for continual embitterment of Hindu-Moslem relations. 
Communal rioting is often the attempt of debt-slaves to get a little of 
their own back. f 
' Indebtedness also leads to the steady and dreadful increase of child- 
marriage. Eleanor Rathbone’s book on this subject shows that in a 
recent decennial period, in spite of enlightened: legislation against 
child-marriage, the total number of child husbands and wives went 
up by five millions. The fundamental cause for this horror is economic. 
Parents who are in hopeless debt-slavery have to get their daughters 
off their hands at the first possible moment. They cannot continue 
to support them, and the longer they leave the marriage, the larger, 
at least in many areas, the dowries have to be. 

Debt-slavery is even worse in the cities than in the country districts. 
A city-dweller of the depressed classes came to me once for help against 
a Moslem moneylender who had him in his grip. I got a Chartered 
Accountant friend of mine to investigate the conditions of the debt ; 
and he found that if nothing was repaid—and it was very hard to 
see how the man could repay anything on his scale of income—the 
debt, starting at £4, would in seven and a half years amount to £4,000. 
The rate of interest was a normal one for such debts. Moneylenders 
lie in wait at mill-gates, and often take from the mill-hands everything 
they have earned in pay during the month, merely allowing them a 
miserable pittance of food-grain to keep body and soul together till 
next pay day. In the country districts a large proportion of the 
peasants have to work as serfs on the lands which were once theirs or 
their fathers, but have come into the hands of moneylenders, despite 
all governmental policies to the contrary. In a typical village of 
Bihar investigated a few years ago by a relative of my own, it was 
found that the serfs—as in fact the peasantry had become—were paid 
only in the form of a food-dole worth a penny halfpenny a day, one- 
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sixth of the barest minimum on which a European could live in that 
district. ý 
Population, as is well known, is increasing in indi at present at the 
rate of about fifty millions per ten-year period. The total population 
is in the. neighbourhood of four times as great as it was when we took 
over control in the eighteenth century. There being no law of entail, 
agricultural holdings have been divided and subdivided, until in a 
vast number of cases they are now totally inadequate to support the 
* families settled on them. The produce from these holdings goes at 
harvest time, in a very large proportion of instances, straight into the 
storehouse of the moneylender, in payment of interest on debts in- 
curred perhaps generations back ; for it is regarded as a sacred duty 
to'take on one’s father’s debts. When prices begin to rise, as recently 
in Bengal, an almost irresistible temptation is put upon the money- 
lender to hold on to his stocks of food-grains, in other words to hoard. 
Every now arid then he may let a little go to market, but in the main 
he will hoard. In districts, and they are many, where the bulk of the 
population are debt-slaves, the result will be famine. Lord, Wavell 
was perfectly right when he declared récently to the Calcutta Chambers 
of Commerce that the famine in Bengal in 1943 was a man-made 
famine. It was man-made; and it was largely due tò moneylending. 
, In a-recent book a highly-placed Civil Servant in Burma has declared 
that, whereas in 1930 the bulk of the land in Lower Burma was held 
by peasant-proprietors, by 1940 two-thirds of it had*come into the 
hands of moneylenders, whose transactions weré backed by the big 
Rangoon banks. This may explain why the people of Burma were not 
more energetic in resisting the Japanese ; for a population thus in the’ 
grip of moneylenders -becomes rapidly undernourished and dispirited. 

The social and economic power of these moneylenders needs to be 
experienced to be believed. The village I know best in India, in 
which I have resided for‘long periods, was bought by a Mission from a 
moneylender who by his transactions and those of his immediate 
ancestors had come to own one hundred and fifty such villages. He, 
held fifty per cent. of the land tax free on condition that he collected 
the land-tax on the rest and forwarded it to Government. There is 
no need for me to emphasize the appalling stranglehold which a money- 
lender in such a position exercises over the peasantry. He is in fact 
a member of an almost omnipotent’ landed aristocracy. Observers 
of recent tendencies in Africa warn us that similar money-lending 
interests are to be seen emerging in British colonies there. 

The problem has long engaged the earnest attention of first-class 
minds in India ; and a variety of courageous attempts have been made, 
by legislation and, above all, by the starting of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, of which there are now well over one hundred thousand in 
India, to combat the appalling increase in rural poverty and in thé 
power of the moneylenders, During the period 1937-9, when Congress 
governments were in power in eight of the eleven provinces of British 
India, a number‘ of measures were passed to prevent land-alienation to 
moneylenders, to stop imprisonment for debt, to prevent the fore- 
closing of mortgages, to reduce arrears of rent, to cancel recent rent- 
increases, to secure tenancy, to end imprisonment for non-payment of 
rent, to cancel debts which had paid more than twice the principal in 

_ Interest, to limit interest, and to provide for the registration of money- 
lenders. Such legislation needs further implementing ; ; and it should 
be initiated and extended in all provinces. 
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The misery of the great mass of debt-slaves in India, and elsewhere: 
in the Empire,~passes all description. The pernicious moneylending: 
class battens ruthlessly on the suffering of the poor. Disease and: 
early death follow the malnutrition which such slavery causes. 

` The problem is urgent and pressing, and demands courageous and 
far-sighted action. Nearly one hundred years ago, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
who was later to become the famous Education Minister of 1870, 
wrote a report on the Irish Famine, in connection with which he had 
been engaged on relief-work. In the course of that report he used 
words which apply exactly to the situation in India to-day: “ Of this 
fact there can be no question, that the result of our social system 
is that vast numbers: of,our fellow countrymen, the peasants of one, 
of the richest nations the world ever knew, have not leave to live. 
Surely such a social result as this is not only a national misfortune 
but a national sin, crying loudly to every Christian citizen to remove it. 
No ‘one of us can have a right to enjoy either riches or repose until, 
to the extent of his ability, he tries to wash himself of all share in the 
guilt of this fearful inequality, which will be a blot in the history of 
our country and make her a byword among the nations.” 

Joun G. HoyLanp. 
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THE CONTROL OF PosT-WAR GERMANY. 


HE two wars of the century have persuaded the great majority 
| of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, perhaps also of the Russian people, 
that the Germany of the future must be forcibly restrained from 
committing'any further aggression. The basis of that conviction is not - 
merely an anti-German prejudice, nor a fear of Germany, nor an 
exultant sense of moral superiority. Itis the proved fact that the very 
qualities of the German people, their intellectual, scientific and artistic 
gifts, and their downright cleverness in technical performance, when 
combined with their capacity for discipline and for blind obedience to. 
any leader who may impose his authority over them, have made of 
Germany a potentially permanent menace to the world at large. The 
German people lack a sense of proportion. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, they are essentially uncontrolled in the degree to which they 
push their very discipline ; in other words there is no length to which 
they will not go, even to the defeat of what they know to be their own 
object, in obedience to political authority. 

Hitler, for instance, was able in the first instance to win their con- 
fidence by drumming upon the twin themes of an unfair Versailles 
war guilt clause (Article 231 of the treaty) and of Jewish domination : 
both of which theses, when first propounded, every German in his. 
bones felt to be true. Because the Germans knew that the guilt for 
the war could not have been wholly theirs, and because they knew in 
their own everyday experience that the Jews had taken advantage of 
the post-war disorders and, in particular, of the 1923 inflation to buy 
up German assets, and thereby to usurp financial, industrial and even 
professional control in the country’s activities; and because Hitler, 
day in, day out, told them what they knew to be true, they came to 
trust him. And behold! he led them a dance such as the world had 
seldom seen. They followed him in blind obedience when to the twin 
causes of repudiating the Versailles T reaty and of ousting the Jews 
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from their position of supremacy in German life, he added those of 
persecuting the Jews, of persecuting the Christians, of persecuting 
Germany’s neighbours, of gambling with their own lives for the domina- 
tion of Europe and of the world to satisfy what amounted to a madness 
of-ambition in himself. They gave him their devotion because he 
promised them liberation from the Versailles and Jewish dominations. 
They continued to give it him, as though habit had sapped their reason, 
when he proceeded to twist his promise and to substitute a new 
domination of his own: domination over themselves, over their own 
lives and their own religion, and over everything and everybody in the 
world he might order them to conquer for him. 

The Germans are indeed a dangerous race. They are too clever by 
half, so far as brains are concerned. They are utterly foolish in their 
lack of what. English people call horse sense, the lack of which notori- 
ously prevents people from seeing their own wood for their own trees. 
How is such a people to be constrained within the bounds of reason ; 
to be saved from themselves ; to be prevented from again inflicting 
grotesque and monstrous injury upon other peoples ; to be disciplined . 
in a true sense? It is arguable that this is likely to reveal itself as one ` 
of the great problems of our age. The official pronouncements of the 
United Nations have not as yet shown much imaginative appreciation 
of its real nature. The Atlantic Charter has pronounced as‘a war aim 
the “ final destruction of Nazi tyranny ’—an unnecessary aim, because 
the Germans themselves by virtue of the very lack of balance aforesaid 
will probably, when defeated and disillusioned, deal with Hitler as 
drastically as they dealt with the Kaiser before him—and has fore- 
shadowed the unilateral disarmament of Germany. It is true that 
Article 8 of the Atlantic Charter qualifies the purpose of such dis- 
armament as a temporary measure “ pending the establishment ofa 
wider and permanent system. of general security ” ; but the Treaty 
of Versailles in its preamble to Part V likewise conditioned the dis- 
armament of Germany therein prescribed as being imposed “ in order 
to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments. 
of all nations.” The danger is that the general purpose will have made 
no progress before the dragon’s teeth of renewed German bitterness 
over her particular suppression have been well and truly sown, and 
the harvest thereby ensured of still another Hitler. The Germans are 
of a grim and rigid mentality. They do not learn from their blunders. 
They are capable of adding a third to the series of national disasters 
already personified by the Kaiser and by Hitler. 

And let no one be so foolish as to imagine it to be possible to keep 
Germany down by force alone ; for therein we enter the domain of the 
human spirit, where physical and material force availeth little. Hitler 
had all the physical and material force at his disposal which his maxi- 
mum calculation could démand. Let us not repeat his mistake on our 
own behalf. Obviously, if. the German people are ever to be controlled, | 
their sense of discipline, their easy capacity for fanatic devotion, must 
` be canalised, not against us, but with us. We must, in short, use the 
- limited period of our post-war ascendancy to impose something that 
will engage the German sense of fairness. All human beings possess 
such a sense. In the case of German human beings it is capable of 
being swamped by fanatic obsession in a cause inéonsistent with it. 
Therefore we must act quickly at the moment of German disillusion. 
At the moment of her defeat’ Germany will present, so to speak, the 
spectacle of a newly ploughed-up land in which any seed, good or bad, 
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may be sown with the certainty of results, good or bad. We must get 
in our own seed first; and we must be careful that our own seed is 
worth sowing. In other words we must be careful to carry conviction 
to the average German mind that our purpose is not only to prevent 
Germany from again making war, but to prevent every other nation 
as well. 

The mistake made by the Treaty of Versailles was dictated by 
cowardice. We were afraid of a beaten and collapsed Germany. The 
German citizen, crying out from the-depths for a new sort of leader— 
—the Germans must above all things have a leader—found himself 
outside in the cold, bewildered and leaderless, and therefore at the 
mercy of the first clever scoundrel who raised.a banner for him to 
follow. He read the finished document of the Versailles Treaty. It 
began with the Covenant of the League of Nations, whereby “ The 
High Contracting Parties; In order to promote international co- 
operation and to achieve international peace and security, by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription of 
open, just and honourable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of international law as the actual 
rule of conduct among Governments, and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organised peoples with one another, Agree to this Covenant... .’’ Such 
honeyed words fell sweetly upon the ears of the average German, who, 
crushed and helpless, longed for a better lead to follow than that of the 
fallen Kaiser. He read on with growing “hope until he came to the 
Annex. He there read a list of the Original Members of the League of 
Nations Signatories of the Treaty of Peace. He counted thirty-two. 
Germany was not one of them. He next read the further list of States ` 
Invited to Accede to the Covenant, counting thirteen of them. Again 
Germany was not one of them. The effect produced upon him, as can 
readily be imagined and as in fact did happen, to the knowledge of 
those who were in touch with Germany at that time, was not merely 
that of a sudden and painful disappointment, a sense of being deliber- 
ately ignored and.outcast—the Germans being highly sensitive to 
emotional circumstance—but of a reasoned disillusion. It was a 
second disillusion. They had been disillusioned about their own way 
of life. They were now disillusioned about their victors’ way of life. 

The Germans are logical, too logical: they are often misled by 
attaching more importance to logical calculation than to illogical 
human spontaneity. In this case they reasoned in this sort of way: 
the Covenant of the League is wholly good, just the thing that we, 
in common with a stricken world, so sorely need; yet it does not 
make sense, for how can ‘! international co-operation,” and “ inter- 
national peace and security ”?” and.“ obligations not to resort to war,” 
etc., be of any value unless they embrace .all the nations of the 
world? Is Germany then not to be included in this “ obligation not 
to resort to war’’? «Then, how absurd! 

We had at our disposal a Germany who was willing to be enrolled 
in the right moral cause, and we excluded her from it ; and a Germany 
who sought something sensible, and we thrust upon her something | 
nonsensical. But, it will be objected by some critics, you cannot trust 
a German ; you must have a sanction against his betrayal of any good 
cause. Let the objection be admitted, even though, as any person 
experienced in affairs will tell you, any human being is less likely to 
betray a cause if he is trusted than if he i is distrusted. Let there be a 
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sanction. The argument here being made is that the German of the 
future is more likely to be effectively controlled if he be not given a 
gratuitous grievance ; if he feel that the system to which he is invited, 
or made, to conform is a just system, designed for the general good and 
not for the concealed purpose of one nation’s domination over another. 
Victory has its dangers and its temptations. A Turkish newspaper, 
Jumhurijet, quoted in this section of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
in the August number last year, observed that the Democracies, who 
when the war was going badly from their point of view proclaimed the 
equality and independence of all peoples, now when it is going well 
propose to divide the world into armed and disarmed States, and to 
subject the latter to the former. If we are wise, we shall pause before 
rejecting impartial criticism. What is the most effective sanction 
against another war? In living memory we have tried without success 
a League of Nations, and have tried the Locarno application of the 
League’s central principle, which is that of an automatic combination . 
of the signatories against an aggressor. Disarmament has not been 
` tried except in its exclusive application to the defeated enemy: a 
foregone failure. 

To the mind of straightforward thinkers a system of general dis- 
armament would clearly be the most effective sanction against war ; 
but the. expedient is dismissed by many thinkers who claim to be 
realist on the ground that the human race is not yet ripe for such 
sterling common sense. Why, they ask, waste time on something we 
iknow will not be‘done ? It is, one must confess, a remarkable thing that 
For two whole centuries schemes of disarmament have been propounded ; 
yet that none of them has led’to practical achievement. As long ago as 
1632 the Abbé de Saint-Pierre (C.I. Castel de Saint-Pierre) published . 

. a volume entitled Mémoires pour rendre la Paix Perpetuelle, in which 
he proposed a scheme of real disarmament, closely akin to that pro- 
posed by the Pope in our own time, based upon the principle of abolish- 
ing all armies and of maintaining only national forces strong enough to 
maintain internal civil order. In our time both Benedict XV during 
the last war and Pius XII during the present war have roundly declared 
that only through disarmament can the nations escape from the 
tyranny of war. In his Twenty-five Years, Sir Edward (later: Lord) 
‘Grey, quondam Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, wrote: 
“‘ More „than one true thing may be said about the causes of the 
-war [the War of 1914-18], but the statement that comprises ~ most 
truth is that militarism, and armaments inseparable from it, made 
war inevitable. Armaments were intended to produce a’ sense of 
‘security In each nation—that was the justification put forward in 
‘defence of them. What they really did was to produce fear in every- 
‘body. Fear causes suspicion and hatred ; it is hardly too much to say 
that, between nations, it stimulates all that is bad, and depresses all 
that is good. . . . The enormous growth of armaments in Europe, the 
‘sense of insecurity and fear caused by them—it was these that made 
war inevitable. This, it seems to me, is the truest reading of history, 
‘and the lésson that the present should be learning from the past in the 

- interest of future peace, the warning to be handed on to those who 

come after us.’ 
` The lessons of experience, however, are notoriously the hardest to 
learn. Alfred Nobel, repenting of the hideous experiments he had made 

‘with nitroglycerine, once said to Bertha von Suttner : “ Perhaps my 

-factories will put an end to war even sooner than your Congresses ; on‘ 
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_the day when two army corps may mutually annihilate each other in 
a second, probably all civilised nations will recoil with horror and 
„disband their. troops.” Nobel was wrong; and he knew nothing of 
aeroplahes, nor of the havoc they were destined to spread as a result 
of his own discoveries. Neither horror nor reason nor experience 
apparently can persuade men to abandon the instruments of their own 
destruction. It happens that initiative after initiative towards dis- 
armament has broken down because distrust in the efficacy of any 
particular machinery to that end has had the effect in advance of pre- 
venting any such machinery from being ever seriously tried or even 
seriously contemplated. The American Plan of 1899 proposed the 
abolition of land armaments and the pooling of navies as an interna- 
tional police force. It was submitted to the first Hague Conference 
(May 18th-July 29th, 1899), which had been convened to attempt the 
carrying into practice of an ideal of international peace expressed in 
the famous Rescript of the Tsar of all the Russias, dated August 12th, 
1898. The conference was a failure. The American Plan was restated 
in the form of a Joint Resolution of the Congress of the United States 
in 1910: passed by the unanimous vote of both Senate and House of 
Representatives and signed by President Taft on June 25th of that 
year. The resolution read thus: “ Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That a commission of five members be appointed by the 
President of the United States to consider the expediency of utilising 
existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments 
of the nations of the world by international agreement, and of con- 
stituting the combined navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and report upon 
any other means to diminish the expenditure of governments for 
military purposes and to lessen the probability of war.” Four years 
later (let history itself write the grim epitaph) there ‘began what 
General Smuts in 1942 described as a Thirty Years War. The American 
Plan was as complete a failure as the Tsar’s Rescript. 

The failures continued to accumulate. During the last war`the Pope 
suggested disarmament as a solution of international trouble; and 
Cardinal Gasparri wrote a letter to Mr. Lloyd George, British Prime 
Minister, to explain how in practice the Pope’s suggestion might be 
carried out. That letter, dated September 28th, 1917, contained this 
passage: “. . . The Holy Father, out of regard for the belligerent 
Powers, did not think it well to suggest in his letter [i.e. the Peace Note 
of August Ist, 1917] means suited to establish and maintain that 
mutual and simultaneous disarmament which all desire, and which is 
the true basis of peace and prosperity. He preferred rather to leave 
the choice of such means to the Powers themselves. But he considers 
that the only ‘practical and easily attainable means is the following: 
there should be an agreement between all civilised nations, including 
non-belligerents, to abolish, mutually and simultaneously, obligatory 
. military service; an arbitration court should be set up to decide 
international disputes, and as a sanction against any nation which 
attempted to re-establish conscription, or which refused to submit its 
international differences to arbitration or to accept the court’s decision, 
a general boycott should be established. To leave aside other argu- 
ments, the recent examples of England and America prove that the 
voluntary system of military service can provide all the force needed 
for the maintenance of public order, while not furnishing the‘enormous 
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„armies that modern warfare calls for. And so, if by a common agree- 
ment conscription were abolished and the voluntary system introduced, 
we should, without any disturbance of public order, bring about ' 
disarmament almost automatically, with all the results therefrom 
accruing to the establishment of a lasting peace between the nations 
(as far as that is possible in this world) and to the restoration of the 
exhausted finances of the several states in'the shortest possible time, 
to say nothing of other advantages that everyone can easily envisage. 
Conscription has been the real cause of many great evils for now more 
than a century: in the mutual simultaneous abolition of conscription 
lies the sole remedy.” 

That suggestion in its turn was a failure. How far the world went 

on to deteriorate was shown by the fact that not only was Benedict XV’s 
suggestion wholly ignored, but Britain and the United States them- 
selves went on to abolish their system of voluntary service and to 
adopt conscription. Next in the order came the abortive 1919 League 
of Nations with its Article 8 of the Covenant: “ The Members of the 
League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions.” Next, the so-called Disarmament Conference of the League of 
Nations, meeting in 1932, presented a frantic. spectacle of nearly 
every Human emotion except a desire on anybody’s part to disarm. 

During the present war we have the Atlantic Charter (August 14th, 
1941), in which. Mr. Winston Churchill. and Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. 
proclaim by the eighth principle that “ they believe all the nations of 
the world for realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to the 
abandonment of force.” But, they continue: “ Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land,-sea or air armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential.” They add the promise that “ they will 
likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments.” 
It was at Christmas 1939 that Pope Pius XII, in his peace ‘points, 
postulated “ that the nations ‘be delivered from the slavery imposed 
upon them by the race for armaments and from the danger that 
material force, instead of serving to protect the right, may become an 
overbearing and tyrannical master. The order thus established requires . 
a mutually agreed organic progressive disarmament, spiritual as well 
as material, and security for the effective implementing of such an 
agreement.” 

_ What does the sum of this gloomy tale amount to? The world as 
‘a.whole wants peace, and wants disarmament; yet despite half a 
century of unprecedented disaster we have not in our statesmanship 
moved beyond the stage of envisaging the disarmament of our enemies 
and of aspiring to a sanction such as will prevent those enemies from. - 
rearming. Broadcasting on July 23rd, 1942, Mr. Cordell Hull, the 
United States Secretary of State, said: “It is plain fact that some 
international agency must be created which can—by force if necessary 
.—keep the peace among the nations in the future. . . . Itis equally clear 
that in the process of re-establishing order the United Nations must 
exercise surveillance over‘ aggressor nations until such time as the 
latter demonstrate their willingness and ability to live at peace with 
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other nations:’’ On the same day Mr. Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, in a speech at Nottingham, said: “ After this war the 
problems of peace will be urgent. We lost the last peace because the 
nations failed to work for it with the same energy they displayed in war. 
We dare not make the same mistakes, nor take the same risks, with 
Germany again, The disarmament of the aggressor powers must be 
complete.” 

It is clear that the gnawing fear which has frustrated.every cule 
towards disarmament in the past is still at work. Is it wrong to stride 
ahead with an idealist swing in our gait, merely because all the indica- 
tions point to the probability that when the war ends and thé peace 
arrangements are discussed, the overwhelming motive will still be the 
disarmament of Germany and a machinery for keeping her disarmed ? 
Is the broader sweep of idealism and (which is the same thing) common 
sense not yet to be in fashion? Lord Carson, a man versed in practical 
politics, once observed of the League of Nations that its historic and 
perhaps decisive function might well be “ to make peace fashionable.” 
We all tend to conform to what is fashionable. But Lord Carson’s hope 
in its turn was destined at that time to be disappointed. Would a 
similar hope now be destined to a like fate ? It certainly looks as if the 
next phase of the great adventure of civilisation is to be a second 
attempt to do what we failed to do a quarter of a century ago: toget 
Germany down and to keep her down. Even on that level, however, 
the practical question that must command the interest of those who 
make the plans, is. this: how best can we control post-war defeated 
Germany? | i 

Let it not be forgotten that the Treaty of Versailles went into this 
question of control in some detail. In Part V of that treaty (Military, 
-Naval and Air clauses), section IV provided (Articles 203 to 2x0) for 
Inter-Allied Commissions of control. For instance: “‘ All the military, 
naval and air clauses contained in the present Treaty, for the execution 
of which a time limit is prescribed, shall be executed by Germany under 
the control of Inter-Allied Commissions specially appointed for this 
purpose by the Principal and Associated Powers ” (Article 203). The 
following articles prescribed the detail of-the work thereby to be 
accomplished. The commissions were to ensure the delivery, destruc- 
tion, demolition and rendering useless of all military appliance ;: the 
cost involved was to be borne by the German Government; they were 
to set up their control organisation in Berlin ; they were to be entitled 
to visit any part of German territory whenever they thought fit, or to 
send sub-commissions for the purpose ; the German Government was 
to give all necessary facilities, all necessary information: or docu- 
ments, and to provide at its own cost all necessary labour and material 
needed for the work of dismantling, demolishing, destroying or render- 
ing military appliance useless ; and the German Government was to 
‘pay for the cost and upkeep of the commissions themselves. In great 
detail the treaty outlined the scope of the work to be done in destroying 
military stocks, munitions, factories, fortresses ; in breaking-up ships 
under construction in building yards, taking delivery ' of all surface 
ships, submarines, salvage ships, docks and the tubular dock, docu- 
ments about designs of warships, models of guns, torpedoes, explosives, 
wireless apparatus, etc., and similarly in taking delivery or destroying 
all aircraft, aerodromes, sheds, landing-grounds, depots, factories, 
material, documents, including a full list of personnel engaged in the 
air force; etc. 
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It was as complete an organisation for disarming Germany as was 
Hitler’s organisation for making war in 1939: and both failed of the 
purpose they had in view. Why? Because they contained within — 
themselves a challenge to the spirit of man. Hitler galvanised the © 
opposition of the British people to the last drop of their blood, because 
he was out to dominate them. The Treaty of Versailles galvanised the 
opposition of the German people to such a pitch that in due course they 
followed a blackguard into the jaws of death, rather than accept the 
humiliation of being forcibly disarmed and controlled by Powers who 
themselves retained their armaments. Is it not clear that disarmament 
is bound to .fail—because of the challenge implied to the independent 
spirit of man by unilateral disarmament—unless it be general, im- 
partial, equal, universal? There is, of course, a risk in total disarma- 
. ment. Was there not a risk, however, in the 1919 attempt at unilateral 
_disarmament ? The risk materialised in the person and the menace of 

Adolf Hitler, than whom a greater danger has seldom dawned upon 
the horizon. Suppose, when the disarmament commission had worked 
in Berlin, a corresponding commission had worked in London ;' the 
German people, knowing that Britain was being disarmed, would the 
more willingly have submitted to their own disarmament. There would 
have been no humiliation, no'challenge. If a commission be possible for 
disarming one country, a commission is‘ possible for disarming all 
countries. Where the one expedient certainly failed, and must fail, 
the other might succeed, for it has in it the predisposition to success. 

In these great matters of human progress a little courage, a little 
faith, and no compromise, are necessary. It is all or nothing. It may be 
that the world is not yet ready for what will be the greatest step 
forward in our political civilisation, namely what Mr. Litvinov in 1932 

proposed as total, immediate, permanent, and universal disarmament. 
If not, we might at least save ourselves the disgrace of repeating the 
same mistakes as before ; and bend ourselves to the prospect of the 
next war, and the next. s 

GEORGE GLASGOW, 

September oth, 1944. l 
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RUSSIAN CHRISTIAN PROPHETS.* 


Mr. Zernov’s account of three Russian prophets is illuminating and 
significant. Should certain readers detect special pleading in hif presenta- 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Church, it does not impair his main contention. 
‘Three diverse and highly gifted representatives of Christian Russia, Khomia- 
kov, Dostoevsky, and Soloviev, foresaw during the nineteenth century 
the present crisis of civilisation, and the leading rôle Russia was destined to 
play through her realisation of community binding different races and 
cultures, and as a bridge between East and West. A leitmotif is their 
insistence on man’s endowment of absolute freedom which enables him to 
co-operate with or rebel against his creator. Dostoevsky in particular, 
whose novels depict the underworld of the unconscious and irrational, 
faced the price of that freedom and saw in human degradation the proof 
‘of men’s responsibility and independence. “Christ can be found,” he 
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taught, “ only by those who are not afraid of freedom ; and only those are 
free who have conquered the fear of suffering—the one and only source of 
true knowledge.”’ Like Khomiakov, he distrusted the clericalism and 
legalism of the Roman Church as a defective interpretation“of Christianity, 
whose ideal of unity based on authority suppressed men’s creative freedom. 
Protestants. likewise had sinned against Christian fellowship, disregarding 
its obligations. f 

“ The communion of love,” wrote Khomiakov, “ is indispensable for the 
understanding of truth; all true knowledge is based on love, and is un- 
obtainable without it. The highest knowledge of truth is beyond the reach 
of an isolated mind; it is open only to a society of minds bound together 
by love.” Soloviev “ frankly acknowledged that the Eastern Church had 
paid as dearly for the split as Western Christendom,” insisting that only a 
reintegrated Church could Christianise the world. Hence his fruitless 
approaches to members of the Roman Communion and conviction “ that 
the historic churches had to disappear to give place to some new and higher 
realisation of Christian truth.” ° š 

All three prophets regarded the social application of the Christian gospe 
as Russia’s particular task, declaring that secular revolution with its reliance 
on force could never achieve men’s hopes. -To transform earth into heaven" 
was the mission of the Christian Church, truly conceived as “ a free theo- 
cracy,” and thereby “the proper channel for the Holy Spirit.” All three 
bore witness to the Christian convictions and values of unlettered Russians, 
and deplored that educated and westernised Russians should cut themselves ` 
off from this native tradition. “ The Russian people,” Dostoevsky declared 
and revealed, “ know Christ in their heart and possess his true image,” 
‘while foreseeing that Russians whose mentality he depicted would be the 
first to put into practice atheistic doctrines formulated in Europe. In 
conclusion, the author emphasises how his Church in its battle with the 
omnipotent Soviet State, though deprived of “leaders, organisation or 
programme, has remained invincible and steadfast ’’—a fact which the 
recent restoration of the Patriarchate serves to illustrate. Its members, as 
predicted, refuse to abandon their faith in Christ, “ for they realise that 
without Him life has no purpose, and that no sacrifice really matters so 
long as one is in communion with Him.” “A large section of the Russian 
people,” the author states, ‘ after having experienced the godless rule, have 
reaffirmed their faith in the unique truth of Christ’s teaching.” The daring 
and speculative imagination of Russian prophets seems at times to run 
away with them in disregard of the actual, as conceived by Western Chris- 
tians. But how greatly Russian imagination and capacity for uttermost 
fidelity and sacrifice would enrich and strengthen a Toler Church ! 

.P. H. 


THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEAN AGE.* 


This original and well-informed book bears as its sub-title the words 
“ A study of the transfer of Western Civilisation and its renewal in other 
Continents.” As such it may be regarded as a sequel or supplement to 
Professor Ramsay Muir’s Expansion of Europe, written some thirty years 
ago. Professor Muir in his masterly work traced through the three centuries 
that ended in 1914 the spread of European influence throughout the rest 
of the world. He pictured the human race as predominantly moulded by 
European institutions and ideas. Dr. Fischer, largely as the result of the 
events of 1914-43, shows how profoundly tendencies have changed. On 
the one hand, owing to the devastations of war, both the cultural standards 
and also the economic ascendancy of Europe have declined ; on the other 
hand, new centres of culture and economic power have developed, particu- 
larly in Latin America, the United States, the British Dominions, and 
Asiatic Russia. 

* The Passing of the European Age. By Eric Fischer. Harvard University Press. 
$2.59. 
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In a series of detailed studies, which show an -amazing wealth of exact 
information, Dr. Fischer examines the development of the Spanish and - 
Portuguese States of the New World, indicating various ways in which their 
independent mode of life has affected the ideas and institutions of the Old ` 
World. Still more in detail and even more impressively does he trace the 
influence of America and the British Dominions upon the Mother Country. 
New York, Montreal, Cape Town, Canberra, and Wellington, not only go 
their own ways regardless of Britain, but also act as pioneers whose example 
Britain is constrained and glad to follow. He shows how one or other of 
these distant centres has led the way in communal organisation, industrial 
invention, political experiment, social reconstruction, and even in such 
spheres as philosophy and religion. Turning to Russia, he portrays the 
marvellous development of Siberia since 1919, enumerates its vast un- 
touched resources, and predicts that, owing to the ruin of Russia in Europe 
effected by the German invaders, the centre of gravity of the Russia of the 
future will inevitably lie east of the Urals. In a powerful chapter entitled 
“ The Tragedy of Germany,” he argues that while Britain, France, and 
other colonising nations have been wise enough to allow their overseas 

_ dominions to develop their own civilisation, Germany, with obsolete sixteenth- 
century ferocity, has showed her determination to stamp her own “ Kultur ” 
and‘ her own ascendancy upon all her subject peoples in all continents. 
Hence the fury of hatred which she has universally excited. The general 
‘impression conveyed by Dr. Fischer’s study is not óne of gloom, such as 
that generated by Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West, but rather one of 
hope that the rich fruits of European civilisation, although they will cease 
to flourish dominantly in their original homes, will yield still more luxuriant 
yates in their new homes overhills and a ' 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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A HISTORY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY.* 


Sir William Harcourt asked a vital question seventy years ago. “I 
don’t admire,” he said, “ a grand maternal government which ties night-caps 
on a grown-up nation by Act of Parliament. The policy of the Liberal 
party has been for generations a policy of emancipation from restrictions, 
and is it now to begin to forge fetters for the free ? ” The problem which 
worried Harcourt is with us to-day in much more acute form, and the 
future of our heritage of freedom depends upon the answer. Sir Henry 
Slesser gives a good account of the advance of collectivism after the Home 
Rule split of 1886. Two great contests opened within the Liberal ranks, 
one hardly perceptible, except to such men as Auberon Herbert, the other 
plain and evident to the whole electorate. The first was the struggle between 
the traditional individualists and those who believed in the compatibility 
of freedom with increased State direction. The second was the struggle 
between the Liberal Imperialists like Rosebery and the Cobdenites and 
Gladstonians, like Campbell-Bannerman, Morley, Harcourt, Bryce ‘and 
Reid, who, understanding the ‘connection between aggressive nationalism 
and economic autarky, condemned the South African War. Sir Henry 
Slesser shows how the bellicose policies of Chamberlainite Imperialism, .in 
which Asquith and Grey, despite their free trade faith, concurred, almost 
inevitably produced a protectionist reaction against the cardinal doctrine 
of free trade. For, although the issue was rarely stated in this way in 
1903- -6, the argument against free trade was largely military, and free trade 
was ‘a necessary part of the. Cobdenite conception of nations and their 
peoples as trading entities peacefully exchanging goods and services for the 
benefit of the whole world—a ‘ bag-man’s millennium,’ as that early Fascist, 
Carlyle, called it.” Small wonder that protectionism followed imperialism 
and that when, later, free trade was overthrown in 1932, protectionism brought 
more vicious forms of collectivism in its train. 

* By the Right Hon.-Sir Henry Slesser. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
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This history covers three ‘and a half centuries, beginning with Peter 
Wentworth and ending with Ramsay Muir. It comprises nine chapters 
and falls into three sections. » The first, after describing the evolution of 
“ Old Whiggery ” down to Rockingham, Shelburne and Fox, carries on the 
story to the Whig-Canningite-Radical fusion and the passing of the First 
Reform Act. The second discusses laissez-faire, foreign policy and the 
coming of democracy. The third deals with the schism in 1886, the period 
in the wilderness, and the great Administrations of 1906-15, culminating i in 
the Lloyd George-Asquith rivalries, participation in the National Govern- 
ment, the resignation of Sir Herbert (now Viscount) Samuel and ten col- 
leagues i in protest against the Ottawa Agreements (September, 1932), the 
party’s resumption of its independence, and the entry into the Churchill 
' Coalition (May, 1940). I would make two criticisms of Sir Henry’s treat- 
ment of the theme. First, in narrating the history of the party as an 
institution, he touches only very lightly upon its political philosophy. The 
ingredients of Liberal theory—-Locke’s teaching, Foxite Whiggery, Bentham- 
ite Utilitarianism, Cobdenism and the Manchester School, Millite and 
Spencerian Individualism, the Nonconformist contribution—all demand, 
detailed analysis. Secondly, like many others, he does not sufficiently 
impress his readers with the vital significance of the years 1859-68. Those 
years were, as Mr. W. E. Williams has shown in The Rise of Gladstone to the 
Leadership of the Liberal Party, a meeting-point of two political generations 
——a formative period not only for Mr. Gladstone but for Britain and British 
Liberalism—yet most historians desert the sixties for the forties or the 
eighties. 

Commenting upon prospects and potentialities in a judicial and judicious 
summing-up, Sir Henry suggests that a Liberal resurrection will depend 
upon the recapture of the basic quality of personality. But, says he, “ if 
the present collective outlook persists or develops, the very notion may be 
incomprehensible to future generations.” That is the crux of the matter. 
The concept of personality is now threatened ‘by the supersession of the rule 
of law by bureaucratic ordinance, by an attempt to perpetuate industrial 
conscription into peacetime,.by several White Papers now before Parlia- 
ment and the public, by Whitehall’s assumption of powers properly belonging 
to local government, by the cartelist-socialist alliance against the small 
trader. It was never more obvious than to-day that the common law, the 
rights and liberties of man, free trade, and free competitive capitalism are 
all one and the same cause. If the Liberal party, even at this late hour, 
dedicates itself once’more to that cause—to the libertarian ideal—its future 
may yet be as glorious as its past. 

i ‘ DERYCK. ABEL. 


TWO CONDUCTORS.* 


No two modern conductors have attained wider international recognition 
than the German Furtwängler and the Englishman Beecham—Furtwangler 
with the famous Berlin Philharmonic, old-established National Orchestra, 
Beecham with the private body of players known as the London Phil- 
harmonic, got together, trained and mainly financed by himself. Dr. 
Berta Geissmar is of German-Jewish extraction. Her book is the chronicle 
‘from 1922 of the activities of these two musicians viewed from her own 
most arduous vantage ground of Organising Secretary and Manager, first 
to Furtwängler until Nazi anti-Semitism drove her from her own country, 
when she at once accepted Beecham’s offer to function similarly for the 
London Philharmonic, Round her two chief protagonists she crowds 
musical celebrities, scientists, politicians, financiers, handling them all with 
wit, skill, and a lively insight into human nature. She draws a vivid 
contrast between orderly routines: of State-controlled music’ in Germany 
and our characteristically haphazard methods—sharply stigmatised by 
Beecham as shameful starvation procedures. 

` * The Baton and the Jeckboot. By Berta Geissmar. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
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If music is the most universal of all the arts it.is also the most costly and 
complex to maintain. Curiously enough, since the 1914-18 war, out of a 
queer jumble of private and municipal enterprises and enthusiasms, legacies 
bequeathed by wealthy amateurs, grants and endowments from philan- 
thropic trusts such as the -“ Carnegie ” and “ Pilgrim,” precious help from 
the British Council, and during the present war. the outstanding work of 
C.E.M.A. and ENS. A., music has gradually been taking a significance in 
the national consciousness of the British people unknown since Shakespeare’s 
day. ‘The rest of the world is looking more and more to this small island 
as the central stronghold of the art. 

With regard to State control of a people’ s music, ever! in the paliny days. 
when Austrian and German kinglets, princes and atchdukes created’ a 
music Mecca for foreign visitors, State Ruling was not altogether Utopia 
Unlimited. A Mozart and a Schubert could die in its midst poor and 
neglected. Again, the geriius of Bach had to wait over a century to be 
discovered, and then, not by the German State, but by the Jew, Mendels- 
sohn. In Russia, also, it was hardly the State Opera and Ballet organis- 
ations which at the outset encouraged the great efflorescence at the beginning 
oflast century. This national heritage was fostered rather by the composers 
and wealthy amateurs. As to any chaotic conditions in our own contem- 
porary musical arena, it has. always been noticeable in our history that the 
British genius rises best to the occasion at the most chaotic moment. 

In lighter,vein, Dr. Geissmar is a delightful vaconteuse. Thus, in 1936, 
when Hitler was still currying favour with England, he welcomed Beecham 
and his London Philharmonic to Germany with genuine ovations. Speaking 
of the’ forthcoming Coronation festivities in London, the Fiihrer made a 
tentative remark that, were it not for the inéonvenience which he felt he 
might entail, he would dearly have liked to participate. Quite pleasantly, 
Sir Thomas assured him that there would be no inconvenience at all. British 
hospitality meant leaving our guests alone to do exactly as they liked. 
Rudolph Hess again told Beecham how impressed and yet astonished he 
was at the admirable discipline of the London Philharmonic. He had not 
expected the trait in a group of ‘Englishtnen.” “ Oh well,” answered Sir 
Thomas, “ our brand of discipline isn’t always apprehended elséwhere— 
instead of submitting to it from others, wé merely impose it on ourselves.” 
Dr. Golsmes. s pages sparkle with such gems from cover to cover. 

A. E. KEETON. 


THOUGHTS ON WAR.* 


These “ thoughts ” consist of extracts from books and articles written — 


by Captain Liddell Hart over a long period of years, and grouped into new 
chapter headings. They thus constitute a literary crazy-quilt of passages 
divorced from their original contexts, with the result that the work shows 
a certain lack of clear purpose and is “ patchy ” in its.structure. A writer 
dealing with controversial matters, and citing his own works, should give 
titles and pages. He omits this, and on checking up citations ‘with original 
texts one discovers repeatedly that the omission of the context’ has pro- 
foundly modified the sense as here given. Thus the passage in Thoughts, 
line 38, p. 49, to line 56, p. 50, is taken from Paris, pp. 41-68, and was 


originally an uncritical acceptance of the totalitarian air war doctrine. ` 


Lines 28-34, p. 31, are taken from When Britain Goes to. War, pp. 55-56, and 
in the original form argued that the puny air forces available to either side 
at the outbreak of any war, e.g., 1939, would reduce to chaos the mobilis- 
ation of a modern “ horde-drmy.” “ One can’ picture hordes of starving 
soldiery pouring over a countryside—their own countryside—which otherwise 
might have been able to live upon its own local stipplies until the flow of 
traffic was restored.” The Allies in Normandy, with an air superiority 
undreamt of in 1933, have come nowhere near to reducing the German 
Army to the predicted state of chaos. 
* Thoughts on War. By Liddell Hart. Faber & Faber. 15s. 
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Nobody wishes to be unfair to Captain Liddell Hart, but the British 
Army and its generals have also got some claims to faimess. What excuse 
is there for maintaining at the present juncture that the main factor in the 
collapse of Germany in the last war was,“ economic pressure” ? Had it 


been merely a matter of economic pressure, Germany could have carried | 


on till doomsday. It was military pressure, not economic pressure, which. 
wrought the ruin of Kaiser-Germany, just as much as it will, we hope, bring 
the ruin of Hitler-Germany. It was the grinding pressure of the continuous 
land -assaults which wore down German resources in men and material, 
and it was the decisive defeat of the German Army which induced Luden- 
dorff to hoist the white flag. Nothing less than the decisive defeat of the 
German Army will induce Germany to hoist the white flag to- day. 

Of six references to Haig in this book, not one represents him in a favour- 
able light. Haig haunts Captain Liddell Hart like King Charles’s head in 
David Copperfield, and every time he sees the apparition he must heave a 
brick at it. If Haig was wrong at times in his estimates of weapons, he’ 
was no “ wronger ” than Captain Liddell Hart. He could no more choose 
his own weather for Paschendaele than could Montgomery his for Nor- 
mandy. Haig, with the caste-feeling. and stiffness of Marryat’s Captain 
Delmar, R.N., had all Delmar’s finer attributes too, and Delmar, at the 
bottom, was a gallant gentleman and an exceptionally able officer. So 
was Haig. It was with Haig’s grim spirit that Stalin turned upon the 
- German invaders. In the matter of casualties, sufferings; appalling weather 
conditions, terrible as were the ordeals of the Somme and Paschendaele; 
they were not nearly so bad as the experiences of the Russian armies in 
their winter counter-offensives of 1941-2 and 1942-3. Had Stalin refused 
to make these sacrifices and to face these conditions Russia would have 
been beaten. The historian of The Ninth Division, himself a practical 


soldier, and writing with war realities fresh in mind, passes a wiser judgment `; 


on Haig : “The wearing-out battles when the foe was encountered at the 

zenith of his strength, with all their disappointments and mistakes, alone 

made possible the gigantic advances of the end.” Mr. Churchill said 

recently, “ It was the Russian Army which mauled the guts out of the 

German Army.” It was the British armies under Haig which “ mauled 
the guts out of the German Army ” in the låst war. 

i Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


‘ APPEASEMENT” YEAR. 


The year 1938,* famous for Neville Chamberlain’s ill-fated attempt to. 


prevent the war by a policy of appeasement, was so filled with diplomatic 
activity that the resultant material has needed two volumes for its pre- 
sentation. In the first, the chief interest centres on the Anglo-German 
drama, on the British Government’s attempt to stem the Nazi tide by 
reason and good sense, while building a second line of defence in the form of 
' alliances or agreements with other threatened Powers. It contains the 
documents about Mr. Eden’s resignation, prompted by his rejection of the 
Government’s method rather than of its aims. It includes also the sub- 
sidiary matter of the Anglo-Italian Agreement and the recognition of the 
Italian Empire, destined to be so short-lived, the strengthening of the 
Anglo-French alliance, likewise destined to a short career, the Anglo-Irish 
agreements with their bearing on the immensely important Irish ports, 
the activities of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente, the Russian 
proposal for a conference against aggression, and Italy’s claims on Tunis, 
Corsica and Nice. In the Far East the interest is absorbed by China’s 
continued resistance after the fall of Nanking, Hankow, and Canton: an 
important setback to Japan, spelling the end of her hopes of a quick conquest 
of the “co-prosperity sphere.” There is added a dossier of Chinese and 
Japanese war-aims pronouncements. The American continent provides 
three categories of diplomatic documentation : the ideological opposition of 


* Documents on International Affairs, 1938. Volume I. Edited by Monica Curtis. 
(Oxford University Press.) Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 35s. 
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‘the United States to lawless aggression, the development of Geria 
solidarity at the Lima Conference, and the affairs of Chaco and Mexico. 
As for the main drama unfolded in the volume, the dispute will, no doubt, 
long continue whether Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax or Mr. Eden 
were “ right ” : right, that is, in their tactical attitude towards Germany, 
-for there was no issue in essential purpose. It.is all too easy to see the 
argument both ways ; but what the volume does not, because it cannot, 
disclose, is the’ unwritten motive that actuated the Prime Minister as it 
actuated Quintus Fabius Maximus in the third century B.c.: the motive 
of deliberate delay which earned the latter the surname’ “ Cunctator.” 
There were no tanks, guns, or planes in the country ; and Mr. Chamberlain 
was primarily a realist, though his pacific sincerity was above suspicion. 
The trouble, as Lord Halifax put it, is that “some people think one way 
is the best, and other people think, another way is the best.” At any rate, 
here we have the chapter and verse for the argument that “ in war, which- 
ever side may call itself the victor, there are no winners, but all are losers ” 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and that “if you are not prepared for the immediate 
use of force, you must accept the alternative, disagreeable though it may 
be in many respects.” Light is thrown on Mussolini’s type of realism in 
his remark after Germany’s absorption of Austria: “ When an event. is 
inevitable, it is better that it should'take place with your consent rather 
than in spite of you, or still worse, against your wil.” Yet Hitler had not | 
even consulted him. a 2 : 


* % $ * * 


‘Sir Ernest Barker is at home in many fields, and no aspect of the art of 
government is beyond his ken. The Development of Public Services in 
Western Europe, 1660-1930 (Oxford University Press, 5s.), contains a mass 
of information in less than a hundred pages on the evolution of adminis- 
tration in France, Great Britain and Prussia which «it must have taken 
him a great deal of time to collect and for which students of history’ owe 
him a.deep debt of gratitude. Where else can we find the theory and 


. practice of France and Prussia in regard to conscription, taxation, social 


services and education set forth with such admirable brevity and clarity ? 


‘,Itisa fascinating task to trace the differences and the similarities, to note 


the debt of ore state to another, to assess the share of each in the building 
up of what the author describes as a common European standard of adminis- 
tration and public service. At the back of the whole story lies thé geo- 
graphical factor. Our island security has permitted us a far larger measure: 
of administrative autonomy than was possible in France with her open 
eastern frontier and in Prussia without ariy natural frontiers at all. The 
political history of all three countries is a record of almost continual warfare. 
Here, on the other hand, is the more agreeable picture of a not unfriendly 
rivalry in approaching some of the major problems which every modern 
state is called upon to solve. 
* * x 

Publishing in Peace and War, by Stanley Unwin (Allen & Unwin, 6d.), 
contains’a mass of information which will be of interest not only to publishers 
and writers but to all lovers of books. No one has laboured more strenuously 
than the author to keep the flag flying during the difficult period of the 
war, and nobody is more deeply convinced of the importance of good litera- 
ture as a factor in our national life. Many standard works in various 
fields, he reminds us, are now unobtainable, and the paper shortage becomes 
daily more acute. “In normal times the publisher’ s most serious difficulty 
is to sell enough books. ` In these days that is about the only difficulty 
with which he is not confronted.” A little more liberality on the part of the 
paper controllers would make such an immense difference that he attributes 
the present stinginess to the failure to grasp the importance of good books 
in war no less than in peace. This little brochure by one of the most ex- 
perienced of English publishers should strengthen the forces behind a demand 
which i is 3 aS modest as it-1 iS) sMegitimate. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY. 


I 
I RECALL a pregnant phrase in a private letter to the Secretary of 





State for Foreign Affairs a generation ago, from one of our most 
observant Ambassadors, speaking of an active politician in the 


country to which he was accredited. He said, “ He thinks that he- ` 


has settled a difficult question when he has said something clever 
about it.” Now many clever things are being said and written about 
the future of Germany, and it is to be hoped that some of them will 
be of substantial value in regulating a situation of-unexampled diffi- 
culty. For there is no precedent in history for the problems which 
will confront the victorious Allied Powers when the end comes. In 
` the past, some of those who have shut the gates of mercy on mankind 
have displayed a certain grandeur which could not be denied; but 
the ‘responsible rulers of Germany, from Hitler downwards, have 
been men of second-rate ability, some inspired by an odious fanaticism 
and only endowed with qualities appealing to the basest instincts 
of a discomfited people, misled into the belief that they had not been 
really defeated in a four years’ war, but were the victims of feeble 
leadership and of political intrigue. How far is the German people 
to be held responsible for the monstrous crimes against humanity 
which have disfigured this last coriflict ? 

Lord Vansittart, as leading Counsel for the Prosecution, may have 
overstated his case, especially at the early stages of the controversy ; 
but so have the hopeful people who, while admitting that there are 
some bad Germans, cherish the belief that there are many more good - 
ones, and that these, if treated fairly in the final settlement, will come 
to the front and play their part as good Europeans in a regenerated 
Continent. This thesis cannot be sustained. Two hundred and fifty 
years of Prussian history deny its validity; and these five years of 
cold-blooded massacre on a gigantic scale are a conclusive proof to 
the contrary. 1 do not know of what numbers the infamous Gestapo 
is composed, but its activities at home and in the occupied countries 
show that it must be large ; and we ask whether in any other country 
such a gang of miscreants could be raised, to say nothing of the S.S. 
troops whose conduct has been no better. There is no precedent for 
the array of guilty figures, great and small, who will become answerable 
to justice at the hands of the civilised nations. The extreme penalty 
will be inflicted on some of the political leaders, not because they 
engaged in aggressive wars, but because they have instigated and 
carried out with blood-stained hands an incredible series of crimes. 
It may well be that general opinion will cry out for their public execu- 
tion in the sight of the world they have outraged. Some others, 
such as Commanders who have committed breaches of the laws of 
civilised warfare, may be brought to trial at the scene of their crimes, 
as has already been found possible in Russia in a few cases. A similar 
fate should await those responsible for the murder of so-called hostages, 
who were not hostages at all strictly speaking, but individuals 
arbitrarily seized by the invaders, Punishment of the rank and file 
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who carried out these sentences is a.more difficult question ; obedience 
to orders cannot always be pleaded as an excuse, but in some cases 
may justify mitigation of the penalty. 

All this points to the total disarmament of Germany and the 

- abolition of the German General Staff. Equally sure must be the 
disappearance of the Luftwaffe and the German Navy, including, of 
course, the last of the U-boats. In due time a well-disciplined Police 
Force could be allowed to them, with a sufficient. armament, including 
a certain number of machine-guns, Passing on to industrial limita- 
tions, prohibition of all manufacture of arms or machinery to make re- 
armament possible must be insisted upon. This will involve a measure 
of control for an unspecified period, and it is better to realise frankly 
that Germany will be subjugated to tutelage in every aspect of life. 
It cannot be denied that complete.control of the European heavy 
industries of which Germany has carried.on so large a proportion is 
bound to involve a certain sacrifice by. her neighbours of absolute 
liberty of action. International cartels may continue to exist, and 
personal profits made within reasonable limits, but secret agreements 
and undue raising of-prices by cornering would have to. be forgone 
if-the scandals of some past years are to be avoided. : 

There is no reason why the characteristic inventiveness which dis- 

- tinguished the German mind in the past should be in any way checked, 
. but it must be directed~into the right channels with sympathy and 
understanding. It must also be contemplated that a large portion of 
German labour must for a time be utilised to secure such reparations 
as the injured countries can obtain. It was my lot at the Paris 
Embassy to watch, uneasily, the effort of the victors to obtain repara- 
tions in cash, which, though not unjustly demanded, were ludicrously 

‘exaggerated in amount. Now manual labour may be exacted on a, 
great scale, especially in Russia and Poland, while we and some other 

. countries should be able to import at a nominal cost a variety of 
German products of which the manufacture should be encouraged. 
Meanwhile the population of Germany should be subjected to con- 
ditions, not of privation, but of short commons, such as their opponents 
endured throughout the war. The children must not be underfed, 
but for the average adult the loss of a stone in weight .would be an 
appropriate experience. Enjoyment of many luxuries should be 
impossible, but not the pursuit of culture by the best music and some 
encouragement of travel in foreign countries. - 
` Condemnation of the Hitler régime has rightly fastened on the moral 
corruption with which it has infected the younger’ generation by 
instilling, both in the schools and in the boys’ clubs, contempt for the _ 
old standards of right and wrong, and an utterly false conception of 
their duties as citizens. It is indeed difficult to conceive how, as a 

.fresh batch of boys and girls arrives at each school and college, an 
immediate reform of the curriculum can be achieved ;. but in Britain 
and America there: must be many Germans of the wiser sort able to 
lend a hand in this particular task. 

I have spoken throughout of Germany, but it remains to consider 
what the frontiers of Germany will be. France will certainly require 
the return of Lorraine, and probably-the whole of Alsace; she may 
wish to reverse the plebiscite which conveyed the Saar to Germany, 
but the wisdom of such a step would be doubtful. In 1919 the 
conundrum of the Eastern Frontier was not happily solved by the 

- creation of the Polish Corridor. Now Poland will probably also , 
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demand the cession of Danzig in spite of its predominantly German 
character. The whole question of the transference of large sections 
of populations, involving the complete clearance of a considerable area 
and the disappearance of all local industries and traditions, has of 


recent years become a subject of practical consideration, mainly owing ~ 


to the novel facilities of transport and construction. Not long ago 
such removals were deemed to be only suitable to a Nebuchadnezzar. 
The fate of East Prussia will be determined by the settlement con- 
cluded between Poland and the Soviet Government, with the friendly 
assistance of the Allied Countries. It may be questioned whether the 
province can become an integral part of Poland, but it can hardly 
remain German, and might prosper best under the egis of Russia.. 
The united wisdom of a reorganised World Council will have to 
determine how soon, and in what part of the ‘globe, a regenerated 
Germany will be able to play its part in aiding the more backward 
races in both hemispheres, perhaps in friendly co-operation with some 
other countries whose experience of Colonial Administration has led 
them to discern the unwisdom of too rigid methods of government 
and the mutual benefits to be gained by patience and endeavour. 
CREWE. 


Il 


As the end of the war approaches, it becomes more and more 
important that we should have a definite policy not only for making 
but for keeping the peace. Peace is the main object for which we are 
fighting. We are out to destroy Nazism, both because it is the enemy 


of Freedom, Justice and Good Faith and because its triumph would - 


mean the opening of a long period of international unrest and recurring 
war. Those who say that the Nazi creed is not a new thing but merely 
the latest form of what may be called the Germanic heresy are in 
substance right. Let us recall its chief dogmas. In the first place 
there is the Herrenvolk theory—the conception that Germany, by 
reason of the intrinsic superiority of her people, has a call to become 
the dominating power of the world. In the speeches of Hitler and 
his gang there is a perpetual repetition of the claim that German 
“ invincibility,” her power to resist the immense combination against 
her of the forces of the world, is a proof that her efforts for World 
Dominion are the execution of the Will of God. In the days of the 
Empire, each Emperor as he ascended the throne gave an undertaking 


that he would strive to leave his country more powerful than he - 


found it. The claim for universal sovereignty carries the imperial 
undertaking to its logical conclusion. 

Two main consequences follow the assertion of this claim. Obviously 
' even Germans could not be made to believe that such a policy was 
feasible unless steps were taken to mobilise the utmost power of which 
the nation was capable. There must be no divided counsels, no 
political parties, no weak-kneed individuals with moral scruples or 
persons who hankered after a quiet life, who preferred butter to guns. 
Hence the doctrine of the Divine Right of the State. A-Nazi is for- 
bidden to judge for himself on any public question. The Government 
—concentrated in the person of the Fiihrer—is the sole judge of public 
morality. Whatever he orders must be obeyed unquestioningly. 
The idea that there are moral standards superior to the decrees of all 
Governments must be sternly repressed and with it the acceptance of 
Christianity or, indeed, of any religion which has a moral code. No 
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doubt the fantastic revival of Nordic Mythology has been promoted 
in order that the human craving for the supernatural may be satisfied 
by a religion divorced from any inconvenient moral principles. It 
follows that, in order to accomplish its World Mission, the State— 
that is, the Government—may use any means that seem necessary 

- for the purpose, There is no róom for pity or truth or justice in the 
actions of the servants of this horrible tyranny. Do not let us doubt 
that all the horrors of which we read as having been committed by 
Germans in Russia or elsewhere are the direct result of this infamous 
teaching, as was foreseen and desired by Hitler himself. 

It is often said that there are good Germans who reprobate Nazism. 
I have no doubt that is true. They may even be the majority of the 
nation, But that is not the chief thing that will concern us when 
we come to negotiate the Peace Treaty. What we want to know is: 
What will a German Government do? And there we are faced with this 
fact that for the last ‘two centuries or more the chief exponents of 
German policy have accepted the principles here discussed. They 
have held more or less expressly that Germany has a mission to 
dominate the world, that in public affairs the Government are the 
infallible judge of what is right and that no ordinary rules of morality 
bind the Government in the pursuit of that mission. If it be asked 
how it comes that good Germans tolerate such infamy, it can only be 
repeated that they have been taught for so long the duty of military 
obedience in its crudest form that they have largely lost the habit of 
thinking for themselves and regard a military or governmental order 
as completely freeing them from all moral responsibility. 

‘If this statement of the position is correct, we have to deal with a 
situation in which a brave and industrious nation, some 70 or 80 
millions strong, have become moral robots who will carry out the 
orders given them by any gang of self-seeking adventurers who become 
the rulers of the country: It is a formidable prospect and, as far as 
I can see, it can only be met in one of two ways. There is the policy 
of extermination. For this to.succeed, it must be complete. It is 
of no use to slaughter so many thousands of Germans if the bulk of the 
nation remains. In other words, a policy of extermination is quite 
impracticable. That leaves only the other policy of conversion. It 
is impossible to secure any permanent peace if in the very centre of 
Europe a nation of 70 million individuals is left imbued with the 
sentiments and convictions I have tried to describe. The greatest 
of the many problems, therefore, which will await solution when the 
fighting stops is how we can secure a German Government that can 
be trusted as a member of the European community. No doubt the 
first essential is the re-education of the German people so that they 
will shake themselves free of the military caste and their anti-Christian 
morality. It is obvious that little can be done from outside. It 
is as true morally as politically that who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow. Foreign education would make little way. 
We can indeed do something, but it must be more by example than 
instruction. In principle we do recognise in this country that 
Christian morality’should govern our national policy. We must take 
care that our practice accords with our principles, From that point 
of view the. policy of demanding unconditional surrender may have 
been justified in order to avoid subsequent charges of bad faith, 

Then I believe the punishment of war criminals, by which I mean 
those who in defiance of belligerent rules have done things which are 
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recognised in all civilised communities as crimes, is essential. Such 
horrors as those of Maidanek cry aloud for the severest penalties. 
But they must be inflicted with all the guarantees of impartiality and 
publicity. There must be no indiscriminate massacres. Such action 
would amount to a moral condonation of some of the worst features 
of Nazi rule. The essential thing is that guilt should be established 
so clearly that all—even Germans—who retain any fairness of mind 
must recognise that punishment was well deserved. That means 
` there must be public trial of the highest as well as their subordinates. 

In the meantime every effort must be made, through the Churches 
perhaps, to start a real movement in Germany away from the barbarous 
follies of the Hitler régime and the older iniquities of German leaders 
of thought. We must, of course, be ready to make available all 
serviceable material for such a movement and, in particular, to expound 
the profound errors of fact as well as theory on which Nazism is built. 
All this must take time and cannot be hurried. How long it will 
take depends entirely on the Germans themselves. Until their 
attitude has fundamentally changed they must be deprived of the 
physical power to commit aggression. That involves complete dis- 
armament. Some. people would add such measures as dividing up 
the country. Others attach importance to the infliction of various 
forms of humiliation on the people. I doubt the efficacy of any such 
plans. I think they would hamper and not assist German re-education. 
I would prefer to rely solely on disarmament, verified and inspected by 
international authority, until re-education is complete. 

CECIL. 


III 

As the occupation of Germany proceeds, and at the time of the 
Armistice, steps will be taken which will vitally affect the final settle- 
ment and determine the question whether it is to be a lasting peace. 
It is therefore by the actions and decisions of to-day and to-morrow 
that the future of world history will perhaps be shaped. On the 
general lines of allied action public opinion is, in the main, united. 
It is agreed that the three Great Powers are to dictate the terms and 
are to occupy Germany ; that for a time complete control of adminis- 
tration and education is to be exercised; that war criminals must 
be brought to justice; that the Nazi Party is to be destroyed; that 
Germany is to be disarmed ; and that she shall not be free to use her 
material resources to regain military power. Let me therefore use the 
opportunity for raising points which are debatable, on which mistakes 
may be made, and on which the lessons of the last war and its sequel 
may be neglected. 

The feeling aroused by the barbarities which have resulted from the 
Nazi deliberate cult of barbarism naturally incline us to plans of 
punishment, and we shall for a long time to come find it difficult to 
fix our attention on the devising of policies whose sole aim is the 
prevention of war. Long views were difficult to take in 1919, and they. 
are still more difficult now, because as to the distant future people are 
in doubt whether we ought to regard the Germans as a people of 
abnormal type who must be permanently controlled, or whether we . 
can aim at including them in a European group. Our treatment of 
Germany in the early stage will be regulated by one view or the other. 
It may be argued that Germany does not contain an adequate body 
of human material fitted to make a stable democratic ‘ Sree neigh- 
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bour ” government. In any case the leaders of such a body have been . 
savagely murdered. But the fact is that to foster that material offers 
the only chance of ultimate European partnership. Subjugation is 
not a long-term policy. 

We need a guiding principle and it is of immense importance that a 
principle has been furnished by the Prime Minister himself. In spite 
of the psychological tendency in war-time to take short views, he 
has-gone out of his way to insist that we must look to the future. He 
has expressed his desire for a European Council in which Germany 
will be a partner’ with equality of status. If we are to make the 
treatment of Germany conform to this aim, it follows that we must 
do nothing which will conflict with its realisation. Here we meet a 
dilemma. Partnership implies acceptance of the situation, but 
acceptance of terms which seem unjust would conflict with German 
patriotism, yearning to wipe out the humiliation of defeat. At the 
same time we cannot give Germany freedom from disarmament, and 
from many conditions which are humiliating, conditions which would, 
if we can imagine them imposed on ourselves, compel us to strive for 
revenge. What we can do is to minimise the incentive to future war 
by avoiding actions which do not definitely contribute to the pre- 
vention of war, but which would be powerful incentives to it. Most 
powerful of such incentives to any nation is the deprivation of land 
populated by its people. Here-is the point of greatest danger. 

The claim of Poland to our sympathy is immense, and this is 
enhanced by the atrocious methods used against her by Germany. 
But if ‘ compensation ” by the annexation of East Prussia is pro- 
posed, we must remember that our business is to take long views, 
and beware of actions which will endanger future peace, and in par- 
ticular the future of Poland. The. same warning would apply to 
annexation of districts preponderantly German in Upper Silesia and 
West Prussia. The settlement of 1919 was free from such large 
annexations as are now widely supported, but evén the small territorial, 
deprivation which was in fact adopted did furnish Hitler with material 
without which he might have.failed. On this point I shall be con- 
troverted, and I therefore call in evidence no less an authority than 
the Prime Minister. In his book Great Contemporaries he discusses 
Hitler’s rise to power, and, speaking of the years before that event, 
lie says: “I have always laid down the doctrine that the redress of 
the grievances of the vanquished should precede the disarmament 
of the victors. Little was done to redress the grievances of the 
treaties of Versailles and Trianon. Hitler in his campaign could 
point continually to a number of minor anomalies and racial injustices 
in the territorial arrangements of Europe, nae fed the fires on which- 
he lived.” 

While the settlement may be vitiated on the territorial side, a 
similar result may arise in connection with the subsequent treatment . 
of Germany. . Mr. Churchill may again be quoted to show the nature 
of the.mistakes which may be made: “ No sincere attempt was made 
to come to terms with the various moderate governments of Germany 
which existed under a parliamentary system. For a long time the 

_French pursued the absurd delusion that they could extract vast 
indemnities from the Germans in order to compensate them for the 
dévastation of the war. . . . To enforce submission to these senseless 
demands, French armies actually reoccupied the Ruhr in 1923. To 
recover even a tenth of what was originally demanded, an inter- 
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allied board, presided over by an able American, supervised the 
internal finances of Germany for several years, thus renewing and 
perpetuating the utmost bitterness in the minds of the defeated 
nation. . . . Yet, while the Allies poured their wealth into Germany 
to build her up and revive her life and industry, the only results were 
an increasing resentment and the loss of their money. Even while 
Germany was receiving great benefits by the loans which were made 
to her, Hitler’s movement gained each week life and force from ' 
irritation at Allied interference.” 

The spirit in which occupation is conducted is of vital importance, 
and success will depend on the-aim which we hold in view. The task 
is to encourage a new outlook. If the occupation has a punitive 
character, the exorcising of the Nazi spirit will become more difficult. 
Education imposed by an enemy will be hated. Larger occupying 
forces will be required, and withdrawal of men from productive work 
in this country will delay our own recovery. If, on the contrary, we 
aim at a re-educated Germany, we shall act as we did in the Cologne 
region after the late war. We shall encourage development, exercising 
` control in favour of indispensable objects, e.g. the destruction of Nazi 
forces, the suppression of disorder, the liberation of political prisoners, 
` the control of disarmament, the rapid return of prisoners of war and 
of displaced populations, the provision of housing in ruined towns, 
the surrender of war criminals, the supply of food, and the promotion 
of local administration. We shall aim at encouraging the elements 
which have been opposed to the Nazi régime, whether in the under- 
ground movements, the factories, the Christian churches, or the 
armed forces. They will form the material for a Germany fitted to 
co-operate with other nations. Such an occupation will need level- 
headed leadership. Fts duration will depend on the skill with which 
it is conducted. In course of time men will thus come to the front 
who will form material for a provisional government which the Allies 
can trust. At that stage the Allies will need no more-places of occu- 
pation than airfields, arsenals, and strategic points. German aggres- 
sion will be excluded by the overwhelming forces of the Allies outside 
Germany. 

In one respect w we are better provided than in 1919 with a guiding 
principle for our treatment of Germany. We have been reminded 
by the Nazi attack on religion that we claim to be guided by the 
Christian ethic. What has Christianity to say to all this? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has given a lead with no uncertain sound. 
I cannot do better than recall a recent utterance which he made along 
with other leaders of British -Christian thought: “ The treatment 
of Germany must be such as to remove once and for all the menace of 
German aggression, and secure full atonement for the appalling 
sufferings inflicted by Nazi Germany upon the peoples of Europe. 
Yet we must not lend ourselves in a mood of vengefulness to breaches 
of basic human rights, or to punitive measures against the entire 
German people which will be repudiated as unjust by later generations, 
or will permanently frustrate the hopes of peace and unity in Europe. 
The future public safety and well-being of Europe must be the first 
aim of the peace in Europe; and no settlement will achieve that aim 
which does not set out as one of its goals the eventual reintegration 
of the German people into the European family of nations.” If the - 
treatment of Germany follows this line, it will be true not merely to 
Christianity, but to reason and common sense. It will provide every 
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opportunity of development which is consistent with inability for 
Germany to prepare for war. . If it is dictated by the spirit of punish- 
ment, rather than the calculated pursuit of permanent peace, it will 
conflict with the interests of the world and in particular with our own. 
NoEL-BUXTON. 


THE SITUATION OF BELGIUM. 


OUR years ago (in January 1941) I published a short pamphlet 
PF rneer the above title in answer to certain criticisms and 

allegations made at the time against the King of the Belgians 
and the policy adopted by the country since 1936. That this return 
to neutrality cannot be considered as the cause of the defeat of the 
Allied armies in France and Flanders has since been made abundantly 
clear.* Had Belgium remained in 1939 within a system of collective 
security which had been violated eight years before, her resistance, 


instead of lasting eighteen days, might not have lasted a week. Such | 


a decision would not have added a tank or a plane to the equipment 
of the Allied armies, and would, no doubt, have hastened the German 


attack in the West, and shortened still more the time available for 


belated military preparations. 
The time for recriminations on the one side and vindications on the 
other is over. Britain has won her battle, and that glorious victory 
_ has ultimately led to the liberation of the Low Countries. In spite of 
the ordeal of the occupation, Belgium, like the Western countries who 
shared her fate at the time, remained sound at heart. The confidence 
of those who never ceased to believe in her, and who refused to make 
her a scapegoat four years ago, has been confirmed by later events. 
Mutual congratulations have taken the place of criticism ; but enthu- 
siasm should not be carried too far, and should not blind us, as it did 
in 1918, to the difficulties which the small and great United Nations 
must still overcome before order can be restored and full co-operation 
secured. 
» Thoughtful observers should not draw rash conclusions from some 
glowing accounts sent by newspaper correspondents on the morrow of 
the liberation of Brussels. The Belgian Government had been accu- 
rately informed of the dangerous shortage of food prevailing in urban 
districts during the last four years, and of its disastrous results on 
public health, particularly with regard to school children and adoles- 
cents. The facts published at the time concerning the increase of 
tuberculosis and other diseases were based on reliable evidence from 
medical experts and heads of charitable organisations, who struggled 
hard to stem the tide of morbidity. Figures published recently in 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Ministry of Health show that, on an 
average, public health has considerably improved in Great Britain 
since 1942, and that among school children the category “ good ” 
includes over 80 per cent. ; the standard of the same proportion of 
children in Belgium to- -day would be considered “ poor,” were they 
submitted to the same.tests. Latest reports show that it will take six 
or seven years before normal conditions can be restored. Nevertheless, 
. the rapid progress of the Allied armies has spared the people another 
winter of privations, and if relief can be promptly organised the worst 
consequences of malnutrition will be avoided. 
* See Belgium (Official Grey Book) ; The Prisoner at Laeken, etc. 
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Some measures have already been taken. The Allied military 
authorities have placed at the disposal of the Belgians the stocks of 
foodstuffs abandoned by the Germans in their hasty retreat. Thanks 
to the supply of wheat bought some time ago by the Belgian Govern- 

-ment in Canada (200,000 tons), and to the advances on these supplies 

which the British Government is willing to make, it will soon be 
possible to increase adequately the bread ration. Further supplies 
of margarine, oil and soap are expected from the Congo. The position 
concerning meat and fats is moré serious, but if the negotiations for 
the purchase of Argentine beef and fish from Portugal bring forth 
rapid results some improvement may be expected. The main asset 
remains the home production, but the cattle left in the country are 
in poor condition, and the supply of meat and milk depends on the 
possibility of importing extra fodder. There will be a painful period 
of transition, due mainly to the disorganisation of traffic. At the time 
of liberation most of the waterways had become useless, owing to the 
destruction of locks and sluices and the shortage of barges. Many 
road and railway bridges were blown up, and the rolling stock was 
reduced to 700 locomotives (25 per cent. of the pre-war number) 
and 50,000 wagons. The same transport difficulties may delay the 
supply of coal in urban districts, although the mines seem to have been 
preserved in fairly good order. Fortunately, most of the local 
authorities continue to enjoy popular confidence, and liberation has 
not caused any serious disruption in the administration. Governors 
of provinces and burgomasters have been able to take adequate 
measures immediately in order to urge the threshing of this year’s 
harvest and to hasten deliveries. The same remark applies to the 
charity organisations, which have done splendid work during the last 
years to alleviate suffering, and particularly to the Secours d’Hiver, 
which pursues its activities under the name of Comité National de 
Secours, a name which recalls the relief work undertaken during and 
after the occupation of 1914-18. 

It is too early to estimate the damage done to industrial plant, 
mostly through patriotic sabotage. Liberation has been too rapid 
to allow the enemy to pursue the work of systematic destruction which 
delayed for so long industrial reconstruction after the last war. 
Many buildings have been destroyed, but most of the machinery is 
preserved. It is estimated that the mines will soon provide an output 
of 1,700,000 tons per month, which is far below pre-war production 
(2,500,000 tons), but sufficient to meet the immediate needs of the 
population. The iron industry will suffer from lack of raw materials 
as long as iron ore from Lorraine remains unobtainable. On the 
whole, especially if we take into account the resources of the Congo, 
and the fact that the reserve of the National Bank (20 milliard francs) 
remains intact, the economic and financial prospects are not nearly 
as unfavourable as might have been expected. - 

Political prospects are far more difficult to estimate. Here again 
it would be dangerous to conclude from the delirious enthusiasm of 
September that the magic word “ freedom ” has acted like a ‘‘ sesame,” 
satisfied all passions and united all hearts. It is only too easy to 
foresee that the staunchest patriotism cannot solve all problems 
within a few weeks, arid that Belgium will suffer from the aftermath 
of this war as it suffered from the aftermath of the last. Some features 
of the present picture are not comforting. The King, this time, is 
not in Brussels at the head of his troops. The same unanimity does 
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not prevail concerning the policy followed during the years which 
preceded the war, and some people are not yet ready to bury the © 
`~ hatchet of “ neutrality.” - France, instead of exerting a steadying 
influence, is herself plunged in the throes of political and economic _ 
reconstruction. The Belgian authorities, like the French, are faced 
with the task of gradually demobilising the underground ~ forces, 
drafting some of them in the army, and of persuading others that they 
- might render greater service to the community by volunteering to 
undertake some urgent productive work. On the other hand, -the 
lesson. of 1919 has not-been lost, especially on the older generation. 
A much sterner and more realistic spirit prevails in many quarters. 
There is a tendency to put first things first, and discount wishful 
thinking about the future. Eloquent oratory is no longer popular. 

Unity was maintained between classes and parties so long as all 
citizens suffered together from foreign oppression. From Cardinal 
Van Roey to the most obscure factory hand, the same united front 
has been maintained against the Gestapo and their collaborators, 
whether Rexists.or Flemish separatists. . Will it be maintained when 
the enemy has disappeared and the quislings have been eliminated ? 
We have been told that the Christian Democrats and the Socialists 
concluded an alliance during the occupation, that priests and Com- 
munists were engaged together in the same secret-activities, and fell 
side by side in front of the German firing squads. Can this co- 
operation be preserved in freedom as it was in bondage? I believe 
that the best safeguard against dissensions will be a common respect 
for the Constitution. In the small Western countries of Europe 
constitutionalism is almost as deeply rooted in the people’s tradition 
as in Britain.- Democracy for them means constitutionalism. Again 
and again since 1830 the Belgian nation has been called upon to rally, 
“not round the King or Parliament, but round the Constitution, of 
which King and Parliament form an integral part. They have done 
so through several dangerous crises, notably in 1848, in 1892: (at the 
time of the revision) and in 1918. They seem resolved to do so 
once more. Differences may arise concerning the interpretation of 
certain articles of the National Charter, but the principle that it must 
be respected by all has not been challenged. This explains, among 
other things, why most republicans—and there has always been ‘a 
small minority of republicans in Belgium—while criticising King 
Leopold, have never questioned the necessity of preserving the monarchy. 
Nothing is more characteristic of the discussions which have taken 
place between Belgians since May 1940 than this constant reference 
to the letter of the Constitution. The Government in exile was 
particularly careful not to take any step which might later provoke 
any suspicion on that ground. Legal continuity has been preserved., 
It is scarcely necessary to stress the advantages of this attitude in 
this country. oe . 

It may be wiser, in the present circumstances, not to discuss the 
views expressed upon the King’s popularity in certain British news- 
papers at the time of the liberation. We should, however, remember 
that, even if these accounts were not exaggerated, they do not concern 
the conduct of the military operations and the attitude observed by 
the Sovereign in his captivity. They. refer merely to his second 
marriage, which can scarcely be considered as a breach of the Con- 
stitution, Had-King Leopold been in Brussels when the army of . 
liberation entered the town, everything would have worked according 
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to the plan laid down by M. Pierlot in July. The Ministers would 
have placed their resignation in the hands of the Sovereign, who would 
have had the responsibility of changing or altering the Government. 
The Germans hoped, no doubt, that their forcible abduction of the 
King would cause trouble. But once more the all-wise Constitution, 
which provides for the election of a Regent in such an emergency, 
saved the situation. The relative strength of the parties will not be 
known before the elections, which cannot be held before the return of 
70,000 prisoners of war, 600,000 Belgians compelled to work in Ger- 
many, and 20,000 refugees—that is, some time after the conclusion of 
the war in the West. Until that time the new coalition Government, 
under M. Pierlot, including a majority of men who remained in Belgium ) 
during the occupation (seven Catholics, five Socialists, three Liberals, 
two Communists, and two non-party) will undertake the heavy task 
of restoring order, reopening communications, and providing for the 
most urgent needs of the people, in co-operation first with the Allied 
military authorities and, at a later stage, with the Combined Boards 
and U.N.R.R.A. 

A last word should be said about the future international position 
of the small Western States in general, and of Belgium in particular. 
Most historians who have studied the period between the two wars 
agree that failure of the Great Powers within the League to apply 
military sanctions to the aggressor, whether Japan, Italy, or Germany, 
was the main cause of the collapse of collective security in 1936. It 
has also been conclusively shown that, under modern conditions of 
warfare, small nations, even if they combine, are powerless to deal 
with an act of aggression from a big Power. There is little doubt that, 
on the morrow of their liberation, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland, 
who have recently concluded a monetary agreement and a customs 
_ union, would be ready to subordinate their military defence to the 
requirements of a protecting Power, and to co-operate with ‘that 
Power. For over a century, the Belgians have never entertained the 
slightest suspicion concerning the good intentions of Britain towards 
them. This confidence is based on a long diplomatic and military 
tradition, starting from 1830 and including two dramatic liberations. 
Between the small Powers of Western Europe and the British Empire 
there is, indeed, a community of “ outlook ’’ expressed in their “ ways 
of life and ideals,” and based on a community of interests. If we had 
only to consider a unilateral alliance we might look at the future 
without any serious misgiving. We may certainly hope, without 
indulging in wishful thinking, that, after the experiences of 1914 and 
1940, the small States of the West will co-operate closely with this 
country in a common plan of defence which will not be endangered by 
premature demilitarisation. 

Unfortunately, the security of Europe does not depend only on this 
limited co-operation. It depends mostly on the lasting agreement of 
the three Great Powers who have borne the brunt of the present 
struggle, not to mention France, and also China, for the destiny of 
the West can no longer be separated from that of the East. Public 
opinion in the liberated countries is not yet fully informed of the 
negotiations which have recently taken place at Dumbarton Oaks. 
It is common knowledge that during the lifetime of the League of 
Nations the small States followed the lead of the Great Powers. It 
needs no prophetic gift to foresee that this policy will stand in the 
forefront of the people of the small States who will be invited to 
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co-operate in the new order. In the last century neutrality was im- 
posed by the Great Powers on the Small Powers in order to prevent 
international conflicts. In this century it was reluctantly adopted by 
the latter after they had lost confidence in the military ‘guarantees 
provided by the Covenant. It failed, like the Covenant itself, because 
it did not secure the immediate and efficient application of sanctions 
‘against the law-breakers. This is no academic argument propounded 
in learned lectures by international experts ; it is the bitter proof of 
recent experience, and this experience will carry great weight with 
people who have repeatedly been made to feel that “ might is right.” 
Neutrality will be readily sacrificed if the: «principle of equality before 
the Law is finally accepted with all its consequences. The obligation 
to the weak to take part in a war implies the corresponding obligation 
to the strong of waging war, for a good cause and in justification of the 
principle that “right is might.” Expediency says that policy cannot 
be determined by moral principles, but experience shows that it 
does not pay to ignore them. 
The lesson of the past twenty-five years points out that the main 
danger does not lie in some rash move on the part of a weak State 
which could promptly be suppressed, but in the possibility of a conflict 
between strong States, and the refusal of one of them to accept the 
decision of the High Court of Justice or of the majority of the Council. 
If the Great Powers refuse to face this danger they may conclude a 
Democratic Alliance after the fall of Hitler, as they concluded a Holy 
„Alliance after the fall of Napoleon. But the Small Powers will not be 
able to co-operate with them wholeheartedly, or to trust a new system 
which contains the same a defect which has hitherto 


- wrecked all previous systems. 
EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


THE SCIENCE OF PROPAGANDA. 


Í ROPAGANDA has been practised as an art in Europe since 
Pasianity was young. But in 1914-18, under the pressure of 

No. r Armageddon, it began to be organised as an industry also, 
and to be run on business lines. Since that date, and under the further 
stimulus of forces which I shall mention, it has been evolving into a 
science, the science of persuasion. I have counted about 130 treatises 
which have recently been devoted to that subject ; while at Stuttgart, 
at Stanford, in the Musée et Bibliothéque de Guerre in Paris, and else- 
where, vast accumulations of relevant material await analysis, so that, 
when these data have been collated by scholars, the new science will 
take its.place in the spectrum of knowledge. Already, budding 
propagandists are taught, as a matter of routine, how to “sell” 
their convictions and their country on exact principles, and how to 
combat, by the aid of science, the “ sales-resistance ” of recalcitrant 
mirids, 

_ Propaganda, as an art, arose in Sicily, and was embraced by Athens, 
in whose temples the statue of Peitho, the goddess of propaganda, 
stood next to that of the goddess of propagation. When Rome took 
shape, her . propagandists, with unparalleled audacity, claimed her 
brief sway to be “immortal,” and maintained that she, whose utmost 
dominion never exceeded a slice of Europe and two strips of Asia and 
Africa, ruled “ the world.” As the modern nations of the West crept 
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forth from the cemetery of the Cæsars, each aped the style; and sported 
the hatchment, of Imperial Rome. The Princes of the Hapsburg . 
House even adopted, as the motto for their “ ramshackle Empire,” 
the propagandist lettering, A.E.I.0O.U.: Austvie est imperare Orbi 
universo : ‘ It is the mission of Austria to rule the world.” And when, 
in due course, Prince Bismarck was establishing the hegemony of the 
Reich, a primary concern with him was to institute propaganda. 
The press agent whom he appointed in February 1870 has hymned 
in three portly volumes the propagandist merits of his master: ‘‘ the 
statesman, whom I had the honour to serve, thoroughly understood 
the business of journalism ” (Dr. Moritz Busch, Bismarck, Vol. 1, 
p. 7). Nevertheless, up to the year 1914, propaganda, both in Britain 
and in Europe, was more a matter of editorial and departmental 
initiative than an ordered and organised affair. 
It was on August 7th, 1914, that a new epoch in the history of 
propaganda was opened by Mr. Winston Churchill. “ We are 
establishing,” he said, ‘‘a Press Bureau... and from that Bureau a 
steady stream of trustworthy information . . . will reach the Press.” 
These words mark the transition of propaganda from an art into a 
system, run on business lines. For never before, in its history of 
nearly 2,500 years, had propaganda been issued by Government in 
a “steady stream,” and still less with the avowed intention of pre- 
serving a ‘‘ trustworthy ” character. The effect of this forward step 
was immense, All Germany was aghast at the success of our.propa- 
ganda during the ensuing war of 1914-18 ; and Dr. Stresemann himself 
could declare, as early as 1916, that “the World War is only to be 
won with public opinion . . . in this art England has been a great 
master” (cf. Daily Telegraph, January 20th, 1916). In Mein Kampf 
Hitler eulogised profusely our merits in this line : ‘‘ What we Germans 
omitted to do, our adversary did with incredible ability and with a 
method which really savoured of genius. The news propaganda of 
our enemies taught me a tremendous lesson.” Perhaps it was the cue 
of Hitler to exaggerate our achievements, in order to explain the 
defeat of Germany. But, in any case, Mr. Lloyd George, in his War 
Memoirs, has placed on record his verdict as to the “ great skill and 
subtlety ” of our propagandists, adding that “the deadliest quality 
in the propaganda was its truth ” (War Memoirs, pp. 3134-5). 
It was, however, from r918 onwards that propaganda began to 
assume the character of a science, in the sense that a body of laws 
` for it began to be formulated by scholars, a corpus of learning for the 
guidance of its practitioners. The causes of this evolution were three 
in number. In the first place, a series of newly born revolutionary 
Governments was arising in Europe, such, for instance, as those of 
Russia, of Italy, of Germany, and elsewhere. Each of these parvenu 
Governments felt it necessary, naturally enough, to buttress its as 
yet uncertain power by domestic and foreign propaganda systematically 
conceived. The initial date of this departure may be marked, I think, 
by the famous edict of Lenin in 1918: ‘‘ Concerning the mobilisation 
of literates, and the organisation of the propaganda of the Soviet 
régime.” From 1921 onwards, to the Political Education Committee * 
of the Republic was entrusted the propaganda suitable for 170 millions 
of the human race; and it has been estimated that, by the date of 
No. 2 Armageddon, some sixty or seventy per cent. of the daily broad- 
casts embodied direct political propaganda, while the rest of them, 
educational and other, were of much the same character. 


ft 
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If we turn from Russia to Italy, the same phenomenon is to be 
remarked. ‘‘ The March on Rome ” of 1922 was coincident with the 
scientific organisation of propaganda. By 1925, journalismi had 
become a State concern. In 1926 the cinema was absorbed into a 
State monopoly. In 1927 the Stefani Agency was securéd for foreign 
propaganda. Finally, from 1928 onwards a series of enactments 
enjoined the re-writing of educational books on propagandist principles, 
In this comprehensive manner propaganda in Italy became the 
scientific agency of Fascism. 

Precisely the same phenomenon was observable in Germany, with 
the rise of Hitler in 1933, except that, in this case, the change was 
not gradual as in Italy, but was instantaneous and complete. For no 
sooner was Hitler in the saddle than the National Ministry of Popular 
Enlightennient and Propaganda was set up. With characteristic 
German thoroughness, thirty-one regional agencies were simultaneously 
created, each agency being carved into seven all-inclusive divisions of 
everyday activity. Hitler’s governing maxim was that “ the intelli- 
gence of the masses is small: their forgetfulness is great. Effective 
propaganda must be confined to a few issues which can be easily 
assimilated ” (Mein Kampf, English edition, 1939, p. 159). But we 
may observe that Hitler’s analysis does not cover the ground. For, 
when it came to foreign propaganda, it was found to be too difficult 
a task, even for Dr. Goebbels, to export National Socialism and to 
“sell” German race-superiority wholesale. As a French scholar 
aptly observed : “ The Hitlerian propaganda abroad took more pains 
to entice the élites than to gain the masses. It sought not so much to 
convert.men to National Socialism as-to expose the vices of Democracy 
and the horrors of Bolshevism.... The Hitlerian propaganda adopted 
alternate methods, according as to whether it was attacking the 
masses or only the élites of society. In the first case, it sought to 
excite irrational passions, and, in the other, to multiply arguments ”’ 
(René Avord in La France Libre, September 15th, 1942, PP. 374 and 
377). 

The second reason which has caused the rise of a science of propa- 
ganda can best be understood if we recall the history of the Roman 
Curia, At the opening of the seventeenth century it had become 
patent that ecclesiastical conflict was to be the dominant issue in 
Christendom, and also that the outcome of this conflict would deter- 
mine the religious complexion of mankind. On this account, Pope 
Gregory XV instituted in 1622 the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, to be followed shortly by the celebrated College of the Propa- 
ganda established by Pope Urban VIII. In a word, cecumenical 
events called for scientific propaganda in the ecclesiastical field. 
Precisely analogous considerations have been, and are, at work to-day 


. in the field of international politics. No. 2 Armageddon has only 


provided, if I may borrow a term of physics, the final catalysis of this 
process. Advanced propagandists now envisage the public mind as 
“a pool into which phrases and thoughts are dropped like acids, 
with a foreknowledge of the reactions that will take place ” (cf. Propa- 


. ganda in its Military and Legal Aspects, Military Intelligence Booklet, 


p. 93). In other words, a science has been called into being based on 
the infinite malleability of man’s mind. 

There has been yet a third cause for the- scientific reorganisation of 
propaganda. This is the increasing insistence on split-second speed. 
The rival propaganda systems of Europe vie each to outpace its rival, 
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with the result that the old phrase “ as quick as thought ” is out of 
date to-day. Propaganda, to be successful, must be much quicker 
than thought, and not thought only, but fact as well. If the fact does 
not happen to materialise, so much the worse for it. If it does 
materialise, then the Prospero of propaganda can cry to his Ariel, 
the “ tricksy sprite ” of telephony, telegraphy and television : 


That was well done, my bird ! 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still. 


If such, then, are the causes which are moulding propaganda into 
a science, it remains to enquire what the character of that science 
may be. Like all new sciences, that of international persuasion did 
not emerge as an entity from the blue. For it arose, as it were, at the 
cross-roads of other and more established sciences. It borrowed at 
many banks of learning. It was the hub.of several spokes of thought, 
and the resultant of many disparate discoveries. In plain terms, 
there met in it the three sciences of mechanics, of psychology, and of 
ethics. Let me summarise, as briefly as possible, each of these con- 
stituent factors in turn. As regards its relation with mechanics, I 
may tecall that the Marchese Marconi, by whose genius the long-wave 
system of transmission had been established in xgor, on the basis of 
the mathematical equations of Clerk Maxwell and the vibrational 
hypothesis of Hertz, now proceeded, in the year 1926, to substitute 
short waves for the long waves hitherto in use. Henceforth, the 
wireless waves, instead of being dissipated in an all-round “ global” 
transmission, could be concentrated, with great advance of accuracy 
and economy, on their desired destination. By this means and at a 
flash, the international temperatures of the peoples of mankind could 
be ascertained, on the one hand, and could be stimulated, on the 
other ; and thus propaganda could at once become not merely “ the 
all-embracing voice of everywhere,” but also could furnish, so to 
speak, in retail, persuasion and suggestion to every living soul owning 
a receiving set. This momentous departure was reflected in Great 
Britain by the fact that, in January 1927, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which since November 1922 had existed as the British 
Broadcasting Company, commenced its marvellous career of propa- 
ganda. It was to the British Empire that, in 1932, the first regular 
broadcast overseas service was directed. Then, in 1938, there was 
instituted the first broadcast service addressed to foreigners, which, 
oddly enough, was in Arabic. It was only later in that year that a 
service in Spanish and Portuguese, in French, German and Italian, 
was finally organised. By the opening of No. 2 Armageddon, mankind 
had furnished itself with over 50 million receivers, and the total was 
increasing at the rate of 6 millions a year. Thus a new dimension 
had been realised, for the benefit, or for the betrayal, or for the 
bewildermént, of mankind. 

But the command of the ether is not the only service rendered by 
mechanics to propaganda. Mechanics have opened the way for a 
dissemination of leaflets on an incredible scale. During No. 1 Arma- 
geddon the trench-mortar was at first adopted for the distribution of 
these. Next aeroplanes were tried, but were presently superseded by 
“free balloons’’ with a complicated method of release, so that, by 
August 1918, some four or five million propaganda leaflets were being 
distributed monthly by this agency over Germany (cf. C. J. Street, 
Propaganda Behind the Lines, pp. 488-99). To-day, in 1944, with the 
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march of science, distribution of propaganda leaflets over ‘Germany 
and occupied. territories has been at the rate of 73,500,000 leaflets 
per month ; while no less than twelve million leaflets were dropped on. 
“D” Day. Indeed, there is scarcely a‘ scientific opening in this 
respect which has been overlooked. Thus, during our advance in 
Italy in 1944, the voice and the photograph of “ Toni,” famous 
‘Broadway star, were fired from our lines both by shell and by radio, 
with the result that the affrighted hordes of Kesselring recoiled, it is 
` said, before her German accent (cf. Sunday Express, July and, 1944). 
The second, science, without which propaganda: could never have 
become scientific, is that of psychology. For example, much depends 
on what psychologists denominate “ the tension level ” of the peoples. 
This “level” varies from time to time within each community, and 
an efficient propaganda must be co-ordinated therewith. - Thus, to 
treat an urban community to the same propaganda as a rural com- 
munity is bungling and amateurish, since the “tension level” is 
widely different in each case (cf. Pierre Janet, Traité de Psychologie, 
Tome I (Rassini)). Again, to confine our attention to Europe alone, 
the psychology of each country, as we have found in this war, and 
therefore the propaganda to be addressed to it, differs remarkably 
from that of the rest. To meet this complex situation, the B.B.C. 
European propaganda was increased by forty per cent. in the year 1943, 
so as to be broadcast in twenty-four languages, the daily transmitting 
time amounting to forty-four hours. The psychology of the satellite 
countries needed handling in one way: that of the occupied countries 
in another. France called for a special technique solely applicable to 
herself. Similarly, with the Underground Movement throughout 
Europe. As regards Germany, she was assigned eighteen daily 
bulletins framed in such a manner that, in November 1943, Dr. 
Goebbels himself acknowledged the “masterly skill” with which 
“ poison to the German people” was being administered by our 
radio. In Italy, again, the work of the B.B.C. was a triumph of 
scientific manipulation. Owing to events in that country our propa- 
gandists had to devote the earlier part of the year 1943 to depressing 
the morale of the people, and, conversely, had to devote the’ latter 
portion of the same year to stimulating it. For, earlier in the year, 
“the main object was to depress the Italian fighting spirit . . . since 
September 8th the great objective was the re-birth of a fighting spirit 
. .. a good deal of time, therefore, was devoted to rebuilding morale ” 
(cf. B.B.C. Year Book, 1944, p. 75). As we read these records we can 
only exclaim—How malleable is Man |—How great is the intellectual 
inertia of the masses ! And was Luther right, after all, in seeking to 
found the Reformation on the authority of the individual conscience 
and the spiritual priesthood of all believers as against the ascendancy 
of a medieval and mediatorial Church ? 
` The third, and last, science which, as it were, attended at the birth 
of the science of propaganda and has furnished it guidance at every 
stage, is the science of ethics. For it is clear that the propagandist 
can take scarcely a step which does not involve a reference to ethics. 
For example, is what is technically known as the initiative éventée 
morally permissible, i.e. instigation of a demand for the very policy 
which it is intended to pursue? Again, at what point does the practice 
of “ compensation,” i.e. the distribution of good, rather than bad, 
news, ‘or the practice of “ emphasis,” i.e. the rearrangement of facts, 
lapse into actual misrepresentation ? These all constitute very delicate 
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moral problems, for the solution of which propaganda must seek the 
aid of ethics. - 

Again, the scholars of the science are generally agreed, as Professor 
Laswell has established, that contemporary propaganda has “ four 
major objectives ” : 1, To mobilise hatred against the enemy ; 2, To 
preserve the friendship of allies; 3, To procure the co-operation of 
-neutrals ; and 4, To demoralise the enemy (cf. Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the World War, Professor H. D. Laswell, p. 195). But all this 
work involves moral problems, each of them assignable to ethics. 
Then, too, all the above secular activities have to be co-ordinated, in 
Britain at least, with what is officially termed “ religious broad- 
casting.” A main feature of this has been “ The Anvil,” instituted 
in January 1943, the Anvil being a species of religious brains trust, 
well qualified to furnish ‘‘ answers spontaneous and unscripted ” to 
questions of religious doubt. In the same year the distinguished 
authoress of Hangman’s Holiday, Gaudy Night and The Devil 
to Pay, was engaged to furnish “a cycle of plays” on the most 
sacred of subjects. In addition to this, a Radio Padre was 
appointed ; and “ world coverage”’ provided for religious instruction 
by distinguished authorities, including Archbishops themselves, all 
under the auspices of the Central Religious Advisory Committee of 
the B.B.C. Thus, thanks to the novel science, we can be edified by 
listening, almost at the same moment, to the triumphs of our Forces 
and the truths of our Faith. 

So much for the past and for the present. As regards the future, 
there are two dangers awaiting the science of propaganda. As I have - 
shown above, it has arisen out of the requirements of recently estab- 
lished revolutionary Governments, and also out of those of our 
successive Armageddons. The first danger, then, is that propaganda 
will retain in the future the declamatory and disingenuous strain of 
its parentage. Indeed, according to Mr. H. G. Wells, the work of the 
various Ministries of Information and Propaganda in the world has 
proved to be little better than “ the production of disingenuous muck.” ` 
According to him and those who think with him, the persons employed 
in these tasks are “a swarm of individuals, too clever by half, in 
positions of authority, excited, conceited, prepared to lie, distort, and 
generally humbug people,” with no one to prevent them “ bombinating 

‘in the void” (The Outlook for Homo Sapiens, and edition, pp. 183-5). 
As regards the possibility of this first danger, I can only venture to 
present.the argument of Aristotle, who, in his treatise on propaganda, 
entitled The Art of Rhetoric, meets it by saying that, though propa- 
ganda may be abused, that danger applies to all things good and 
useful. The decadence of anything is not, he holds, an argument 
against it. And then, carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
he enumerates four virtues of propaganda. It is corrective; it is 
instructive ; it is suggestive ; it is defensive. ‘‘It would be absurd 
that, while incapacity for physical self-defence is a reproach, 
incapacity for mental defence should be no reproach.” Thus far 
“ The Stagirite.” 

The second danger is that propaganda, even if it manages to discard 
its inferior qualities above mentioned, will swamp, with all its 
scientific apparatus, the not very self-assertive soul of modern man. 
As Lord Bryce took occasion to point out in Modern Democracies, the 
vast masses of to-day crave more for submission than for independence 
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(cf. James Bryce, by H. A. L. Fisher, Vol. 2, p. 261). They thirst 
not to think. In the words of Childe Harold : 
Men grow pale 

Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light. 
Modern man, a lion of physical valour, tends to be the most timid, 
. mentally and morally, of mice. Indeed, we have seen how such 
ravening peoples as the Germans and the Japanese can swallow any 
suggestion, will commit any crimes, and will embrace even suicide, 
so long as they get the tip from above. The answer to be made to this 
line of reasoning is not, I am afraid, as strong as could be wished. 
Nevertheless, we may remark, in the first place, that propaganda, 
_ with all its skill and all its swagger and all its science, must address 

itself, in the last resort, to the individual. Propaganda is, after all, 
» willy-nilly, a consultation of the soul ; and there isin the soul, accord- 
ing, at least, to the terms of that Peripatetic philosophy which one 
has been brought up to accept, a certain “innate energy’ which 
may serve to rescue personality from propaganda. Besides, we, as 
Christians, may comfort ourselves with the reflection that the Founder 
of Christianity saw nothing wrong in propaganda. Indeed, there is 
His injunction to that effect, as expressed to the Apostles. There is 
the Ite et docete omnes Gentes of Christ. 
i GEORGE PEEL. 


CONFUSION IN AMERICA. 


ONFUSION is the first and strongest impression that a visitor 
( from Britain gets upon landing in America these days. Confusion 

in the way people behave, and even more so in the way they think. 
I arrived in the United States just before Easter at the invitation of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and after delivering 
my address before its annual meeting in Philadelphia, stayed on for a 
few months. During that time I had the opportunity of travelling up 
and down the country by train, coach, bus, -sleeper, airplane and 
automobile. I also had the privilege of meeting, and having “ off the 
record ”? conversations, with a very large number of people—ranging 
from leading members of the Administration to the most violent 
Roosevelt-hatérs, and from private citizens of the eminence, say, of the 
late Mr. Wendell Willkie, Mr. John Foster Dulles, Mr. Philip Murray and 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, to the extremely communicative “ little people,” 
` and especially to the taxi drivers, who are nothing if not engaging.: This 
experience did not in any way alter my first impression of the incredible 
mental and administrative confusion that prevails in America. Indeed, 
the impact of D-day, with all the European war news that followed, 
seemed to come as a much-belated thrill which at long last unleashed a 
lot of pent-up emotionalism, while the approaching decisive period of 
the Presidential election campaign brought in a new torrent of con- 
troversy. I could not help feeling that, if anything, these developments 
only further accentuated the state of bewilderment and doubt that 
already existed long before the present acute stage was reached. 

I have been struck again and‘again by many curious contradictions 
in what I may call the American technique of doing things. There is, 
for instance, the old adage that “ time is money.” Seldom has anything 
been more completely belied by the facts than this firm and wholly 
unwarranted belief. The amount of time they waste in America on all 
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~sorts of childish matters is truly prodigious. - I know of no country 
where there is more continuous and purposeless telephoning ; when they 
say that the line is “ busy ” they state a profound truth. Again, the 
brushing of one’s shoes in England or. in old Europe is done while the 
client sleeps, which saves time. In America, millions of busy men spend 
ten minutes a day on getting a shoe-shine. When I entered my luxurious 
“ duplex single sleeper ” at Washington one night, I was overcome by 
the gadgets and amenities it offered. I duly proceeded to put my 
clothes, shoes and other belongings into the various receptacles 
especially provided for them, and went to bed. Then the fun began ; 
- the train started with such a jerk that I was nearly catapulted out of 
bed and all my things fell out of their appropriate places—some on 
me, and some on the floor. Patiently, I picked them up again, and, 
having returned them to their proper place, once more went to bed. 
It was not’a train, it was a leaping kangaroo, or some infernal machine 
out of a Charlie Chaplin film. After some six attempts at sorting myself 
out, I gave up the unequal struggle, left all my things on the floor, and _ 
sank down in the bed, exhausted. But it was a fine compartment, all 
the same! Only the money I paid for it was, from my point of view, 
completely wasted. The one thing that you simply could not do in this 
beautifully appointed and expensive sleeping car was sleep! Not only 
trains, but private cars and taxis drive in a breath-taking way. The 
traffic lights in New York are huge and plentiful; the drivers have to 
observe them, but the pedestrians do not seem to care a bit and walk 
straight into or across the terrifying flow of vehicles. In Washington 
they get heavily fined or even imprisoned for that, so there they wait 
patiently at all street corners before they are allowed to cross. 

Washington is, needless to say, terribly “ security conscious,” and 
special passes as well as badges have to be shown everywhere. Upon 
leaving a Government building I forgot to return my temporary pass, 
and nobody asked for it at the door. But afterwards they spent days 
searching for me all over the building. Here, however, is a story that 
illustrates official vigilance, though it sounds rather apocryphal to me. 
The.State Department was anxious to appoint a man with a knowledge 
of Italian politics and language to fill a vacancy in the Western Euro- 
pean Division. A man named Mussolini, who had been out of a job for 
a few months, applied, and the F.B.I. went over him with a fine tooth- 
comb. In due course the State Department got the F.B.I. report: 
Mussolini’s application rejected, because of early background as a 
Socialist. 

During my first night in Philadelphia there was a sudden air raid alarm 
practice. It caused such a mix-up (at least in the opinion of this thrice- 
blitzed Londoner) that if there really had been a raid the situation might 
have become very ugly. But the whole episode was indicative of the ` 
confusion that exists in connection with the war effort that is demanded 
of the public, which seems as bewildered as the authorities themselves. 
On the one hand, a lot of high-minded people are taking the war 
terribly seriously, but do not quite know what to do about it, since in 
point of actual fact it is rather remote. They attend committee meet- 
ings; rush to the blood donors’ bank ; battle with the complicated and 
often exasperating problems of production, taxation, man-power short- 
age and Government controls; subscribe to war borids; help to 
entertain “the boys ” and are eager to make any sacrifice that may 
help to win the war, which—to them—not only means “ bringing the 
boys back,” but a great deal more. 
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.On-the other hand, there are those—and they are far more numerous 
than-one could imagine—who still do not feel fully convinced that this 
is America’s war, or whose readiness to participate in it is largely 
conditioned by purely domestic, political and economic considerations. 
In a sense, things were much simpler before Pearl Harbour. The 
division between isolationists and those ‘who firmly believed that 
America was involved was clear and unmistakable. You were either 
on the one or on the other side of the fence, and there was no third ` 
alternative. To-day there are many gradations in the public’s attitude 
towards the part America should play in the war. Some recognise 
the implications of the Pacific scene, but refuse to admit the inevitability 
of the United States’ participation in the European theatre; they 
believe that their country has been manceuvred into fighting for Europe 
and for Britain by the satanic Roosevelt, and that this is merely one 
more instance of poor, innocent, big-hearted and misguided America 
pulling the English out of a mess and everybody else’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. These people, however, are no longer ‘isolationists, but violent 
imperialists. Their argument is that since they have been dragged for 
the second time in twenty-five years.into a war that is not their own 
and is ostensibly. due entirely to European squabbles, the only way to — 
avoid a third conflagration is to let America run the show (whatever 
this may mean) after the war is over. Usually it means a somewhat 
vague demand for strategic, political and economic advantages at the 
expense of Britain, coupled with a strong irritation against the British. 

_ Here it must be interjected that the visitor from Britain is in a sense 
like a lightning-rod. He automatically attracts a lot of comment which 
would not normally preoccupy his American hosts, but which his mere 
presence brings strongly to their mind. Broadly speaking, conservative . 
America is anti-British because it apprehends being fooled by thé wily 
Britons at the future peace conference. This type of critic likes to trot 
out the old saw that America never loses a war and never wins a peace ; 
that her statesmen are simpletons and that the British are ruled by a 
Machiavellian clique of satanic foresight and brilliance. They are 
irritated in advance by what they think may happen, and they some- 
how would like to counteract it now. In a sense this irritation is a- 
. compliment even if it be a somewhat perverted one. But in any case, 

‘such a proclamation of inferiority comes oddly from people who in 
every other way are certainly not afflicted by excessive modesty. > 

On the Left, the anti-British feeling has very different roots. India, 
Palestine, the Empire as such, delay in implementing the Beveridge 
Report, the absence of “‘ real democracy ”-—-such are the most frequent 
targets of these particular gentry. Beyond the vaguest of verbiage 
about “ giving the Indians a square deal,” ‘‘ opening Palestine to the 
„victims of Hitler’s, oppression,” and meaningless generalisations about 
democracy, it is difficult to get anything specific or practical from these 
critics. They do not happen to like the idea of Britain and the. British 
Empire (they never talk of the Commonwealth of Nations), and no 
useful purpose is achieved by countering their criticisms with questions 
about the Negro problem in America or the many other striking contra- 
dictions with which that great democracy is so richly endowed. At best 
they will answer you that the situation is “ quite-different ” in their 
own case, or that the imperfections and failings of-American democracy 
are no excuse for what they please to call British imperialism. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas has recently written a most interesting 
book entitled The Four Fears, in which he argues that American — 
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sentiment is largely conditioned by (x) the Fear of Entangling Alliances ; 
(2) the Fear of England; (3) the Fear of Russia; (4) the Fear of 
Revolution. He endeavours to talk his people out of these curious 
obsessions, but in the-course of doing so he produces a striking amount 
of evidence to show how strongly rooted they are. His chapter, “ The 
Fear of England,” opens as follows : 

“TIL be mighty glad when this war is over,” remarked one of our 
staunchly American writers not so long ago, “ so we can all go back to 
hating England again.” We do not have to take this neat piece of wit 
too solemnly by bothering to deny that for most Americans a return 
to “normalcy ” scarcely means a return to anti-British feeling. Yet 
it must be admitted that some of us have never given it up, even during 
the war, and some of us have not had the grace to wait till the war is 
over. The “some of us” is a definite minority, to be sure, but an 
important one. 


And a little farther on the Senator says again : 

Our one lasting feud has been with the country whose language we 
speak, whose history we study and belong to, whose literature we 
cherish, whose goods we have bought, whose navy we have relied on, 
and who has made more concessions to us than any other power in the 
world. 

However regrettable or unreasonable this may be, the fear or hatred 
or suspicion of Britain is certainly a factor influencing both the Right 
and the Left of American politics. On the other hand the personal 
position of Lord Halifax has improved enormously. He is almost a 
popular figure now ; indeed, his calm dignity, his devotion to religion, 
the loss of one son and the grievous mutilation sustained by the other, 
his hard work and patent honesty have earned him profound respect 
in the widest of circles. Time and again I have been told by the most 
unexpected of people that they thought the Ambassador was “ a good 
guy.” Other individual Britons, too, enjoy a great personal popularity, 
and, of course, the Prime Minister is still something of a national hero. 

The post-war situation, both at home and abroad ; the Presidential 
election ; Russia; and, of course, the campaign in Europe, constitute 
the main topics of conversation. In attempting to assess the value of 
opinions expressed, it should be borne in mind not only that the 
discussion of any problem in America—whether this be of a political or 
artistic or social or personal nature—is even at the best of times 
characterised not only by a truculence, but by a disregard for facts, 
which it would scarcely be possible to imagine elsewhere. At the 
moment, with a tense domestic and international situation, this 
bitterness is particularly acute. Indeed, it is hard not to be reminded 
of France in its last pre-war years. Just as in France, where there were 
many fanatics who said “ Rather Hitler than Blum,” so in America the 
professional Roosevelt-haters know no limits in their abuse of the 
President. It is odd to see how these ostensibly patriotic and conserva- 
tive people seem to be wholly devoid of any respect for the great office 
of President, quite apart from the question of Mr. Roosevelt’s per- , 
sonality. Again, the bitterness with which certain Republicans speak 
of their own leader of yesterday, Wendell Willkie, is almost as patho- 
logical—just as is the violence of many other conflicts, such as the one 
between Mr. Sinclair Lewis (the famous,author of Babbitt and other 
great novels) and the literary critics. There are also good fierce slogging 
matches going on in the world of art, the theatre and the professions, 
but chief of all in-the Administration itself, where half of the depart- 
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ments seem to be at loggerheads with each other. For instance, the 
Treasury does not seem very fond of the Bureau of the Budget ; or the 
Office of Price Administration of the Department of Agriculture and of 
the Office of Food Administration. These examples can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

The rows and intrigues that went on within the War Production. 
Board and which resulted in the resignation first of its deputy head, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and then of Mr. Donald Nelson, the Chairman, 
did not constitute a particularly edifying spectacle. After all, here 
is one of the principal war-time Government agencies that has miost 
successfully accomplished a stupendous job and whose top executives 
are—or were—men of unique distinction. Yet after months of-tension 
they came to open blows and hurled at each other the most fantastic 
accusations. In the words of another important official, “Rubber . 
Director Bradley Dewey, who has also retired, the W.P.B. row was due . 
to “ typical Washington sniping.” Since then quite a number of other 
men in leading war-time Government positions have resigned, but the 
unremitting battle between the departments or within the departments 
continues unabated. That, incidentally, is one of the strongest criticisms 
that are brought against the President, not only by his detractors, but 
also by his friends and admirers. Mr. Roosevelt seems unwilling or 
unable to prevent this continuous bickering among his chosen colleagues 
and underlings, and his famous intervention in the Henry Wallace- 
Jesse Jones row over the Economic Warfare Organisation has not been 
followed up by similar drastic action. The amazing thing, however, is 
that notwithstanding this painful aspect of American public life, the 
achievements both of the Administration and of the citizen at large are ` 
unique. Indeed, the nation is performing a war effort of which = can 
justly be proud. 

A lot of anti-Rooseveltians have found it necessary to point jut to 
me that a change at the White House would not necessarily’mean a 
change in American foreign policy, and that the most likely Secretary of 
State in a Republican administration, Mr. John Foster Dulles, is a good 
Wilsonian internationalist. , The nation, so the argument runs, has 
accepted the great historical responsibility which destiny is thrusting 
upon it, and America is willing to play her full part in world affairs. 
Confusion on the subject of what this part is to be is, however, complete. 
The problems of Russia, France, Germany and the Far East loom largely 
in this somewhat blurred picture, apart from the bitter controversies 
about collaboration with Britain. Briefly, there are those who believe 

that the closest Anglo-America.co-operation is the main basis of the 
future peace, and that all other aspects of international relations come 


‘second. These people would like to see a clear-cut defensive and offensive 


alliance between America and Britain, and scarcely conceal their 
scepticism about having Russia and China as equal partners. Then- 
there are those who accept the view of the absolute necessity of a 
British. alliance as a pre-condition of peace, but. who feel very strongly 
‘that this is not enough, and that on top of it a much wider international 
framework has to be created if it is to endure. Finally, there are those 
‘who desire a world scheme embracing all the United Nations, and even 
a lot of other countries, but who are solidly against any exclusive 


_ arrangement with Britain. % 


Before this war, the majority of American opinion was strongly 
opposed to any United States affiliations or even co-operation with the 
League of Nations. To-day, however, some 75 per cent. of public opinion 
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approves at least the general idea of America being active in some type 
of world organisation. Lip-service to that is paid by all responsible 
politicians, irrespective of party affiliation. The Hearsts, McCormicks, 
Pattersons, and their stooges constitute a rare exception. But the fact 
that everybody admits the urgent need of international co-operation does 
not in itself commit the country to anything. Between such: general 
professions of faith and practical steps approved of and sanctioned by 
Congress there is a huge gap. There are no indications as yet in what 
way this gap is to be closed, and the fatal confusion of the present 
moment is due not only to the absence of an American foreign policy but 
also to the constitutional difficulty of implementing it even if there 
were one. 

Great efforts are being made to, educate the American public to a 
better realisation of the problems involved. The work of such admirable 
organisations as the Foreign Policy Association, with its distinguished 
President, General Ross McCoy, and its indefatigable Editor and 
Research Director, Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean ; or the Foreign Relations 
Council with its great quarterly Foreign Affairs brilliantly edited by . 
Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong ; or the various enterprises sponsored 
by the Carnegie, Rockefeller and other great Foundations ; the colleges 
and universities, the radio networks and the Press, and, of course, 
individual authors—all this combined endeavour to present, explain, 
analyse and interpret the world scene for the benefit of the American 
public deserves thé greatest commendation. 

Wendell Willkie’s One World was a tremendous stimulant. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann’s two little books, U.S. Foreign Policy and U.S. 
War Aims, can be considered as models of lucid, wise exposition. 
Many other commentators of note, or retired diplomats, like Mr. 
Sumner Welles and Mr. Joseph Grew, have put in book form much of 
their valuable experience. America also seems to be rapidly becoming © 
geography-conscious. There is a whole spate of new atlases or books 
with maps and essays concerning them. Some of these publications are 
admirable ; others, based on a superficial undigested acquaintance with 
“ geopolitics,” are misleading or befuddling. But at any rate it is 
significant that the O.W.T. with its War Atlas for Americans, and Mr. 
Richard Edes Harrison with his Look at the World, which is an “ Atlas 
for World Strategy,” published by Fortune magazine, compete on the 
bookstalls with a variety of topical publications that range from 
Global Geography to The Geography of the Peace. The latter volume, 
incidentally, is largely the work of the late Professor Nicholas J. 
Spykman, of the Yale Institute of International Studies. Under its 
present Director, Professor Frederick Sherwood Dunn, the Institute is 
doing some excellent work. But. Spykman, with his peculiar theory that 
the post-war world needs a strong Japan and a strong Germany to keep 
China and Russia in check, did much to add to the already existing 
confusion among his pupils, readers and colleagues.” 

A great effort to ascertain what the American people thinks about 
both the domestic and the international issues in which it has become 
involved is being made by some of the better polling organisations. The 
Gallup poll, the Fortune poll, and the Office of Public Opinion Research 
of Princeton University are constantly producing illuminating data on 
all these, subjects, and while the weight of this information should not 
be over-estimated, it gives nevertheless many a useful clue to the 
understanding of current. problems. . Dr. Jerome S. Bruner, Associate 
Director of the Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton and 
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Editor of the Public Opinion Quarterly, has collected and AEE a 
vast amount of polling results in a book called Mandate from the People. 
Based on a very different form of approach, but no less informative 
and stimulating, is The Rest of Your Life, by Leo Cherne, Executive 
Secretary of the Research Institute of America. Mr. Cherne deals very 
fully and rather gloomily with America’s post-war problems. As he 
rightly observes, it is much easier to pull a man out of his “ civvies ” 
and put him into uniform than to reverse the process. Even if America 
does as well after the war as she did in 1940, this means eleven million 
unemployed, he computes. And he, states very emphatically that 
“ Reconversion will determine whether capitalism without war can 
give full employment.” In Bruner’s estimation the American people. 
“ have learned that a fire at the neighbour’s threatens us too,” but 
nevertheless they are more interested in domestic affairs. As he puts it : 


The upshot of our lesser interest in international affairs is not that 
we don’t care what happens to the world ; it is, rather, that we are more 
willing to place international decisions in the hands-of our leaders and 
‘their experts without exercising our critical prerogatives with the epic 
‘degree of fervour reserved for domestic issues. Make of this what you 
will. But let us highlight the fact that there is a long way to travel 
before Americans become responsible citizens of the world. Americans 
are not, to be sure, different from others. The same can, doubtless, be 
said for Englishmen, Russians, Chinese or Brazilians. Yet there is 
something beyond the fact of our relative insularity. We have grown 
up internationally with tremendous strides since the last war—our 
period of isolation notwithstanding. If we are not yet citizens of the 
world with the same ardour that we are citizens of the United States, 
at least it can be said that never has there been a period in our history 
in which the world has come upon us as it has since 1933. 


GEORGE OLONE TERTE, 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
AREOPAGITICA. 


N November 1644 there was published Milton’s Areopagitica, the 
Jiasi defence of a free press that has ever been written. It is 
a tract which is written with deep feeling, though with great 
dialectical skill, and which at times rises to such a majesty of prose- 
writing that it directly recalls some of the finest passages of the Old 
Testament, the’Authorised Version of which was published less than 
thirty years before Milton’s tract. Nor is this surprising when we 
consider how deeply learned in the Scriptures Milton was, or how 
‘strangely but harmoniously he blended his deep scholarship in 
biblical lore with his accurate knowledge of classical literature and 
philosophy. This remarkable -blend, unapproached by any other 
writer, is strikingly exemplified, not only by the Aveopagitica itself, 
but by Paradise Lost, and also by Samson Agonistes, a play which, 
though biblical in theme and outlook, has been described as the finest 
reproduction in the English language of Greek tragedy, 

The year in which the Aveopagitica appeared had been a very notable 
one. The struggle between King Charles and the famous Long 
Parliament, which he had been compelled to summon in 1640, had 
deteriorated into open warfare in 1642. The early battles, on the 
whole, went.in favour of the King, whose bold and reckless Cavaliers 
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were more than a match for the raw levies of London and the Eastern 
counties. But a new spirit gradually infused the Parliamentary 
armies, and the earlier leaders were replaced by men of more resolute 
character. Of these by far the most outstanding was Cromwell. In 
July 1644 Cromwell’s Ironsides completely scattered Prince Rupert’s 
Cavaliers at the battle of Marston Moor. It was the most decisive 
battle of the Civil War, and thereafter the issue was never in doubt. 
Though the King might win fleeting successes in the West and in 
Scotland, Parliament steadily consolidated its gains, and it is obvious 
from Milton’s pamphlet that he had no anxieties whatever over the 
result of the struggle. The victory already belonged to Parliament. 
The only question was what they intended to do with it. Already 
there were ominous signs that the dominating party on the Parlia- 
mentary side might prove as hard taskmasters as the King had been. 
Indeed, the Avreopagitica itself was called forth by a Parliamentary 
threat to the freedom of the press which was as far reaching as any 
measure of the King’s. 

There was something remarkably fresh about Milton’s Puritanism. 
It was entirely free from bigotry, and he belonged to that small group 
of enthusiastic young thinkers who saw in the Revolution the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a genuine commonwealth, purged of sectarianism, 
but closely linked with our past traditions. He-took a tremendous 
pride in his nationality, and he had little patience with those who 
sought to fashion ideal commonwealths from which all particular 
national feeling had been removed. Of Plato’s Republic he observes 
scathingly : “ Plato, a man of high authority indeed, but least of all 
for his Commonwealth, in the book of his laws, which no city ever 
yet received, fed his fancy with making many edicts to his airy Burgo- 
masters, which they who otherwise admire him wish had been rather 
buried and excused in the genial cups of an academic night-sitting.”’ 
More’s Utopia and Bacon’s New Atlantis receive equally short shrift, 
for he declares: “ To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian politics, which never can be drawn into use, will not mend 
our condition ; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, in the 
midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably.” 

So far, there had been little real reason for undue anxiety. The 
Long Parliament had included most of the greatest spirits of the age. 
It had an impressive list of major reforms to its credit. The hated 
Star Chamber was abolished, and the chief instruments of the King’s 
tyranny, Strafford and Laud, had been impeached. Strafford had 
been executed, and Laud was in prison. The Parliament was still the 
great Constituent Assembly of the nation. It had not yet degenerated 
into the sect-ridden Rump which restored arbitrary government and 
frustrated all genuine reforms, and at last restored Charles II. Milton 
is confident, therefore, that a bold and. well-argued appeal to the 
intellects of the Parliamentary leaders will carry the day. His argu- 
ment is confident, and in places.almost gay. Its complete failure no 
doubt convinced him that the Parliamentary majority in their way 
were as great obstacles to freedom as the King himself. At that 
period the majority was composed overwhelmingly of English Presby- 
terians. They enjoyed very ‘widespread support, for they were in 
the van of the opposition to the hated Bench of Bishops, who, under 
Archbishop Laud, had been the chief instruments of Charles’ repressive 
government. But the Presbyterians were no more tolerant than the 
’ Episcopalians they had driven out. “ New presbyter is bùt old priest 
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writ: large,” says Milton’ in the Areopagitica, and the ensuing years 
were to show how shrewd that judgment was. . 

“The struggle for a free press in England during the seventeenth 
century was merely one aspect of the general European struggle. We 
are to-day justly proud of our freedom of the press, without which 
any asserted freedom of speech is purely illusory ; but we are in con- 
siderable danger of forgetting how bitter was the struggle to win it 
or how firmly it must be defended anew at the present time. Every 
age has its own struggles for the basic human liberties, and the threats 
of one age do not recur in the next. In Western Europe the threat 
to the freedom of the press came at first mainly from-the Church, 
defending its vested interest in the spread of controlled knowledge, 
and acting, in this instance, in close alliance with the secular authorities, 
who were concerned, not with questions of knowledge and faith in the 
abstract, but with the very practical problem of ‘‘ dangerous thoughts,” 
the spread of which might overturn existing fabrics of. government. 
During the Middle Ages there had been few official impediments to 
the spread of knowledge, since literacy was confined to a narrow class 
and the reproduction of literature involved much manual labour, so 
that books were few and expensive. The invention of printing, 
however, threatened the control of knowledge which was exercised by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and accordingly, in 1486, the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz issued a mandate establishing a book-censor for his 
dominions. This was followed by a papal Bull of 1501 forbidding all 
printing in the four provinces of Cologne, Mainz, Trier and Magdeburg 
` without ecclesiastical permission. -These were at that time the main . 
areas where printing presses existed. The Bull also provided that all 
books published before that period should be examined, and that any 
which were prejudicial to the Catholic religion should be burned. At 
the Lateran Council of 1515 it was decided that in future no books 
should be printed except those which had been approved by ecclesias- 
tical censors. In France the right of censorship was exercised by the 
Faculty of Theology until 1650, when the State replaced the Faculty 
as the licensing authority. 

In countries where the Inquisition had been established, censorship 
was taken over by the Holy Office, and the object of censorship was 
then openly to prevent the spread of new knowledge and to preserve 
Catholic doctrine. England, however, accepted the reformed faith so 
that papal decrees no longer had validity. Nevertheless, the Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs were as determined as-their continental counter- 
‘parts to control the press, and the responsibility for doing so passed 
to the hated Court of Star Chamber, where the authority of the Bishops 
gradually became predominant. Already in the reign of Elizabeth 
its jurisdiction over the press was arousing resentment, but it was 
only in the reign of Charles I that its power was pushed to its farthest ` 
extent. Several cases which had occurred just before the outbreak of 
the Civil War had aroused popular fury to a dangerous pitch. Of 
these the following were the most notorious : 

(i) Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, a supporter of the Puritans, had 
veceived certain letters from Dr. Osbaldiston, Headmaster of West- 
minster School, in which Archbishop Laud was referred to by a con- 
temptuous nickname. For concealing this letter Williams was con- 
‘demned in 1637 to pay £5,000 to the King, £3,000 to Laud, and to be 
imprisoned (he was released by the Long Parliament in 1640), He 
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was also suspended from his diocese by the High Commission Court. 
By remaining in hiding Osbaldiston escaped a still heavier penalty. 

(ii) In 1630 Alexander Leighton was sentenced for writing “ An 
appeal to Parliament, or Sion’s plea against prelacy,” to pay £10,000, 
to be degraded from his orders, to be whipped at Westminster, and to 
sit in the pillory, to have one ear cut off, one side of his nose slit, and 
one cheek branded with S.S. (sower of sedition)—to have the whole 
repeated the following week at Cheapside, and to be imprisoned for 
life. 

(iii) In 1638 John Lilburne, a London apprentice, was whipped 
from the Fleet to Westminster, pilloried, and imprisoned for three 
years, for distributing pamphlets attacking the Bishops. 

(iv) Finally, Prynne, Burton and Bastwick were brought together 
before the Star Chamber for publications attacking the Bishops. 
Prynne was a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, who had already lost his’ 
ears and been pilloried for Histriomastvix, a book condemning stage 
plays (in which Queen Henrietta took great pleasure). Whilst in 
prison he wrote another tract, this time condemning ecclesiastical 
innovations. Henry Burton was a London rector who published. 
two sermons on the same theme, and Bastwick was a physician who 
published two tracts with a similar tendency. All three were fined 
` £5,000 each, condemned to the pillory and to lose their ears, to be 
branded on both cheeks, and to be imprisoned for life. So great was 
the outcry against these sentences that all three were removed to the 
Channel and Scilly Isles, to prevent their forcible release. In 1640 
they were liberated and vindicated by the Long Parliament. 

This, then, was the temper of the times, when Englishmen boldly 
defied the most autocratic monarch this country has ever had. The 
activities of the Star Chamber in controlling the press were reinforced 
by a formidable “ decree concerning printing” of July x1th, 1637. 
This prohibited the printing or importation of any book or pamphlet 
without licence from the Stationers’ Company. Article ILI further 
provided “ that all Bookes concerning the common laws of this realm 
shall be printed by the especial allowance of the.Lords Chief Justices, 
and the Lord Chief Baron for the time being, or one or more of them, 
or by their appointment ; And that all Books of History, belonging to 
this State, and present times, or any other Books of State affairs, 
shall be licenced by the principal Secretaries of State, or one of them, 
or by their appointment ; And that all Books concerning Heraldry, 
Titles of Honours and Arms,. or otherwise concerning the office of 
Earl Marshal, shall be licenced by the Earl Marshal, or by his appoint- 
ment ; And further, that all other Books, whether of Divinity, Physic, 
Philosophy, Poetry, or whatsoever, shall be allowed by the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Bishop of London for the time being, 
or by their appointment, or the Chancellors, or Vice-Chancellors of 
either of the Universities of this Realm for the time being.” 

This control was short-lived.: In July 1641 the Star Chamber was 
abolished, and with it the censorship of the press, for the Common 
Law contained no coercive jurisdiction on this head. For the moment 
there was universal rejoicing, and the victims of the Star Chamber 
oppression were liberated amid tremendous enthusiasm. Before long 
there were second thoughts. The power of the Bishops was over- 
thrown, but as is always the case at such a time, every conceivable 
-type of reformer and crank was airing his views, and the Presbyterians 
now found themselves almost as much exposed to attack as the Prelates 
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had been before them.. The result was that, on June r4th, 1643, 
Parliament passed an Act, reimposing censorship in terms which were 
clearly modelled upon the Star Chamber decree of 1637, only this time 
the censors were to be appointed by Parliament. It was, indeed, 
simply the substitution of the will of the new governing class for that 
of the old, and all genuine lovers of freedom were struck with dismay. 
Milton himself was particularly concerned. His treatise on Divorce 
had proved too much even for many of the Presbyterians, and it had 
been fiercely denounced from innumerable pulpits. For all that the 
discontent was general, and, as Milton himself informs us in the 
Areopagitica, no sooner had he announced himself as opposed to 
licensing than he was approached on all sides to make an attack upon 
this reactionary statute. Even without such support he would have 
stepped boldly into the fray, for he was one of those great and rare 
spirits who not only seek freedom for themselves but are equally 
convinced of its necessity for others. 

The result of his fearless advocacy of a free press is a piece of vigorous 
argument which forms a landmark in the development of English 
prose style. It would be far better known but for the forbidding title. 
Here he allowed his enthusiasm for classical models to run away with 
him. The Areopagus was the Supreme Court at Athens, before which 
great causes were pleaded, and one of the great Greek orators, Isocrates, 
had composed a Logos Aveopagitikos, or Areopagitic Discourse, the 
object of which was to persuade the Greeks to return to an older and 
purer form of democratic government. There is a direct reference to 
this episode in Milton’s Aveopagitica, where he speaks of him “ who 
from his private house wrote that discourse to the Parliament of 
Athens that persuaded them to change the form of Democracy which 
was then’ established.” In form, therefore, the Aveopagitica is an 
oration, but it was an oration which was intended to be read; not 
spoken (as that of Isocrates was also read, and not declaimed). But 
the discourse of Isocrates was a refined and polished piece of classic 
` prose, whilst in Milton’s discourse it is the vigour and earnestness 
which hold our attention, although to the modern reader the structure 
of the sentences seems frequently over-elaborate. After Milton’s 
day the structure of English prose became much simpler, as anyone 
can discover by reading the Aveopagitica and then turning to Addison’ s 
Essays. = 

What was the result of Milton’s vigorous denunciation of a controlled 
press? At first sight nothing at all beyond an addition to the many 
able defences of freedom which the seventeenth century produced so 
abundantly. The Presbyterians were in no mood to be tolerant, and 
the control of the press continued without abatement through the 
remainder of the reign of Charles I and during the Commonwealth, 
although when the power of the Presbyterians was destroyed, Crom- 
well allowed the penalties upon unlicensed printing quietly to lapse 
as far as religious discussion was concerned. Nevertheless, the control 
of political writings continued unabated. With the Restoration, the 
position deteriorated. Full control of publications-was resumed,.and 
even Milton’s own works were interfered with by the licensing 
authorities. Licensing continued without intermission until 1692, 
when it was renewed for two years only. Since Milton wrote, there . 
had been a change in the political atmosphere, and with the accession 
of William and Mary in 1689 a new spirit of toleration was abroad. 
The Act controlling the press was allowed to lapse, although there 
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“were many, both inside Parliament and out, who thought that the 
old Act had been permitted to expire in order to make way for newer 
and more flexible machinery of control. But no further Act was 
ever passed, and the press remained free even at the end of the . 
eighteenth century, when the current of our political life was disturbed 
by the spread of Jacobinism in consequence of the, French Revolution. 
That Milton’s tract has had a powerful influence upon the growth of 
free thought everywhere is obvious. To quote the considered verdict 
of one critic, “ our judgment of what power the Aveopagitica has 
exercised in the world must not confine itself to the Printing Press and 
its history ; for the work is indeed not only a magnificent protest on 
behalf of unlicensed books, but an immortal defence of Free Thought. 
Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, Locke’s Letters on Toleration, 
Jobn Stuart Mill’s Liberty—these are works of no temporary and 
transient value, however they may have been called forth by passing 
circumstances ; and amongst these, and not the least amongst them, 
is to be ranked the Areopagitica. It is inspired by the very spirit of 
freedom. It is the voice of a mind resolute to be free and fetterless, 
and to dare usurpation to its face.” 

What particular significance has this Tercentenary of the Areo- 
pagitica, coming as it does at such a difficult moment in the world’s 
history ? We are a long way now from the spacious and tranquil 
days of the nineteenth century when it was too easily assumed that 
the rapid increase of knowledge would be used for the general good of 
the human race and to strike off the fetters from men of every race, 
creed, and colour. We no longer comfort ourselves with the com- 
placent conclusions of Bagehot and Dicey that the English Constitu- 
tion has finally secured for all citizens the fundamental liberties which 
first found expression in the unqualified propositions of Magna Carta. 
Within a few years of the apparent conclusion of a war to make the 
world safe for democracy, we have seen not only constitutional liberty 
but the elementary decencies of civilised life overthrown in first one 
and then another country of Western Europe; and we have heard 
another President of the United States, in another and greater world 
war, declare that this time we are fighting to secure the four freedoms. 

‘The precedent.is a little ominous, and it rests with the present adult 
generation to say whether it will be fully repeated. Half a century 
ago, we assumed that our personal liberties were secured beyond 
argument for all time. To-day we are by no means so sure. In two 
world wars the right of personal freedom has been for all practical 
purposes suspended for the period of the war by Regulations 14B and 
18B, and in the present war Englishmen (including a Member of Parlia- 
ment) have been imprisoned for four years by executive order without 
being brought to trial and without having any charge preferred against 
them. It is true that all sides concur that these are special emergency 
measures, but who is to say when the present emergency may be 
regarded as ended or when some other emergency may be regarded as 
beginning ? It is futile to assume that the next twenty years will be 
easy or that our wonted liberties will be restored in their pre-war _ 
amplitude without vigilance or exertion. 

If we confine ourselves to the freedom of which Milton wrote in the 
Aveopagitica again there is to-day cause for very serious concern. 
In war-time we naturally expect a censorship of news. Without it 
the preservation of our national safety would be impossible. A sharp 
distinction must be drawn between news and views; yet for many 
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purposes to-day this distinction has disappeared. In five years of 
war views have become controlled, and virtually regimented, to a 
degree which the England of 1939 would have regarded as unthink- 
- able. It is true that there is no open censorship of literature on any 
‘other ground than that of “ news,” but influence can be, and is, exer- - 
‘ cised in many indirect ways. As yet there is a very healthy tradition 
of freedom of expression in all classes ; but the experience of Germany 
and Italy has,shown that that tradition can be completely lost in 
fifteen or twenty years or less, and that on liberation adult persons 
can behave as if they had never known a world in which men speak 
their thoughts without fear. Yet unless we can establish such a world 
the human race is-doomed to final catastrophe. There is that in the 
temper of the times which makes men in office (and by no means only 
of one political complexion) increasingly preoccupied with the future, 
and understandably (though mistakenly) anxious to curtail free 
discussion. At, the moment this is most evident in the sphere of 
foreign affairs, but to-morrow it may range over a wider field. To-day, 
therefore, Milton’s Aveopagitica has a very special significance for us 
all. The problems with which he grappled so courageously three 
centuries ago are to-day living issues for each one of us, for personal 
freedom and freedom of thought are rights which must be vindicated 
afresh in each successive.century. More than ever to-day, he merits 
the impressive tribute paid to him in Wordsworth’s great sonnet, 
written as it was at another great and difficult turning-point in human 
affairs at a time when ideological conflict strained our freedom of the 
press to its uttermost. f 
G. W. KEETON. - 


: FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IIL.—THE LATER PHASES. 


REDERICK’S domestic labours during the decade of peace 
E combined with a watchful eye on the European situation. 

That Maria Theresa would move heaven and. earth to recover 
Silesia if she saw her chance he was well awate. He admired her 
character and her courage, and would have acted in the same way 
“had the parts been reversed. “I do not say that the attack is near,” 
he wrote to his brother and heir in 1753, “ but I am certain it will 
come. If we have as many allies as enemies we shall be all right, 
thanks to our excellent discipline and mobility.” In the middle 
fifties both Austria and Prussia were looking round for friends. The 
` appointment of Kaunitz, fresh from the Austrian Embassy in Paris, 
placed at the side of the Empress the cleverest diplomatist in Europe. 
As early as 1749, only a year after the end of the War of the Austrian ` 
Succession, he had recommended a change of policy. The loss of Silesia, 
he argued, could not be forgotten ; Frederick was the most formidable 
of her foes. Prussia must be overthrown if the House of Hapsburg 
. was to hold its own ; France alone could render effective aid ; therefore 
` France must be transformed from an enemy into a friend. In his 
First Political Testament, composed in 1752, Frederick still assumed 
the permanent antagonism of Bourbons and Hapsburgs, but this was 
merely wishful thinking. The anti-Austrian party was no longer in 
supreme command at Versailles, where Mme. de Pompadour, Choiseul, 
and Abbé de Bernis had the ear of Louis XV. The Franco-Prussian 
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treaty of 1744 expired in May, 1756, and no ties of sentiment or com- 
radeship bound France to Frederick, who had twice left his ally in 
the lurch ; if she were to join forces with Austria it was clear that the 
whole political landscape would be transformed. The King had a 
shrewd idea of what was brewing, for, like other rulers, he had spies 
and agents everywhere. He had received information from a Secretary 
of the Austrian Embassy at Berlin since 1747, and from a clerk in the 
Saxon Foreign Office since 1753. Through the latter he obtained 
copies of the despatches from Vienna and St. Petersburg, and of 
Count Briihl’s replies. Like Bismarck a century later, his sleep was 
troubled by ‘ the nightmare of coalitions.’ 

The early months of 1756 witnessed the regrouping of the Powers 
—commonly known as le renversement des alliances—which had taken 
part in the war of the Austrian Succession. By the January Convention , 
of Westminster, Frederick secured the partnership of England by the 
promise to defend Hanover against a possible French attack. Incensed 
_ by this volte-face on the part of her old ally, which played straight into 
the hands of Kaunitz, France undertook to defend Austria if she were 
attacked, for she needed Austria’s help in the new struggle with 
England for colonial territory. More she would not promise at the 
moment. Yet the Treaty of Versailles was a triumph for Vienna: 
Kaunitz could be trusted to provoke Frederick into action which would 
raise the casus federis. Another powerful ally for Austria was also 
in sight, for the personal hostility of Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter 
the Great, to the King of Prussia was unconcealed. Russia had taken 
no part in the War of the Austrian Succession, but now it might make 
all the difference if the Tsarina, who coveted East Prussia, threw her 
sword into the scales. Frederick was more alarmed by her prepar- 
ations than by the Austro-French treaty, believing that only if she 
joined his foes would there be real danger of war. Kaunitz had invited 
her in March to co-operate in an attack on Prussia, and had received 
her consent. He now urged her to wait till 1757, by which time he hoped 
to transform the French defensive partnership into full alliance. Every- 
thing, he explained; depended on keeping the secret as long as possible. 

That an attack on Austria would automatically bring France into 
the arena seemed to Frederick a lesser evil than to allow the Grand 
Alliance, which included Sweden, to complete its preparations. “‘ We 
have one foot in the stirrup,” he wrote to Wilhelmina, “ and I think 
the other will soon follow.” Realising that a concerted onslaught 
was arranged for the spring of 1757, he began to mobilise in June 
1756, and on July 23rd he decided to get his blow in first. “ If we wait 
till all the princelets do us the justice to realise that we are not. 
aggressors, it will be too late and we are lost.” Pointing to a picture 
of Maria Theresa in his study, he remarked to the English Ambassador : 
“ This lady wants war and she shall soon have it.” Once again, as in 
1740, he informed Podewils of his plans. When the old Foreign 
Minister urged caution on the ground that aggression would be playing 
Vienna's game, his master sarcastically observed : “ Adieu ! Monsieur 
de la timide politique.” The generals, with the exception of Winter- 
feldt, were equally opposed to playing for such high stakes; his ~ 
brothers, deeply alarmed, were roughly informed that if they were 
afraid they could stay at home. “ We shall have to meet many foes,” 
he wrote to Schwerin, “‘ but I fear nothing.” “Since his subjects, even 
with the addition of one and a quarter million in Silesia, only numbered 
four millions in 1756, the King had no desire for a war against three 
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Great Powers, each of them with territory, population, and resources 
vastly superior to his own ; but he was convinced that delay would 
make his prospects worse. His allies were England, Brunswick and 
. Hesse-Cassel. 

Before drawing the sword, Frederick invited Maria Theresa to define 
the object of her military preparations. This was merely a political 
manœuvre, as the old antagonists were well aware. “ For my security 
and ‘that of my allies,” was the reply ; “ they are not aimed at any 

. one.” Regarding this evasive formula as decisive, he proceeded to 
mobilise, but for the sake of appearances he knocked once again at 
the door. This time he was even more precise. He had learned new 
details of the Austro-Russian negotiations, and understood that the 
opening of hostilities was postponed till the spring of 1757 ; would 
Austria promise not to attack during 1756 and 1757? “ We must 
know if we are at peace or at war. It is for the Empress to decide. 
If the reply is ambiguous, I call heaven to witness that I am innocent 
of all the misery that ensues.” ‘Maria Theresa declined to promise, 

. but denied the existence of an Austro-Russian offensive alliance. The 
statement was verbally correct, for the treaty, though agreed in 
principle, was not actually signed till January 1757. There was nothing 
to wait for, and on August 20th, 1756, the old campaigner left for the 
front. “I am innocent of this war,” he wrote to his brother on 

_ August 26th. “I did what I could to prevent it, but one must not 

sacrifice safety and honour.” The conspiracy was formed, he declares 
` in his History of the Seven Years War, and his enemies were about to 
strike. What else could he do? This simple interpretation prevailed 
till the close.of the nineteenth century, when Max Lehmann, on the 

strength of the then unpublished First Political Testament of 1752, 

argued -that his action was not so purely defensive as he claimed, 
since he had further territorial acquisitions in view. Both sides, he 
concluded, were bent on aggression, and his thesis found a few sup- - 
porters. The ultimate responsibility of Frederick is beyond challenge, 
for the Seven Years War, like that of the Austrian Succession, was the 
outcome of the seizure of Silesia. The chickens of 1740 had come 
home to roost. 

The grim drama opened on August 29th with the invasion of Saxony, 

. -which had the misfortune. to form the gateway to Bohemia. There 
was virtually no resistance from the little army ; Dresden was captured, 
and after the defeat of the Austrians at Lobositz the Saxon troops 
capitulated at’ Pirna, and were forced into the Prussian service. The 
advantage derived from the bold strategic initiative was quickly 
exhausted, and in 1757 Frederick -was fighting for his life. A costly 
victory outside Prague, in which the veteran Schwerin was killed, was 
followed by a smashing defeat by Daun at Kolin, which drove the King 

‘back into Saxony. Few observers, whether friends or foes, believed 
that he could hold out for any length of time. France had changed 
sides and the second Treaty of Versailles, signed in May 1757, en- 
visaged the destruction of Prussia. Russia had abandoned neutrality ; . 
Austria’s army and administration had become more efficient ; 
England’s struggle with France in India and the New World diverted 

the larger part of her strength from the Continent. Though his 
highly trained troops fought as valiantly as ever, in the words of 

Napoleon it was not the army that defended Prussia for seven years, 

it was Frederick the Great. “ My heart is lacerated,” he wrote, “ but 
I am not cast down.” The world watched‘the swaying struggle with. 
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bated breath. For six years he never saw his capital, which was 
occupied both by Russian and Austrian troops. 

There were two moments when the indomitable ruler snatched 
victory from the jaws of defeat ; 1757 was the most glorious year in 
Prussian history between Fehrbellin and the crowning mercy of Leipzig. 
The French and Imperial armies, who were threatening Magdeburg, 
though superior in numbers, were overwhelmed at Rossbach in the 
West, and gave no more trouble for the rest of the war. A month | 
later the Austrians were routed at Leuthen near Breslau. This 
double triumph procured a breathing space, but nothing more. In 
1758 Frederick defeated the Russians in a desperate struggle at Zorn- 
dorf, but was soon beaten by the Austrians at Hochkirch. In 1759 
he met the Russians and Austrians at Kunersdorf near Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, and suffeted the most catastrophic disaster of the war. “ All 
is lost save the Royal Family,” he wrote to a Minister in despair ; 
“the consequences of this battle will be worse than the battle itself. 
I shall not survive the ruin of the Fatherland. Adieu for ever!” 
Half his army was gone. Two horses had been shot under him, and.a 
bullet glanced off a snuff-box in his pocket. Tears were often in his 
eyes, thoughts of suicide in his mind. The currency was depreciated, 
and the silver in the royal palaces was melted down. Nowhere could 
- he see a glimmer of light. The crisis passed, for his enemies failed to 
utilise their victories. In 1760 the stricken fields of Liegnitz in 
Silesia, and Torgau on the Middle Elbe, the latter the bloodiest battle 
of the war, in which three horses were shot under him and a bullet 
knocked him down, saved him once again. Torgau was his last 
battle ; but though the worst of the fighting was over, there seemed 
neither hope of victory nor way of escape. “ If fortune continues to 
treat me so mercilessly,” he wrote in 1761, “ I shall undoubtedly suc- 
cumb. She alone can deliver me from my present situation.” In 
1762, by an incredible piece of luck, the Empress Elizabeth passed 
away, and with her went the policy she described as the permanent 
crippling of the King of Prussia. Since her nephew and successor, 
Peter, the half-crazy husband of Catherine the Great and himself a : 
German prince, regarded the King of Prússia as his hero, he recalled 
his troops from East Prussia and Pomerania and allied himself with 
Frederick. 

With Russia out of the fight and the Swedes following her example, 
the crisis was over. Deliverance had come at the eleventh hour, for 
only 60,000 men were left. Moreover, in England there was a new 
king, a new minister, and a new policy ; with the retirement of Pitt 
the English subsidy was cut off, and Bute began negotiations for peace. 
Frederick never forgot or forgave the desertion, though England 
merely treated him as he had twice treated France. The last victory 
over the Austrians was won by Prince Henry at Freiberg in Saxony 
in October 1762. Though neither Austria nor France was quite so 
exhausted as Prussia, they were weary of the indecisive struggle. 
The Peace of Hubertusburg, signed on February 15th, 1763, by Prussia, 
Austria, and Saxony, five days after England and France concluded 
the Peace of Paris, restored the status quo of 1756. Frederick withdrew 
from Saxony, which he had hoped to retain, and after three costly 
struggles Austria made no further armed attempt to recover Silesia. 
Though in a military sense it was a drawn war, the King emerged as 
the victor, for he retained the province which had been the main cause 
of the ‘fight. 
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Twenty-three years of the reign were over, and an equal number 
lay ahead. When congratulated on the peace—‘ the happiest day - 
in your life ”—the King acidly rejoined that the happiest day in life 
‘is the last. Grey, bent and prematurely aged at fifty-one, with a 
permanently damaged digestion, he remarked that his proper place 
would be in a home for old invalids. It was now that he began to be 
called Old Fritz. He quickly recovered his resilience, and his passion 
for work was undimmed. He had suffered a slight stroke in 1747, but 
the trouble never recurred. He had emerged as the man of the 
century. Hé was the pole-star, in Goethe’s words, round which 
Prussia, Germany, and all the world seemed to-revolve. Yet there 
was no sunshine in his heart, for he compared the devastation’ to that 
bequeathed by the Thirty Years War. The Master-Builder dedicated 
his remaining years to healing the wounds which his youthful ambition 
had caused. When his doctor ordered the old man of sixty-nine to 
cancel a journey of inspection he received the reply: “ You have 
your duties and I have mine, and I will carry them out to the last 
breath.” The erection of the sumptuous Neues Palais near Potsdam 
was undertaken, primarily to provide work for artists and artisans, 
but also as a demonstration that the Prussian tree was still full of sap. 

The tasks of reconstruction, unspectacular as they were in com- 
parison with the drums and trumpets of the first two decades, rank 
high among the qualifications for the -title of Frederick the Great. 
The army was maintained in full efficiency ; the finances were quickly 
stabilised, for there were no loans to be repaid ; the debased currency 
was called in; population and revenue steadily increased ; seed corn 
was supplied where needed, and the cavalry horses were transferred 
to the farms. The journeys of inspection were resumed, and every 
village could bring forward suggestions and complaints. ’ The ruler 
proudly described himself as le voz des gueux, and l’avocat du pauvre. 
The Prussian bureaucracy was the most efficient in Europe. Educa- 
tional standards were raised with the aid of Zedlitz, an official after 
the King’s heart. The idea of hiding anything from the ruler never 
occurred to the servants of the state, for Frederick, like his father, was 
a stern master and had his eye on them all. His measures, though 
always well intentioned, were not invariably wise, and his narrow 
mercantilism strangled. business initiative. The French system of 
farming out the indirect taxes, recommended and inaugurated by 
Helvétius, failed to produce the expected yield, and aroused such 
hatred that the Régie and the French collectors disappeared directly 
he was in the grave. His political ideology was unaffected by the 
terrible struggle, and the inherited system of social stratification was 
rigidly preserved. The task of the nobility was to supply officers ; of 
*the peasantry to grow food and fill the ranks of the army; of the 
bourgeoisie to engage in industry, commerce and the civil service. 
That the people should take an active share in the responsibilities of 
government, local or national, was beyond his vision. Regarding his 
high office as a trust, he felt able to fulfil its duties without their aid. 
To use a modern phrase it was a one-man show, and his subjects, 
lacking political training, were content to have it so. No one spoke 
or dreamed of self-détermination. 

The corner-stone of foreign policy in the second half of the reign 
was the alliance with Russia concluded in 1764 for eight years, which 
averted the peril of another Three-Power Coalition. The fight- was 
over, but Frederick rejected a proposal of Kaunitz for parallel dis- 
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‘armament ; the mutual dislikes and suspicions of Russia, Austria, and 
France remained. Peter, whose change of front had ended the war, 
was murdered, but his young widow followed in his footsteps, though 
without sharing his enthusiasms. She realised that more was to be 
gained from friendship with Prussia than from enmity, all the more 
since she anticipated fhe hostility of France and Austria to some of 
her plans. It was this partnership which suggested the idea. of a 
Partition of Poland, and enabled the unsavoury operation to take 
place by agreement. When Augustus III, the second Saxon ruler of 
the country, died in 1763, Frederick met Catherine’s wishes by accept- 
ing the succession of Stanislas Poniatowski, formerly Polish Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg and one of her earliest lovers. -It was not what 
he would have preferred, for his designs on West Prussia seemed less 
likely to be realised when Poland came within the Russian orbit. 
His apprehensions were unfounded, for the Empress was as anxious 
as himself to keep Poland weak. With this object she frustrated the 
urgently needed constitutional reforms, particularly the abolition of © 
the Liberum Veto, and matured her plans for partitioning a state too 
feeble to resist. Austria’s occupation in 1770 of the district of Zips, 
ceded by Hungary to Poland in the fifteenth century, gave the signal 
for the night of the long knives. After the outlines of an agreement 
had been drawn up during a visit of Prince Henry to the Russian 
capital in 1771, the three Powers cut off fat slices from the joint by the 
First Partition in 1772. 

Though Maria Theresa had her way in domestic affairs, foreign 
' policy had slipped from her grasp, and when Kaunitz and Joseph were 
in agreement she was powerless to resist decisions which she disap- 
proved. “ Elle pleure mais elle prend,” observed Frederick, who, like 
Catherine, was not burdened with a troublesome conscience. Never 
_in her life, she declared, had she suffered such pangs ; she was ashamed 
to show her face. Prussia secured West Prussia, the coveted bridge 
between Pomerania and East Prussia, with an area of 20,000 square 
miles and 600,000 inhabitants. Austria’s share was Galicia and other 
parts of South Poland, while Russia seized White Russia, the lion’s 
share of the spoils. The amputation was carried through without 
the shedding of blood, yet none of the partitioning Powers was entirely 
satisfied. Catherine would have liked to bring the whole country 
under her control ; Frederick regretted that his portion did not include 
Danzig and Thorn; Kaunitz had suggested that Silesia should be 
returned to Austria, and that the aggressor of 1740 should compensate 
himself at the expense of another of his neighbours. Yet all three had 
enlarged and strengthened their states, and had discovered that in 
agreement they could do what they liked with the luckless Poles. 

The feeble art-loving Stanislas, -the last of Poland’s kings, lived on 
at Warsaw, but the rump state no longer counted on the chess-board of 
Europe, and within a generation it ceased to exist. “They have 
swallowed you,” wrote Rousseau, who had suggested a constitution 
for the stricken country; “ take care they do not digest you.” His 
advice was followed, though not at once. The occupation of West 
Prussia by Frederick’s troops and officials was unresisted. He 
described Poland as a contemptible nation, and compared the neglected 
and illiterate inhabitants of his new province to the Iroquois. “1 
have been given a bit of anarchy to reform,” he remarked, and he set 
to work with his usual energy. There was little national feeling to 
overcome. The nobility was hostile but the peasantry was apathetic, 
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and the Catholic opposition, as in Silesia, was partially disarmed by ` 
considerate treatnient. Since there were few towns and scarcely any 
bourgeoisie, Frederick had to build from the foundations. Schools 
were introduced, roads were made, stock was improved, and a canal 
was constructed from the Vistula to the Oder. In the material sphere 
the difference between the Polish and the Prussian régime was salutary 
and profound. 
' Having added Silesia, East Pisa and West Prussia to his dominions, 
' Frederick had no wish to fight for fresh territory. Though the whole 
or part of Saxony, he hoped, would some day be incorporated, he had 
‘no great expectations in his lifetime. Henceforth, like Bismarck after 
1871, he played the part of the good boy, the champion of the status 
quo; Joseph II was now the firebrand. Succeeding his father as 
Emperor in 1765, he longed to revive the might and majesty of the 
institution, now nearly a thousand years old, of which he was the 
head. The first task was to save Austria from bankruptcy by economy 
and financial reforms ; the second to reorganise the army, which his 
mother entrusted to his care; the third to turn the quasi-medieval 
state into a well-administered modern community ; the fourth to seek 
some territorial equivalent for the loss of Silesia. 

When Max Joseph, the childless Elector of Bavaria, the only son 
of the puppet Emperor Charles VII, died of small-pox at the close of 
1777-without issue, the Bavarian line of the Wittelsbachs came to an 
end. The heir was Karl Theodor, the Elector Palatine, an idle weak- 
ling. Fearing the prospective increase of Bavaria’s power by the 
addition of the Palatinate after centuries of separation, and thirsting, 
as Frederick had always thirsted, for territorial consolidation, Joseph 
decided to seize an opportunity “ such as only occurs once in cen- 

_turies.” The occasion and the excuse are ominously reminiscent of 
1740, for in both cases the antiquarian arguments about lapsed fiefs 
were merely a smoke-screen for aggression.- His ambitions were en- 
couraged by the fact that Karl Theodor had no legitimate children, 
and took no interest in his nephew and heir, Karl of Zweibrücken. 
He feebly consented to a treaty recognising Austria’s claims to Lower 
Bavaria, the territory bordering on the Hapsburg dominions, about a 
third of the whole Electorate, in return for money and titles for his 
bastards. When Austrian troops marched in, the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken turned to Frederick, and Karl Theodor was proclaimed the 
ruler of the whole of Bavaria. France, moreover, declined to’recognise 
the casus federis on the ground that the treaty had been for 
mutual defence, and promised nothing beyond neutrality. Faced - 
by this decision, which virtually ended the French alliance, Joseph 

` increased both his offer and his aims. Karl Theodor, he suggested, 
should cede the rest of Bavaria in return for the distant Austrian 

Netherlands. 

Frederick’ might perhaps have tolerated the transfer ‘of Lower 
Bavaria, but he could hardly’ be expected to stand aloof if Austria 
pocketed the whole. -It was enough, he declared, to make every good, 
German blush. The balance of power in the Reich was involved, for 
Prussia would lose the first place which he had won for her in desperate 
wars. He urged Karl of Zweibriicken, in his capacity of legitimate 

heir to Bavaria, to repudiate the partition agreement, and promised 
support if he did. The next step was to sign a treaty of alliance with 
Saxony, which possessed the strongest German’army after his own. 
Other rulers applauded the stand of the Prussian King, who emerged 
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as the arbiter of Germany and the bulwark of the rights of the Princes ; 
for Joseph, their natural protector, was in this case merely consulting 
the interests of his own House. Frederick’s readiness to fight was as 
unwelcome a surprise to Vienna as the chilly neutrality of Versailles, 
The War of the Bavarian Succession, popularly known as the Potato 
War because the soldiers did more stealing than fighting, is the only 
armed conflict which began and ended without a battle. The old 
King’s energies were waning, his troops suffered grievously by illness 
and desertion, and Prince Henry alone distinguished himself in the 
game of manœuvre which the Austrian generals preferred. Yet though 
his short campaign, which opened with the invasion of Bohemia in 
July 1778, slightly dimmed his military glory, Frederick emerged with 
enhanced popularity and prestige, while Joseph had been checkmated. 
The Emperor had to content himself in the Peace of Teschen with a 
small fragment of Bavaria, the so-called Inn Quarter, and consented 
to the merging of the Duchies of Anspach and Bayreuth in Prussia 
when their Hohenzollern ruler died without heirs. 

When Maria Theresa passed away in 1780, her gifted and head- 
strong son became the undisputed master of Austria. Frederick was 
prepared for further trouble, for he knew from his own experience the 
temptations of a young ruler. Moreover, his relations with Catherine 
had cooled since the Partition of Poland, and the Empress found a 
willing accomplice in Joseph in her covetous designs against Turkey. 
Sensing a new phase of isolation, the King determined to cultivate the 
Princes who had approved his attitude in the Bavarian crisis, and to 
defend them as well as his own position against further Hapsburg 
encroachments. Hertzberg, his experienced Foreign Minister, had 
disapproved his master’s declarations of war in 1756 and 1778, preferring 
the method of conquest without fighting adopted in 1772, and he was 
now in his element. 

They had not long to wait, for in 1785 Joseph renewed the proposal 
to Karl Theodor to exchange Bavaria for the Austrian Netherlands. 
The second attempt was even less successful than the first, and it 
was defeated without any addition to his possessions and without an 
appeal to arms. Once again France refused her support, and Frederick 
rapidly constructed the Fiirstenbund, or League of Princes, with fifteen 
member states. The three North German Electors, Brandenburg, 
Saxony and Hanover, who formed the nucleus, agreed to co-operate 
in defence of the status quo in questions of common interest such as - 
the election of an Emperor. When several minor princes adhered, 
Joseph found himself confronted with an opposition which he was 
powerless to overcome. His loss of prestige was Frederick’s gain; 
` more than ever Prussia was the rising sun in the German firmament. 
The object of the Fiirstenbund, namely, to frustrate the ambitions of 
Vienna, was triumphantly achieved. Since, however, the Princes 
were agreed in opposing the schemes of Joseph II but in nothing 
else, the ghost of the Holy Roman Empire lingered on till it vanished 
twenty years later at the touch of Napoleon’s spear. The rape of 
Silesia had prepared the way for its final collapse. ` 

That Frederick had no vision of a European system, a Concert of 
the Powers, a trustful and enduring co-operation of rulers, is not ` 
surprising in the eighteenth century. The medieval ideal of a Respub- 
lica Christiana was dead, and no alternative formula of unification 
had been found; pioneers like Penn and Saint-Pierre were voices 
crying in the wilderness. Yet he was as little of a nationalist as of an 
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internationalist. Born into a Germany which, as Metternich said of 
Italy, was merely a geographical expression, he never dreamed of a 
nation-state under a Prussian or any other head. German rulers were 
no more to him than anyone else. He was as eager to add Saxony to 
his dominions as he had been to snatch Silesia from the Hapsburgs 
or West Prussia from the Poles. His vision was bounded by .the 
interests of his little heritage as he conceived them. He anticipated . 
Bismarck in his conviction that the power of Prussia could only wax 
if that of Austria waned ; but Bismarck’s conception of a Prussianised 
Germany and an Austro-German M iteleuropa standing up like an 
impregnable fortress against attack’ from east or west was beyond 
his ken. 

Frederick survived his triumph by a year, working heroically to the 
last, despite asthma, dropsy and gout, and dying in his chair at the 
age of seventy-four. He had signed his own death-warrant by sitting 
on his horse for hours in a deluge of rain during a review in Silesia 
in the summer of 1785, and though he lingered for twelve months 
he was never the same again. The closing days are described in a 
little book by Zimmermann, author and doctor, whom the King 
summoned from Hanover when he lost faith in his own attendant. 
Among his latest visitors was Mirabeau, busy in partnership with 
Mauvillon with, his voluminous compilation La Monarchie Prussienne, 
in which he denounced the administrative and economic system of the 
state. In a striking passage he describes the reception by the capital 
of the news of the ruler’s death. There were no tears, no sighs, no 
praise, only relief, mingled with hope of a happier time under his 
easy-going successor. “On est fatigué jusqu’a' la haine.” The 
Philosopher of Sans Souci would have expected nothing else. He had 
never courted popularity, never asked for gratitude, never troubled 
about the feelings of his subjects towards himself and his work. He 
had been content to do his duty as he saw it, to plan and labour for 
the welfare and greatness of his state. He lived and died without 
much interest in his race, without knowledge of the opulent treasures 
of the German mind. Yet his impact on the political evolution of 
Central Europe extended far beyond the frontiers of his little kingdom. 
The leading figure on the German stage since Charles V, he raised Prussia 
to the rank of a Great Power, not only by. his sword, but by his prestige; ` 
he developed the efficient and conscientious bureaucracy established 
by his father ; he set the example of a working ruler, proud to deserve 
the title of the first servant of the state ; he inaugurated a system of 
religious toleration unknown elsewhere in Europe; he subordinated 
. private interests to what he sincerely believed to be the good of the 
community ; he left a fuller treasury than he had found and an army 
of 200,000 men. Ein Heldenleben! (a heroic life) exclaims the un- 
emotional Ranke at the close of his survey in the German Dictionary 
of National Biography, and Carlyle salutes him reverently as the last 
of the Kings. 

All this is true enough, yet it is not the whole truth. The Recording 
Angel finds as much to censure as to applaud—many would say far 
more. In the domestic field Frederick completely neglected the 
political education of his subjects, whose duty in his eyes was to work, 
to fight, and to obey. “The Prussian Monarchy,” wrote Hugh 
Elliot, the British Ambassador during the closing years of the reign, 

“ reminds me of a vast prison in the centre of which appears the great 
keeper, occupied i in the care of his captives.” The verdict is too harsh 
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since it ignores the autocrat’s maxim that his subjects might say what 
they liked so long as he could do what he liked. A juster comparison 
would be to a school in which, to use Mill’s phraseology, the master 
did all his pupils’ lessons for them. The system could only be worked 
by a superman, as no one realised better than himself, and it was . 
therefore doomed to collapse when the guiding hand was withdrawn. 
Prussia, in the words of Queen Luise, went to sleep on the laurels of 
Frederick the Great. Though he had doubled her size and trebled her 
population, he left her as he had found her, still essentially a feudal 
state, the class barriers intact, the peasants serfs, the nobles untaxed. 

In the sphere of high politics Frederick bequeathed a sinister tradi- 
tion of successful aggression, justified, as he believed, by the doctrine 
of Raison d' État. “The national industry of Prussia,” complained 
Mirabeau,. “ is war,” ‘and the blistering phrase has floated down the 
ages, though no Frenchman had a right to throw stones. It would be 
truer-to say that since his accession in 1740 nowhere has the belief in 
arms as the natural method of settling disputes been so generally held, 
nowhere has the threat of war as an instrument of policy been so 
systematically employed, nowhere—with the shining exception of 
Kant—has there been so little sense of international solidarity or such 
scanty disposition to work for an interdependent world. To hold the 
conqueror of Silesia solely responsible for this gospel of anarchy is 
absurd, but its prevalence and persistence may be fairly regarded as 
part of the price which Europe has had to pay for his victories and his 
fame. When Napoleon stood beside the coffin in the Garnison Kirche 
at Potsdam after the Battle of Jena, he observed to his generals: 
“ Tf he were alive we should not be here.” It is not surprising that his 
dauntless spirit lived on as the symbol of national glory and strength, 
an inspiration in the darkest hours, not merely while Prussia was a 
unit in a larger political structure, but when a Prussianised Germany 
had become the most formidable military power in the world. With- 
out Frederick II there might have been no Bismarck, who required a 
preponderant Prussia as a fulcrum for his far-reaching aims. Without 
the Iron Chancellor there could hardly have been a Hitler and a Third 
Reich. 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


ALBANIA AND GREECE. 


OT the least thorny, and probably indeed one of the most 
N delicate, of the problems which the Great Powers will be 

called upon to solve when the war is over is the question of 
the political status of Albania and, once that is decided upon, her 
frontiers. Quite apart from the issue of Albania’s independence, a 
matter which is causing anxiety among Albanians everywhere abroad, 
the strategical importance in the"Mediterranean of this little country 
—hardly 300 miles long and roo miles across—is out of all proportion 
to its size. It must-be viewed against the background of the general 
security system it is hoped to create. 

Albania occupies the “ waist ” of the Adriatic. It has been truly 
said that Valona, one of the two principal harbours which command 
the Strait of Otranto, plays Calais to Brindisi’s Dover. Italian 
designs on Albania, as we shall see, did not commence with the rise of 
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Mussolini and the Fascists ; the intrigue goes back at least as far as 
the last war. The stranglehold which the Duce obtained on -the 
country a few years before the invasion of Good Friday, 1939, was 
aimed at securing a strategic bastion for Italy. in the heart of the 
. Balkans. And while the immediate objectives were Greece and 
Yugoslavia, the long-range view was as far east as Anatolia, in Turkey, 
a fat ‘slice of which Italy had been promised by the Allies—at St. Jean 
de Maurienne—after the last war, but never received. By the con- 
quest of Albania, with our connivance, the Adriatic became an inland 
sea for the Axis, with’ Italy-commanding the entrance. Thus we 
enabled U-boats to be serviced, and all kinds of war vessels to be 
built in safety, in the splendid ports of Trieste, Pola and Fiume. | 
Corfu fell an easy victim to Italy’s navy. The attack against Greece 
was made easy. 

The bitter experience of the past will not have been in vain if we 
can carry the lessons learned into the future. If the Albanians are 
anxious about the independence of their country, the Greeks are no 
less concerned over the strategical question, which is equally of interest 
to Britain and the Western Allies as a whole. In claiming that 
Greece should be secured against periodic invasion of Thrace and 
Macedonia by the Bulgars, M. Th. Aghnides, the Greek Ambassador 
in London, declared also that the Balkans would be under a constant 
threat if Italy were again allowed “a military or even a political 
bridgehead on the eastern shores of the Adriatic.” The force and 
cogency of this warning are borne out by the candid statement of 
Mussolini : “ I do not pretend to make a foreign policy for my country. 
Fascist foreign policy is inherited from our predecessors. A nation’s 
foreign policy is shaped by its history.” 

That is certainly true in the case of Italy and Albania, and history 
has an uncanny way of repeating itself. Whereas, from the time that 
Turkish rule ended—in: 1912—Italian policy had been directed to 
excluding Austria from the Albanian littoral, during and after the 
Great War Italy sought to drive the Greeks from the whole of the 
Epirus, in spite of the predominantly Greek population in this region. 
Greece was an obstacle to Italian expansion. On the outbreak of 
war in 1914, all the Powers, including Italy, agreed to Greece occupying 
Northern Epirus, or -Southérn Albania, on condition that the final 
settlement was not thereby prejudiced. Unfortunately for Greece, 
this moral victory was thrown away by King Constantine, who, after 
driving Veniselos from office twice in 1915, used Northern Epirus as a 
channel of communication with the Central Powers, importing arms 
and gold, and exporting corn and other supplies. 

Vainly did Sir F. Elliot, British Minister at Athens, warn Con- 
stantine that his actions in Northern Epirus would bring about an. 

‘Italian occupation there. Persuaded by Italy that the Greek King 
was flagrantly violating the neutrality of Greece, the Allies permitted 
the Italians to clear away the hostile communications. Rome was 
secretly delighted at this opportunity. The Greek troops were ordered - 
to withdraw, and the Italians, landing at Santa Quaranta, advanced 
into the interior as far as Erseka, at once applying themselves assidu- 
ously to realise their dream of “ de-Hellenising ” the whole area. The 
Greek inhabitants found themselves faced with the grim alternative of 
either declaring themselves Albanian (on Italy’s behalf), or going into 
exile. Thousands chose exile, and were promptly packed off to the 
nearest frontier, while many of the notables and public men were 
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imprisoned and deported to Italy. The Greek schools were closed, 
and Greek children forced to learn Albanian or Italian. 

The Italians extended their operations to Central and Southern 
Epirus as well, on the pretext that Constantine’s generals were hostile 
to the Allies. Marching south, Italian forces occupied Yannina, 
driving out the Greek authorities, and were within a day’s march of 
Prevesa when the French, very much aware of Italian designs, fore- 
stalled them by landing a force and hoisting the French tricolour. 
History, indeed, which Mussolini quotes on foreign policy, records that 
in the internal constitutional conflict in Greece between Constantine 
and Veniselos, Italy backed the former as far as her obligations to the 
Allies would allow, and wanted to keep Greece out of the war. She 
hoped thereby to see Greece weakened by the cession. of Salonika to 
the Serbs, Kavalla to the Bulgarians and the Epirus to herself. 

What of the future? We have the British, American, and Soviet 
declarations of December 1942 promising to restore the independence 
of Albania, a statément of policy which has received a welcome from 
` both the Greek and Yugo-Slav Governments, without prejudice in 
the case of Greece, which is vitally interested in the question of 
Northern Epirus. But under whose egis is this small state, economi- 
cally weak and politically immature, to work out her own destiny ? 
Already, on both sides of the Atlantic, clamant voices are being raised 
demanding that Italy should be given the opportunity of resuming 
her “ rightful place ” among the nations. “ We want, and expect,” 
said President Roosevelt (but not in answer to these voices), “the help 
of the future Italy towards lasting peace.” No one would seriously 
suggest that Italy and Germany should be excluded from the comity 
of civilised nations for ever, but there are powerful and logical reasons 
why both countries should never again hold territorial and geographical 
advantages—Albania and the Dodecanese in the case of Italy, and to 
which she has no claim whatever. Yet so bold have the Italians 
become that the Bonomi Government, of which Count Carlo Sforza, 
with the reputation of an avowed imperialist among the Greeks and 
the Turks, is a member, is paving the way for the dangerous proposal 
that -Italy must continue to have a strong interest in Albania. Sforza 
may have offered belated criticism of Mussolini’s ‘‘ foolish conquest ”’ 
of Albania in New York on September 26th, 1942 ; but it is not for- 
gotten that it was he who, as Foreign Secretary in the Giolitti Govern- 
ment of 1920, denounced the 1919 agreement between Tittoni, his 
predecessor, and Veniselos, whereby Italy was to renounce her title 
to the Dodecanese. It would be incredibly foolish sentiment if, 
because of Italy’s former tradition of liberalism and her contribution 
to culture in Europe, because of the regard we have for such men as 
Garibaldi, Mazzini and Matteotti, we were to concede the Italian 
claim to a “special sphere of influence ” in Albania, based on the 
pretension that she has a birthright on the Adriatic. There are strong 
grounds for the Greek and Yugo-Slav fears that, were this claim to be 
acknowledged, it would only be a matter of time before Italy again 
reoccupied the country by bribing the chieftains, those “ fierce 
children of Albania ” of whom Byron sang and who maintain their 
sway and their blood feuds down to the present day. According to ` 
the New York correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, many of the 
Italian-Americans are secretly Fascist in sentiment, and it is straining 
credulity to believe that Fascism has been even half extinguished in 
Italy, whatever outward appearances. Happily, there are Allied 
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- statesmen who are fully aware of the danger, and who may be expected - 


r 


to exercise their influence against any new Italian “ protection.” 
Indeed, although no hint has so far been given from Moscow, London 
or Washington, from informéd sources it is learned that a scheme is 
under consideration to declare Albania a mandated state under the 
protection of Great Britain, Russia and the United States. This 
would be the best guarantee of her independence and the plan most 
in accord with the world security system. 

The international aspect of the Albanian question is by no means 
the most difficult problem which the Powers will be called upon to 
solve. There is the crucial question of Northern Epirus. When, in. 
the winter of 1940-1, the Greeks hurled back the Roman legions in 
Albania, and captured Delvino, Argyrokastron and Koritza, among 
many other places, they found themselves in the midst of territory 
which they had always claimed as Hellenic in population, language 
and sentiment: Had Germany not come to the rescue of Mussolini, 
the Powers could hardly have resisted the right of the Greeks to remain 
permanently in possession ; for, on the basis of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, and, indeed, on the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
thé Greek claim to such provinces as Koritza and Argyrokastron, as 
well as purely Greek towns like Santa Quaranta, could hardly have 
been resisted. Under Ali Pasha of Tepelini and the Turkish governors, 
the population of the whole of the Epirus had been greatly reduced 
by persecution, whilst an Albanian Mussulman influx from the north 
was encouraged. Yet it is estimated that of the'150,000 Epirotes (or 
Greeks) who emigrated to the United States, Egypt and other lands 
during the thirty- years down to the World War, more than one-half 
left their families behind, retaining their landed property and main- 
taining a strong bond with their native land. Though the presence 
of the Albanian minority produced confusion and controversy as to 
the natural, racial and political boundaries between Epirus and 
Albania (the Albanians say that Northern .Epirus is “ Southern 


- Albania ’’), the bulk of the Christian population in the disputed terri- 
_ tory is Greek in sentiment, whether they speak Greek or Albanian. 


Koritza provides a striking proof of this continuing sentiment. The 
citizens of that town, like all Greeks, have been assiduous in establish- 


. ing schools, above all public institutions. In 1884 a certain Avramides, 


a native of the city, who had made his money in Rumania, made an 
offer of £16,000 to the school authorities of Koritza on condition that 
Albanian be taught “ as a foreign language.” This offer was rejected, 
as was also a donation of £6,000 from another citizen, Douros, who 
made the mistake of addressing his gift, which was intended for various 
institutions, to the “ Orthodox Community of Koritza,” instead of to 
the “ Greek Orthodox Community.” 

Greece has never resigned herself to the Protocol of Florence, signed 
in November 1913, which stipulated that Northern-Epirus should be 
annexed to the “State of Albania.” It is worth recalling that when 
Veniselos bowed to the decision of.the Great Powers—Britain, France 
and Russia had, in fact, been favourable to the Greek annexation—~ 
and ordered the Greek garrisons to be withdrawn from Northern 
Epirus, the people,of the province thought otherwise, and flew to arms. 
They were supported by volunteers from Crete and other parts of 
Greece. Thė Albanians, led by Italian, Dutch and Turkish officers, 


` were finally beaten off, and in 1914 the Powers were obliged ‘to enter 


into negotiations with the Northern Epirus Provisional Government, 
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under the presidency of Zograhhos, son of the Greek millionaire of 
Droviani: A conference at Corfu recognised the right of Northern 
Epirus to be self-governing under a nominal Albanian suzerainty. 
Then came the Great War, when, as already stated, all the Powers, 
including Italy, agreed to Greece reoccupying the region, pending 
final settlement. On November oth, 1921, however, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference at Paris assigned Northern Epirus to Albania. 

Italy’s enforced “ protectorate ” and subsequent invasion seemed to 
settle Albania’s fate for ever, but history has decreed otherwise. The 
problem of Northern Epirus again presents itself as one between Greece 
and the Powers, with Italy no longer an obstacle to a just agreement. 
But dare one not hope that Albania and Greece might amicably resolve 
the territorial dispute for themselves, in a manner which would not 
only ensure Albania’s independence, but meet the requirements of 
the general security system? A union between Greece and Albania, 
on the lines proposed by Mr. Churchill in the case of Britain and 
France, would be of the greatest advantage to both countries, and 
especially to Albania. Next to Italy, Greece had the largest share of 
trade with Albania, and Greek brains and commercial abilities could 
be expected to develop the resources of the country to the utmost, 
bringing a prosperity to the Albanians they have never known. The 
Italians spent millions on building splendid roads and fortifications in 
Albania, but socially and industrially Albania remains practically 
unchanged. Greece, of course, will claim the incorporation of Northern 
Epirus in the Greek State, but the Albanians need feel no acute sense 
of loss should the claim be upheld, as the population is, or was, mainly 
Greek. Alternatively, Northern Epirus might be constituted an 
autonomous province under the Greek flag, enjoying the protection 
of the Greek armed forces, which include many soldiers and sailors of 
Albanian blood. One might go even farther and suggest that Albania 
link her destiny more closely with Greece, coming within the political 
boundaries of this historic land, yet preserving.her liberties, customs 
and institutions, as the 200,000 Albanians inside Greece have done. 

On what grounds may one base such hopes? In spite of the harsh 
treatment which the Albanians have sometimes meted out to the 
Greeks of Northern Epirus, there is none of her neighbours Greece 
likes better than Albania. Some scholars are pleased to think that, 
of all the Balkan races, the Albanians have most racial affinity with 
the Greeks. Whatever the truth of this belief (ancient Greek writers 
described the Illyrians, from whom the Albanians are descended, as 
“barbarians ’’), certainly the thousands of Albanians who settled in 
Greece during the fourteenth century have lived on the best terms with 
the Greeks, and during the Greek War of Independence they provided 
their adopted country with some of her finest and bravest soldiers. 
The first two Presidents of the Greek Republic were of Albanian 
blood : Admiral Paul Kondouriotes and General Theodore Pangalos, 
though the latter had a Cretan mother. Rapoules, Veniselos’s hench- 
man, had also Albanian ancestors, whilst many of the most beautiful 
buildings of Athens were the gifts of Greeks born in Northern Epirus. 
Georges Averoff, the millionaire who restored the classic Stadium 

‘with pentelic marble and presented Greece with the cruiser which 
-bore his name and came to the last review at Spithead, was a native 
of Metsovo. Moreover, Albania’s national hero, Scanderbeg, “ the 
Dragon of Albania,” who maintained guerrilla warfare-against the - 
Turks for nearly twenty-five years, was claimed as being of Greek 
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“blood. His real name was George Castriotes, and he was called | 
Iskender Bey (Prince Alexander) by the Turks, in complimentary 
reference to Alexander the Great. 

_ If the Albanians most resemble the Greeks, ‘he Greek mainland 
has the closest geographical affinity with Albanian territory. Even 
the religious differences are not-so great as would appear. While 
more than three-fifths of Albanians are Moslems—the conversion of 
the. Christian population to Islam seems to have taken place during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—the Albanian Mahommedans 
retain many Christian traditions and customs, and it is said that 
many thousands still secretly adhere to their original faith. In 
Northern Epirus; of “Southern Albania,” there is a‘ considerable 
Christian population, whose limits practically coincide with those of 
the Greek-speaking districts. Of the Albanians in Sicily, 44,791 - 
remain faithful to the Greek Church, whilst in Italy itself 116 482 
follow the Latin ritual, and 38,192 the Greek. All the Albanians in 
Greece belong to the Orthodox Church. The Italians have always 
been proud to acknowledge that their best soldiers came from Calabria ; 
here, in fact, is located a community of Greek-speaking . Albanians, 
who settled in Italy about the same time as the Albanians settled in 
Greece. Since the Albanians who went to Greece retain their own 
language to this day, there is good reason to think that the Greek- 
speaking Albanians of Italy were really Greeks from Northern Epirus. | 

THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE ARGENTINE TO-DAY. 


TAHE Argentine has been the most discussed country of South 
America for the past five years. Her attitude towards inter- 
national politics has brought forth all kinds of criticism— 
sometimes true, other times fantastically, erroneous. For one who 
has lived in the country for more than thirteen. years it is obvious 
that the “ sitting on the wall ” during nearly four years of thé present 
conflict was not the wish of the authentic democratic forces of the 
country. This may seem strange to Englishmen, who are accustomed 
to majority rule. To understand the question better, we must remem- 
ber that public opinion has not turned the scales at elections for many 
years. The government that kept the country neutral came into 
power by the most fraudulent elections that. the nation had ever 
known. The second government, which later broke off relationships 
with the Axis Powers, was born of the successful revolution of June 4th, 
1943. 
This revolution came as a great relief. The democratic parties 
believed the time had come when the Argentine would line up at the 
side of the Allied Nations. In fact, some Members of Parliament were 
more interested in foreign policy than in home politics, where the needs 
of social reform were so acute and pressing. They were to receive a 
great disillusion. The new government immediately began to cast its 
eyes towards the interior of the country. Its gaze met a desolate 
picture. Monopoly of foodstuffs was- prevalent. In the land of 
wheat and meat, the common people were unable to pay the exorbitant 
prices.. Potatoes had disappeared from the workers’ table. At the 
- same time, ships loaded with grain and choice meat sailed regularly 
from the ports: Salaries were low. Nazi and. Fascist propaganda 
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competed with the extreme Left and communism. The military men, 
who hitherto had taken no side in politics, decided to take a firm hand 
and change the-whole system of living. They took two very im- 
portant steps towards the suppression of communism. . The first was 
the revival of religious teaching in the schools. Naturally, the children’ 
whose parents are not Roman Catholics are exempted on the presenta- 
tion of a written application, but more than 99 per cent. of the parents 
have responded favourably. The other antidote for “exotic doc- 
trines ” (a term commonly used in official propaganda) is an all-round 
betterment of conditions for the working classes. Salaries have been 
increased. Pension schemes for all workers and employees are under 
study. Employers are obliged to pay a full day’s wage for all feast 
days, and to provide a yearly holiday with salary, the length of the 
vacation depending on the years of service. The government has 
eliminated agitators from the trade unions by putting these under 
direct government control. El Departamento de Trabajo y Prevision 
(National Board of Labour and Economy) acts as arbiter between 
employers and men. Strikes are not tolerated. The government 
has also granted subsidies to the trade unions. 

To-day the Argentine.is the best-fed country in the world. There 
is an abundance of foodstuffs, even an excess. Everything to eat is 
within the reach of the poorest. She is the world’s bread-basket and 
meat purveyor. That is why she is able to take such strides towards 
progress and the independence of her industries. Neutrality could 
have proved disastrous, for she was one of the most vulnerable countries 
of the continent. The refusal of the United States to supply her with 
arms under the Lend-Lease Plan on September 7th, 1943, was the 
reply to her obstinacy. This attitude deepened the resentment 
felt towards her neighbour in the north, and. made her more determined 
than ever to eliminate foreign capital as soon as possible. Yet the 
refusal of arms has been a blessing in disguise. It has saved her from 
accumulating costly armaments which she had no intention of using, 
saved her millions of dollars, which are now being used in her struggle 
for economic independence. The turn of the war in favour of the 
Allied Nations, and the Pact of Mutual Co-operation amongst the 
American nations, has removed all danger of war from the River Plate. 
Now she has a free hand to settle her internal problems, which are 
legion. a 

To-day the Argentine is supplying corn, meat, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and other foodstuffs to all the Allied Nations except Russia. I say, 
except Russia, because there is no intercourse with her. On the other 
hand, the Allies, unable to export coal, iron, steel, or textiles, as in 
pre-war days, pay in cash, which has permitted her to fill her banks 
to overflowing. The Government is the principal recipient of the 
profit from the export of cereals, taking charge of all the grain pro- 
duction, buying from the farmers, and selling to the customer overseas. 
The enormous profits permit the gradual expropriation of electric 
- plants, waterworks, gas works, tramways, etc., which have been in 
the hands of foreign companies. Before many years have passed, the 
Argentine will be in a condition to expropriate the railways too. 

Does this mean that she will be completely independent of help 
from Great Britain? By no means. She needs coal badly. She 
does not yet produce sufficient petrol to supply her own needs, and 
is stoking many of her fires with wheat. The two electric companies 
that supply Buenos Aires with light and power consume large quan- 
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tities of this: precious cereal ; they uSe wheat because the last maize 
harvest was poor. The other electric and industrial plants throughout 
the land are in the same condition. The locomotives burn very little 
coal, very much wood, and a little grain.. The little coal available in 
South America, chiefly from Brazil,-is of very low quality. The only 
coal suitable for the Argentine is.from Yorkshire and Wales, and with 
the growth of industry there will be a greater demand. She has also 
a pressing need of wagons, Idcomotives, and machinery of every kind. 
The only machinery she gets at present is from Sweden, and that in 
very small quantities. The difficulty-of spare parts is more serious 
than the shortage of oil and rubber, and in many factories machinery 
is lying idle. Notwithstanding their country’s non-belligerency, the 
Argentines have expressed their sympathy towards the Allied cause 
in a practical manner. One thousand, seven hundred men have left 
their farms and offices to join His Majesty’s services, and about one 
hundred have paid the supreme price. Several have received distinc- 
tions for bravery, others are in German prison camps. The employees 
of.the British-owned railways have sent fleets of motor canteens to 
England, besides contributing liberally to the Red Cross. The Fellow- 
- Bellows, an association which asks its members to give one Argentine 
cent for every German and Japanese plane destroyed, has contributed 
at least two squadrons of Spitfires. There is the monthly despatch of 
thousands of parcels for the Prisoners of War Fund. 

The Argentine is the most cosmopolitan nation of South America, 
with a mixture of about twenty-five different nationalities. Italian 
customs and spaghetti prevail in one home, whilst next door a Spanish 
family sings its Andalusian songs, or plays the castanets. On the 
other side one may find a Syrio-Lebanese. Of course, like his ancestor, 
the Pheenician, he is in the drapery business. These worthy Asiatics 
ply their trade regardless of what is happening around them. They 
are to be found in every town and village. Their only pastime seems 
to be meeting with their co-nationals in a café and drinking coffee 
brewed in Turkish style, or filling the place with heavy smoke and 
gabbling over the card table. Their wives, one wife to each husband, 
devote their whole time to the welfare of their homes, usually very 
tidy, with the inevitable brightly coloured carpets hanging on the 
walls. They speak Arabic continually, switching off only when they 
address a customer in Spanish. Our second-hand furniture dealer is, 
of course, a Jew. He is an assiduous worker. His children figure 
amongst the best students of the land. Perseverance mixed with keen 
_ perception has made them a very progressive element. They are not 

greatly appreciated, and in some cases detested. This is due, probably, 
to the contrast between them and their less industrious neighbour, 
who in most cases is satisfied with a living wage and the least hours 
of work possible. Our friend the Jew is to be found occupying chairs 
in all‘the Universities. Very rarely does he mix in politics. The few 
Jews I have met who take part in politics are all Socialists. 

Our grocer and greengrocer is generally Italian or Spaniard. The 
short, stout man sitting on a low stool repairing our footwear answers 
our questions in Spanish, but with a decided Sicilian accent. He is 
very happy to-day because he can send and receive news from his 
relatives in Sicily. The milkman, with his boina, in shirt-sleeves, 
striped cotton trousers held up by.a broad belt to which is attached a 
purse, is, as his boina betrays, a Basque. He is hefty, rosy-cheeked, 
agile in his cloth slippers ; he jumps into his cart whilst his horse is 
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on the run. But who is that long, lean figure with a pipe between 
his teeth and a book under his arm? He seems to be continually 
scanning the horizon. If we approach him, he will answer us with 
an unmistakable accent, and with the courtesy which identifies all 
the Britishers here. The Argentine says that the Britisher is cerrado 
(closed in). This is because he speaks English in preference to Spanish, 
and frequents the company of his fellow nationals. He does not 
become native like the Latin immigrant. He is a die-hard, or rather, 
the die-hard of the community. Nevertheless, his exemplary conduct, 
steady go-ahead spirit, his habitual minding-his-own-business nature 
is recognised and respected. `’ 

From this universal conglomeration the Government is endeavouring 
to form the “ National Spirit,” and they are doing it successfully. These 
different peoples, so diverse in their tongues and customs, form an 
ideal League of Nations in a single community. Inter-marriage has 
done much to- break down the walls of prejudice. The children are 
ardent patriots, and show little or no interest in the lands of their 
parents. Exception may be made of the British, Americans, and 
Germans. The true Argentine race is in the chrysalis stage. With 
such a heterogeneous population, the overwhelming majority of which 
is interested solely in personal welfare, it is easy to establish dictatorial 
methods. The few who raise their voices in protest are ignored or 
silenced and forgotten. The “ National Spirit ’’ must be formed at 
all costs. All factors which tend to retard this objective must be 
eliminated. Politicians have disappeared from public life. Nobody 
seems to be interested in their whereabouts or their future. To-day 
there are.no political parties ; the only vestige that remains is one or 
two libraries which they are permitted to retain, though they are not 
allowed to hold meetings there. When the time is ripe for general 
elections (that is, when the Government deems it wise) the parties 
will have to be reorganised. Meanwhile, everybody must toe the 
line. 

The greatest preoccupation of the present Government is to indus- 
trialise the country. They are getting the money. What they need 
is man:power. Their hope is in the youth of the country. They give 
employment to every civil or mechanical engineer and chemist who 
graduates from the universities. The technical schools are over- 
flowing with students. These are also employed after graduation, in 
oil distilleries, textile mills, road construction, etc. Here are the men 
who form the nucleus of the hope for the new era. The latest census 
shows that the population is increasing. There are nearly 14 millions, 
an increase of almost 200,000 since the end of 1942. There is room for 
greater increases, yet it is doubtful whether the Argentine will open 
her ports for wholesale immigration as she did after the war of 1914-18. 
The few immigrants who will.be welcomed will have to be skilled 
workers, not agricultural labourers, as before. The aim is Argentina 
for the Argentines, industrialised by the native youths and home 
capital. The age of foreign capitalism is drawing to a swift close. 

Everything indicates that this is destined to be one of the powerful 
nations of the world. The Argentine has the resources in natural 
products, and will soon have in men and money. To-day, her greatest 
desire is to progress, and to be at peace not only with her neighbours 
in Latin America, but with the whole world. She turns a deaf ear to 
critics. She knows that in peace alone she will find prosperity. And 
she is prospering by leaps and bounds. When the war is over, she 
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will prove her real worth. A foretaste has-been the 50,000 tons of 
wheat she has given freely to the starving Greeks. She has two 
harvests of cereals stored in subterranean silos in different parts of 
the country. These subterranean barns protect the grain not only 
from climatic effects, but-also from the insects which destroy. This 
enormous quantity of grain is only waiting for sufficient ships to 
transport it to the ill-fed people of Europe. The Argentine is, there- 
fore, not only thinking of to-day, but has vision for the future, She 
is a land flowing with milk and honey. 

- . THOMAS AINSCOUGH: 
Rosario. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. 


EVER before have dogs served as great a purpose in warfare, 
JN Stsatians, British sheep-dogs, Airedales, huskies, terriers, 
flop-eared mongrels and prick-eared aristocrats, they 
-perform a host of duties in every corner of a war-torn world. From 
Murmansk to Malaya, from Italy to the Aleutians, they display 
fanatiçal loyalty to their masters’ various causes. Trained to silence, 
parachute-dogs leap into battle with Russian and German paratroops ; 
canine soldiers succour the wounded ; supply dogs sled-haul munitions 
and light weapons where. wheels are useless ; other four-footed soldiers 
are trained as sentries, “rescue workers,” and in the vital field of 
communications. It is reported that Germany häs dogs taught to 
deposit poison-gas canisters by enemy positions, while from Japan and 
Russia come fantastic tales of canine suicide squads ready. to hurl 
their bomb-laden bodies under hostile tanks. Dog-lovers are horrified 
at such stories, and we hasten to state that the pets we are asked to 
release for war services are destined only to save life—valuable British 
lives. And it can be said that recent years have seen our pets write 
a chapter as grand as any in the 6,000 years of war-dog history.. 
September 1939 found Britain in much the same position as 
regards trained war dogs as in 1918. Germany entered_the last war 
with 600 military. dogs. France and Britain had none. However, 
-enemy animals proved their value to such effect that in 1916 France 
formed her famous “ Dogs’ Company,” and from Battersea Dogs’ 
Home, London, a selection of Airedales, sheep-dogs, Alsatians, and 
terriers took their places among. British uniforms. They did grand 
work, and we honoured them in prose and verse ; but in the race to 
rearm Wwe forgot to include dogs in our scheme. Not so the Germans- 
and Italians, nor the Russians and the Poles. All over Europe, and in 
America too, dogs were drilled for war. The Frankfurt Military Dogs’ 
Kennels—founded in 1933—boasted accommodation for 2,000 animals, 
and no sooner had one batch passed into the.German Army than 
another arrived to assimilate the discipline which is so marked a feature 
in German military affairs. These dogs learned to succour the wounded 
and to wear gas-masks ; they were taught to parachute from planes, 
run messages, climb trees ; to recognise enemy uniforms, haul supplies, 
guard military posts.. Largely Alsatians and Schnauzers, by 1939 
Germany had 50,000 dogs trained in modern warfare. Opposite them, 
to the west, 1,500 French dogs bared their fangs.. To the east a 
handful of patrol dogs peered across the Polish and Lithuanian frontiers, 
And Britain? She had a few “ police dogs” ; and her best-known 
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training centre, Célonel E. H. Richardson’s kennels near Woking, 
could turn out only fifteen trained dogs per month. 

The first British military dog of this war was “ Mark,” an Alsatian 
presented to the B.E.F. by the First French Army in November 
1939. He wasan “ ammunition carrier,” a specialist in the delivery 
of supplies to forward positions. Dogs are indispensable in the sphere 
of supplies. Remember the 400 “ huskies ’’ France hurriedly imported. 
in 1915. For fourteen days, men, mules, and horses strove to reach 
mountain batteries cut off by Vosges snows. Yet in four days one 
section of the “ huskies ” sled-hauled ninety tons of food and ammuni- 
tion to the gunners. 

Dogs accomplish equally great feat on the Arctic Front. Both 
Russians and Finns leaned heavily on war dogs to maintain forward 
positions in the snowy northern wastes. I have been privileged to 
watch the Arctic war dogs demonstrate their value. Tongues lolling, 
eyes puckered against glaring snow, tails at rakish angles, I watched 
Sweden’s four-footed soldiers haul heavily laden “ pulkas” (light 
sledges) towards tundra-lands to the north. “ You can trust these 
animals absolutely,” said their commanding officer. “Some are 
trained to carry first-aid panniers to the wounded and to lead stretcher- 
bearers to serious cases ; and, amazing as it seems, they have an uncanny 
knack of knowing when a wounded man is too far gone to worry about. 
Others—that Schnauzer, for instance—are patrol dogs; their job is 
to ‘smell out’ enemy posts and to ‘ point’ when they locate hostile 
positions. Many dogs are expert in gas detection—of course, every 
animal can work in a respirator. Others are message-carriers. One and 
all are trained to ignore shellfire.” 

Soon many of these grand dogs, a gift from Sweden to Finland, were 
facing Russian barrages. Both Finns and Russians have employed 
dogs in the field of paratroop warfare. As long ago as 1936 an Alsatian 
wearing a specially designed parachute jumped 1,800 feet from a 
troop-carrier, ‘‘ barking and wagging his way to earth.” He was the 
first of many dogs trained to accompany Soviet paratroops in silence. 
Finland countered them with squadrons of anti-paratroop dogs. And 
in 1940 the latter rounded up fifty Russians dropped behind Finnish. 
lines. The primary purpose of para-dogs is to supply a link between 
the parachutists and their own lines. Indeed, ever since Herodotus 
wrote about “ fighting canines ’’ war dogs have served their greatest 
purpose as messengers. In the field of communications and liaison 
the war dog is invaluable. With telephone lines attached to his collar 
he crawls across no-man’s-land to re-establish shattered communica- 
tions. Low-built and speedy, he can cross shell-torn territory where a 
man could not hope to survive. As messengers war dogs show the most 
amazing devotion to duty. It is almost as though they recognise that 
on their will to fight through rests the well-being of their masters’ 
cause. 

Time and again in the last war dogs displayed the most amazing 
courage. Remember Philly? And Airedale Jack, a common canine 
soldier of the line? And Marquis? Their communications shattered, 
the “‘ Ninety-Seconds’”’ sent Marquis with a message for help. Into 
a hail of machine-gun fire the animal ran. Bullets tore into his thigh. 
But Marquis crawled on, dying as he delivered his message. What 
greater courage could man himself display? Philly went into action 
several times. Wounded, mentioned in dispatches, and then decorated, 
she crowned a fine military career by producing a litter of pups in the 
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trenches. Airedale Jack ranks high among war-dog heroes. Their 
ammunition running short, their numbers falling swiftly, and their 
communications with H. Q. severed, a British force one thousand 
strong turned for help to- Airedale ‘Jack, -and he did not let them 
down.- With a message tied to his collar, he crawled towards the 
Allied lines. Though wounded, he continued, and-his arrival at H.Q., 
bleeding and weak, saw British artillery save the day. 
_ To-day, Airedales are used in several military fields. As guards 
and dog-patrols they are splendid. With baskets containing homing 
pigeons strapped to their backs, they prove useful when communica- 
tions break down. But it is as Red Cross dogs that they excel. Strapped 
to the Red Cross war dog’s back are leather containers holding bandages, 
pain-deadening drugs, restoratives, and other first-aid equipment ; 
and before peace returns many a wounded soldier will bless the cold 
nose with which an Airedale nudged him back to consciousness. 
Where the soldier is still breathing, the dog revives-him- with his 
~ muzzle, and stands‘over him until he fulfils his requirements from the 
leather pannier. Then the animal returns to “ base ” for help. Some _ 
Red Cross dogs are trained to work with long strings, which, attached 
to their collars, lead first-aid men to the wounded, but more often 
they return either to lead stretcher-parties to the injured or “ point ” 
the latter’s position. They work in complete silence, these fine animals. 
Gas-mask and Red Cross markings are part of their equipment ; and, 
displaying a womanlike “ understanding ”’ towards the enemy’s vic- 
tims, they go through hell to fulfil their duty. 
Perhaps, reading these words, some of us are prompted to offer our 
pet’s services to the nation. If so, the animal must be from eighteen . 
- inches to thirty inches high at the shoulder. Where they are excep- 
tionally intelligent, dogs with conspicuous markings are accepted, but 
normally speaking “ brownish g coats are favoured for their camou- 
> flage value. Instructors “ nurse ” would-be war dogs to proficiency. 
One has only to visit military kennels for this fact to be immediately 
apparent, so there is no fear of one’s pet being ill-treated. But, of 
. course, not all return to their homes, sound in wind and limb. Realising 
that increased fire-power will increase casualties, the Germans have 
established a war-dogs’ hospital at Jena. Some 5,000 Great War 
military dogs share Flanders clay with the men they supported in 
battle, and if casualties are higher this time, canine life will not have 
been offered in vain. , 
FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
A RAGGED END? 


: "AHE opinion has been held for a long time by imaginative 
| students of affairs that the European War might end in a state 
of widespread confusion and chaos. They have held that 
opinion since the early years of the war, when it became clear that 
what was afoot was something that cut deep into the foundations of 
society and civilisation. They gradually formed the expectation that 
the confusion and chaos might be such that it would perhaps be hard 
to say when exactly the war did end and when the “ post-war ” 
muddle began. ra! 
At last the justification for such a view is becoming apparent ; 
and many more people are beginning to share it. Mr. Churchill has 
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added recent grist to their mill; In the statement he made to the 
House of Commons on September 28th last he made a typically 
cautious remark which no doubt surprised some of the less far-sighted 
members of his audience. ‘‘ It may be necessary,” he said, “ for the 
Allies to declare at a certain date that the actual war against the 
German State and Army has come to an end, and that a period of 
mopping up of bandits and war criminals has begun. No one can 
foresee what form exactly the death agony of Nazidom will take. 
‘ For us, the important decision will be to choose the moment when 
substantial forces can be withdrawn from Europe to intensify the war 
against Japan.” He had observed,a moment before that “ there is 
a possibility that after the organised resistance of the German Army 
and State has completely broken down, fierce warfare may be main- 
tained in-the forests and mountains of Germany by numbers of des- 
perate men conscious of their own guilt and impending doom.” 
What then of the unconditional surrender we have heard so much 
about ? In one part of his Speech Mr. Churchill said that the recent 
Quebec discussions had been “ concerned with the successful winding-up 
of the war in Europe by bringing about the unconditional surrender 
of Germany at the earliest moment.” Yet, if the Allies unilaterally 
declare the war to have ended, they will do so precisely because the 
enemy has not surrendered. Indeed, the chaos and confusion in 
Germany and in the German Army is spreading fast. As these lines 
are written it is readily conceivable that no reliable or responsible 
authority will be available in Germany to wave the white flag on 
behalf of the nation asa whole. If this prove to be the case, it becomes 
all the more remarkable that the Allied political command let go 
what looked like an obvious opportunity in July last of cutting short 
the war by encouraging an.alternative authority to that of the Nazi 
authority : the said new authority being bent precisely upon raising 
the white flag. It was on July zoth that the Prussian generals tried 
to assassinate Hitler. The attempt clearly connoted both a widespread 
opinion in Germany against the Nazi authority and a widespread 
ramification of the plot among the personnel of the regular, as distinct 
from-the Nazi party, branches of the armed forces. But the Allied 
political leaders did not react to the emergency—an even greater 
emergency in the history of the war than was the flight of Rudolf 
Hess to Scotland in May 1941. They in effect reiterated their cry 
for unconditional surrender, explaining that this time the German 
General Staff must itself surrender so as to prevent a repetition of the 
argument made after 1918 that the German Army had been betrayed, 


not beaten ; they added a dig at the generals themselves as being at ~ 


least equally to blame with Hitler for the war and its crimes ; and 
they encouraged the suspicion that the motive of the generals was 
to cut their losses and save as much as possible from the wreck to the 
end that they might start their planning of the third war of the series 
without any further depreciation of assets. 

All perfectly true, perhaps. But it was known at any rate that the 
motive of the generals was to remove Hitler precisely in order that 
Germany might surrender. They would have constituted a recog- 
nisable authority competent to offer such surrender. Our leaders 
were left oddly cold. If the rebels had been encouraged in their 
adventure, instead of being merely tarred with the brush that was 
used for Hitler, they might perhaps have persisted in their revolt 
at all costs; and if they had succeeded in producing civil war in 
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Germany, the upshot would surely Have tended to shorten the war ? 
And could not the generals have been made to understand what was 
thought of them after they had led Germany into surrender, and the 
resultant safeguards then propounded? Or was it the subconscious 
purpose of the Allied authorities to galvanise all Germans into united 
resistance, to the end that Germany be this time adequately punished 
and devastated? Yet our own troops would share in’ such total 
punishment, as we saw at Arnhem. On the other hand, one has to 


bear in mind the subtle possibility that the Allied political command 


was being clever, and was secretly in touch with the rebels, with 
results not apparent by the time these lines were written. 

But what of the chaos? A year ago (on November 25th, 1943) 
Field-Marshal Smuts said: “I am myself doubtful whether we shall 
ever come to a peace conference at all at the end of this war.” Hé 
was referring to the chaos and confusion he even then foresaw. Only 
a few days earlier (on November gth, 1943) both Mr. Churchill in 
‘London and Mr. Roosevelt in Washington, speaking publicly on the 
same day, gave a similar warning. Mr. Churchill said: “In time 
of war we must make sure that confusion, and chaos do not follow 
the victories of the armies or stultify the surrender unexpectedly 
early by the enemy.” Mr. Roosevelt said: “ It would be supreme 
irony for us ‘to win victory and then to inherit world chaos simply 
because we were unprepared to meet what we know we shall have 
to meet.” Earlier still (on September rst, 1943, the fourth anniversary 
of Germany’s attack on Poland, which precipitated the general war) 
Pope Pius XII, in a like spirit of concern about what the war might 
lead to, spoke of the “ doubt whether the continuation of hostilities 
conforms to national interests, or is reasonable and justifiable in the 
- light of the Christian and-human conscience.” 

But the deed is now done. The war has gone on so long, it has 
destroyed so much of life and health and property, has made such 
havoc of human nerves and put such a strain upon the faith of simple 
people, that the chaos and confusion are already afoot. If it could 
_ have been cut a little shorter by a little diplomatic finesse last July, 
it seems a pity that the opportunity was not taken with both hands. 


at 


To-day it is not easy to speculate about possible contingencies, for the - 


very foundations in Europe are crumbling. The collapse in Germany 
may come so quickly that Hitler may be gone and a new authority— 
acceptable or not to the Allies—may have waved the white flag before 
the speculation be dry upon the paper; or the declaration referred 
to by Mr. Churchill may have been made; or, on the other hand, 
resistance may be obstinately, if hopelessly, prolonged. But one 
thing is already clear. The chaos is afoot. Even as one writes, the 
German armies on the western front are deteriorating into guerilla 
formations, changing from day to day under shifting commanders. 
The towns, canals, railways and factories in Germany are being 
destroyed by an increasing concentration of air attack ; food supplies 


are menaced ; and the prospect emerges of chaotic disruption in the .. 


elementary means and amenities of life. On the eastern front, no 
man can tell what is happening, beyond the bare fact that the Kremlin 
is well ahead in its own “ post-war ” settlement in Foo Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and the Baltic States. 


In his speech of September 28th last the Prime Minister was evidently“ 


- concerned to pour oil, as it were, upon the troubled scene that will 
confront our eyes when the war stops, or is declared to have stopped, 
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in Europe. The writing has already appeared upon the wall; and 
Mr. Churchill, in effect, drew the attention of the House to it. “We 
were all of us shocked,” he said, “ by the horrible lynching outrage 
which occurred in the streets of Rome a week or so ago.” He did 
not say so, but it is the crude and disquieting fact that the Rome 
disorder was one manifestation of what is already happening on the 
continent of Europe under the slogan of suppressing all traces of 
“ Fascism ” and punishing the former “ Fascist criminals.” It is an 
equally well-known fact that those whom the Communists (or “ par- 
tisans ” as they call themselves for present tactical reasons) wish to 
destroy, whether in Poland, in Italy or in France, are first branded 
as Fascists or as German agents. Mr. Churchill no doubt appreciated 
the nature of the hornets’ nest he was getting near when he expressed 
a feeling of sympathy with the people of Italy as a whole; for the 
Communists, who are already running wild in Europe, have no desire 
to be sympathetic to any Italian or other people except those who are 
willing to be enrolled under the Communist banner. Mr. Churchill, 
indeed, made this remark: “ I cannot feel—I make my confession— 
any sentiments of hostility towards the mass of the misled or coerced 
Italian people.” Why should so natural, simple and good a sentiment 
be a matter for “confession” ? Because, presumably, Mr. Churchill 
knew that his words would not fall sweetly upon the Communist 
strategists whose plan is to divide the Italian people. Indeed, at the 
end of his speech the Prime Minister perhaps unconsciously showed 
what was passing through his mind by claiming boldly. that he had 
spoken “ without any undue regard for popular applause.” 

In the like spirit he made another impressive appeal for unity in 
France. Disturbing signs have already appeared in liberated Paris 
of an organised vendetta against “ Fascists,” in which category, of 
course, are included all those whom the extreme Left wishes to destroy, 
whether they be: of a specifically Vichy complexion or not. We have 
yet to learn how far an organised vendetta against the men of Vichy 
will drive the people of France into two opposing camps, a disaster 
the Prime Minister, in common with all intelligent and cautious people, 
is anxious to avoid. Let us remember, too, that Mr. Churchill some 
time ago brought down a storm upon his head, originating in the 
same extreme Left, by paying a tribute to the correctitude and even 
neutral friendliness of General Franco’s Government in Spain—that 
Government which is one of the reddest rags to the Communist bulls— 
and to the service rendered to the Allied cause by the restraint shown 
by Spain when the Allied convoys passed through Spanish waters 
en route for the North African invasion. It would, indeed, be a mockery 
and a further crime if the end of the present war in Europe were to be 
the signal for the renewal of a sort of generalised Spanish civil war, 
in which the fight were to be joined between Communists and anti- 
Communists. It was reported by an Associated Press message from 
Madrid on October 6th that “ several hundred exiled Spanish Re- 


publicans have crossed from France into Spain and clashed with _ 


frontier garrisons. Both sides have had killed and wounded.” Absit 
omen! Even without so tragic an upshot, it is clear that the end 
of the present fighting will herald a difficult and anxious period of 
“chaos and confusion ” throughout Europe. 


THE CRISIS IN GERMANY. - 7 , 
- The most immediate focus of interest is the position in Germany. 
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itself. As the Allied armies close nearer to the Reich, from the west,- 
the south and the east, it becomes clear that Hitler and his con- 
federates are blindly determined to fight to the last breath of the Jast 
German ; and no evidence is available (though the lack of news may be 
merely due to Nazi control of information) that the said last German 
has any objection, or can do anything about it if he has. Himmler 
and Goebbels have already issued their instructions for the organisation 
of an underground resistance against the Allied occupation of Germany. 
We cannot yet tell how far German fanaticism will tend to produce 
unity in Germany when thé homeland itself is threatened, although 
one’s knowledge of the German character suggests that a sudden 
collapse is more likely than prolonged resistance. Past experience 
encourages the expectation that adversity will still further split the 
Germans and not unify them. When Goebbels plagiarises the- Win- 
stonian slogans of 1940 and talks about fighting in the streets and 
from the house-tops, he pays his left-handed tribute to a British 
quality that so far in modern history has never characterised the 
German nation. Whereas adversity stills controversy and induces 
unity among the British (and the French) people, the Germans have 
always been divided. by adversity and united only by easy victories, 
because it is the leaders at the top who induce the split, so ingrained 
is the German tradition of intrigue and disloyalty among the com- 
petitors for power. After all, it is the fact that as lately as July 2oth 
last an attempt was made upon the life of Hitler himself: and it 
.would be unreasonable to suppose that, though the Nazis took drastic 
measures to prevent a recurrence of the attempt, they could thereby 
succeed in stamping out the hostility of those who plotted it. Quite 
the contrary. Repression cannot lead to harmony. It can only 
widen the breach. 

But the Nazis, as Mr. Churchill recalled in the military sense on 
September 28th, commit colossal blunders. In the political sense 
they are now (as these lines are written) engaged in clumsily -adding 
the last straw to their victims’ back. The Schwarze Korps of October 
4th, which is the particular S.S. paper, in a leading article ordered 
the German people to murder any German found collaborating with 
the Allied occupying authorities. “ In occupied German territory,” 
it wrote, ‘‘ there can be no German civil administration, no German 
executive, no German jurisdiction, because its supporters and organisa- 
tions would hardly survive a month. Any official obeying enemy 
orders is certain presently to be found slumped over his writing table, 
cold and stiff. No one could carry out the enemy’s wishes without 
the tomb opening behind him ; no judge would be able to pass a hostile 
verdict against a German without being found crucified on his own 
window-post overnight.” The German wireless on October 4th stated 
that Himmler and Goebbels (oddly enough Hitler seems to have 
disappeared from the scene since July) were visiting those parts of 
the Western Front where the Allied armies had already crossed the 
frontier. They addressed meetings of local gauleiters on the duties 
of civil defence. They addressed workpeople engaged in their spare 
time digging trenches. They appealed to the army commanders to 
- hold on till the guerilla organisation was complete. To the population 
of the Rhineland Goebbels spoke in this strain : “ The next few weeks 
will demand of you the supreme contribution. . I have come_here 
to vow before the nation that we shall defénd ‘this territory like a 
fortress with everything. we are and have.” So far as the German 
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people are concerned, it is readily imaginable that a resistance move- 
ment might produce a veritable hell-of an Allied occupation ; but 
they are dependent on leadership, and it is in the leadership that the 
collapse will probably manifest itself. The present leaders are riding 
for their fall. The next leaders, no doubt, are jockeying for position, 
although it may be found that the ground is too bad for them in 
their turn. 

The period of crisis dates from the landing in Normandy (June 6th) 
and the resultant attempt upon Hitler (July 2oth). The rapidity of 
the deterioration in the German position during the following few 
months is one of the big facts of the war. As Mr. Churchill put it on 
September 28th, it “has completely changed the face of the war 
in Europe.” It is now possible, on the evidence of German newspapers 
that have reached London, to gauge the way in which the German 
‘people reacted to the events of June, July and August, as a result of 
which they at last were faced with the prospect that they were now 
themselves to be the victims of modern total war in their own homeland. 
The days were gone when Hitler’s war was conducted in other lands 
and when the tanks and guns and blastings, apart only from air bomb- 
ing, were visited ‘upon Germany’s neighbours and not -upon herself. 
This time, so the middle-aged German knew, there were two forces 
which tended to block the way of escape which had been vouchsafed 
him in r918 : namely, the Allied High Command, which was determined 
that Germany should not be saved again by the laying down of German 
arms on the frontiers ; and Hitler himself, who was determined not 
to lay down his arms till the last German was blasted from the fray. 
How did the German people react? What did they feel about the 
attempt to remove one of the two obstacles, Hitler, from the exit ? 

It is to be observed in the first place that no attempt was made 
by the Nazi authorities to conceal the gravity of what was taking place. 
Indeed, it was impossible to conceal it; and, moreover, the very 
seriousness of the situation gave to the German character, whether 
Nazi or not, a congenial opportunity for indulging the peculiar German 
capacity for apolaustic gloom, suggestive of the well-known German 
ballads, and enabled Goebbels to frighten the people into the belief 
that the alternatives before them were either to fight or to be destroyed. 
He worked the Allied slogan of unconditional surrender to support 
his argument. There was no difference of opinion in Germany about 
the facts. On the contrary, the tendency was to exaggerate them. 


One newspaper reporter at the end of August plunged into a review . 


of what had befallen German arms during the three months just 
ended. He wrote: “ The Soviets draw ever closer, Kiev and Lemberg 
are gone, Warsaw is threatened, so is Cracow and East Prussia. 
Divisions are hurled against the enemy only to be forced back, con- 
stantly retreating. Regiments are smashed, endless material dis- 
appears in the Russian mud, there are not enough planes or artillery 


or tanks; surely something will hold them back. .. . Rome falls, 
now the British are in Florence. . . . Since June 6th the roaring 
inferno of the Western invasion. . . . The British and Americans bite 


firmly into Normandy, counter-attacks are broken up, and without 
pause:the British bombers continue- to smash German cities. That is 
the picture of June and July . . . a terrifying picture.” That sort 
of thing was allowed by the censorship to be published. Moreover, 
the article went on to state that July was the month in which treason 
at home made even the military defeats pale into secondary importance. 


~ 
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But—änd this is the clue to the German ballad-mentality aforesaid— ~ 
the writer concluded on a quasi-mystical note. He concluded that 
the picture he had drawn was after all false, because it would be made 
manifest later that decisive invisible forces were working for a German 
victory. It was none other a paper than-the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung (in its issue of August. 30th) that contained that article. 

There was a strain of faith in victory running through all the realistic 
writing and speaking on the military defeats, Goebbels and Dittmar 
vying with national and local papers in a feverish plunge downwards 
into the facts, followed by a feverish plunge upwards into exalted 
confidence. The descriptive writing was highly coloured. One 
newspaper reporter recalled that there had been no pause in the 
Russian advance for a-year, estimating that the days on which the 
troops had really been able to rest would -not, if added. together, 
amount to more than a week, Those Germans, he wrote, who had 
fought on the Russian front so long and so bitterly had been worn. 
down into a uniform pattern ; singing was no longer -heard ; reading 
was rare ; the troops were thankful for food and for letters, and hoped 
only for respite before long. The Völkischer Beobachter (August 30th) 
revealed the official Nazi line about the situation by warning “ weak 
and tired people against desperately trying to close their eyes and to 
convince themselves that things will only turn out half as bad if they 
throw themselves on the mercy of the enemy.” Goebbels left no 
stone unturned to convince the German people that the war was as 
good as over in a German defeat unless a gigantic e effort were now made. 
“ There is a possibility of our losing the war,” wrote the Mdnchner 
Neueste Nachrichten (August 5th) ‘‘ unless we devote our whole strength 
to the fight for our existence.” The general theme inspired by Goebbels 
-in the newspapers was that there was now only one front, the “ Front '- 
* Deutschland” as the Hamburger Fremdenblatt (August arst) called it. 
Even'the bombing of Germany was described as an “ air blockade ” 
comparable to the hunger blockade of the last. war. General Dittmar 
concentrated his broadcast efforts on éliminating what the Kölnische 
Zeitung some time ago (May 4th) called “ the cursed spirit of the 
rear ” : what Dittmar himself now kept referring to as “ the behind- 
the-front spirit ” (Etappengeist), or the lack of any appreciation among 
the people as a whole of the’ seriousness of the emergency. Total 
mobilisation -became a: parrot-cry. Hitler’s escape from ‘the bomb 
was frantically hailed as the direct intervention of Providence in 
Germany’s behalf, and equally frantic propaganda was made about 
„the. stamping out ‘of the traitors. 

‘In'a word, the whole picture, as presented by the German newspapers 
without exception, was that of a Germany at bay, determined not to 
‘yield a square metre of the homeland without a fight. But that is the 
picture deliberately drawn on Nazi instructions, and will cause no 
‘surprise. The surprise’ will come when the anti-Nazi forces, now 
working of necessity without publicity, again bring their plans to a 
‘head. We shall probably have no-information about the real state 
of opinion in Getmany until after the event—that is after the civil war, 
or an eee form of disruption, has already started. 


$ 5 ; ` THE PROBLEM. 

aed The ieee of Germany,” said Mr. Eden on Sepii 29th 
Tast; “ will be a continuing problem.” He was speaking in the House 
‘of Commons. debate ‘that’ followed-the Prime Minister’s statement of 
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the day before. “The principal danger to Europe,” explained Mr. 
Eden, “after the defeat of Germany will be the re-emergence of a 
militant Germany.” He had already given it as his conviction, 
based upon what he called “ pretty good” sources of information : 
one, that “ the German General Staff, recognising the inevitability of 
defeat in this war, were already thinking in terms of the next”; 
two, that “ Himmler, the chief and begetter of the Gestapo, was now 
making preparations for the organisation of continued resistance 
during the occupation of Germany by the Allies,” and “ was laying 
the foundation for this future secret organisation to revive the spirit 
and meaning of Nazidom among the German people.” In short, 

Mr. Eden’s fear, despite his very assumption that we should defeat 
the Germans in this, as in the last, war was that there might. be still 
. another war, the third of the series, with Germany. Put in that 
summarised form there is, perhaps, some slight injustice to. Mr. Eden’s 
argument, because his real purpose was to give warning of the danger 
so that it might be averted by timely wisdom on our part. ‘‘ There 
might be disagreement,” he said, “ as to how that should be avoided, 
but if that proved, harsh fact were accepted, then our foreign policy 
might have a chance of leading our people and the people of the 
Allies and United Nations to a lasting peace.” He also said that 
“certainly our policy was not the disarmament of Germany only. 
If that were our sole policy it would be a fault.” But he went into 
no detail about his own idea of what would constitute the basis of 
“a lasting peace”; and he was, obviously, concerned about the 
danger of still another war with Germany. That is not to be attributed 
to him as.a shortcoming ; indeed, it is pre-eminently the duty of a 
Foreign Secretary to warn his countrymen about what in his considered 
opinion constitutes a danger, and to suggest what he honestly believes 
to be the best safeguard against it. 

But if we raise ourselves-for one brief moment above the battle, 
what shall we say of the irony, the bitter mockery, of the fact itself : 
that at the approaching moment of victory, even before these present 
guns and bombs are silent, no less a person than our Foreign Secretary 
deems it necessary to warn us that these sacrifices for the second time 
may be in vain, that victory again may be a sham and a delusion ? 
There are those who of mature experience as well as of sustained 
thought, not to mention the simpler people whose wisdom comes to 
. them, free, from Christian revelation, will tell you that such an irony 
is not even surprising ; that the destructive and devilish process of 
war, produce what else it will, cannot ever produce the constructive 
and Godlike edifice of peace ; can only add to. the long and tragic tale 
of our human “civilisation.” The only way-in which war can lead to 
lasting peace is by driving us back to our Christian beliefs, by per- 
suading us to abandon our present wrong practices and to start afresh 
on the simple practical principle that the only healthy motive in | 
international competition is that of helping each other, not of outdoing 
each other in what the world calls success. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
whose memory to-day is less honoured in our land than, say, the living 
vigour of Mr. Winston Churchill, once observed : “ In war, whichever 
side may call itself the victor, there are no winners, but all are losers.” 
It is one of the abiding glories of our country that a wide tolerance of 
differences in opinion on important issues is combined with a fertile 
knack of producing the right man at the right moment in our mundane 
affairs. On the low level Mr. Chamberlain was the right man to win 
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that precious year of respite from September 1938 to September 1939, 
thereby emulating the service to his country that was performed in 
the third century B.c. by Quintus Fabius Maximus, dubbed Cunctator 
(“ delayer ”) for the deed. Mr. Churchill on that same level was 
magnificently the right man to bear the brunt and raise the standard 
when the fight was on. But these human affairs, as they pursue their 
muddled tragedies—the muddle and the tragedy being due to the 
fact that heroism itself, being misdirected, drives us along the wrong 
road—throw out an irony and an inconsistency that find their most 
perfect expression in our British contribution to them. We have 
not heard the end of Mr. Churchill. He may yet surprise those fire- 
eating but deluded worshippers of his, especially at the political Left, 
who have not had experience of his mettle in post-war statesmanship. 
And Mr. Eden, our Foreign Secretary, is to-day expressing in a different _ 
form precisely the truth that Mr. Chamberlain expressed a few months 
before this present war started. 

After: all, it is not possible for any intelligent man to conduct the 
affairs of a nation, involving fortune and misfortune, prosperity and 
adversity, life and death, for millions of humble folk who depend 
upon him, without developing a chastened and sobered sense of 
responsibility. Mr. Eden’s predecessor in the Foreign Office during 
the last war left a testament, before he died, of sterling good doctrine 
about the futility of war. Mr. Churchill’s immediate predecessor in 
No, 10 Downing Street, before he died, reinforced the doctrine of Sir 
Edward Grey. In the eternal cavalcade of the British genius we have 
yet to see (to the surprise, no doubt, of some people, to the gratification 
of others). what further contribution to this particular field of political 
wisdom is in store from the ripe experience of our present Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister. Their problem, as that of their fore- 
runners in our troubled time, is that of Germany. ‘We have to live 
in the world with the people of Germany. No single person in our. 
land—on this point Lord Vansittart agrees with the Duke of Bedford— 
regards it as good or intelligent, or as anything but a total failure in 
our policy, that we should be plunged into war with Germany every 
twenty years. The common ideal is that we shall not have another 
war with Germany. As Mr. Eden said, there may be disagreement 
about the method of achieving the common end; but the common 
motive is not in doubt. Where there is a common will, ought there 
not to be a common way? The horrible difficulty is that we are . 
hoist with the petard of our own propaganda. We have cultivated 
hatred, and hatred never produced a decent result. We shall have 
to undo our own propaganda and start afresh with some simple thinking 
about what is involved in the elementary Christian ideal of what 
Mr. Churchill, among others, has called a “ family of nations.” 

GEORGE GLASGOW, 

October oth, 1944. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY.* 


That no task is more difficult than to summarise the fortunes of the 
German people through the ages is proved by the fact that no satisfactory 
book on the subject corresponding to Trevelyan’s History of England exists 
in any language. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire comes nearest to the goal, 
because he subordinated all other factors to one dominating theme. Dr. 
Steinberg approaches the problem with an ample equipment of learning, an 
instinctive sense of proportion, and an independent judgment of men and 
events. The tone is usually calm and judicial till he reaches the Nazi 
dictatorship. Anti-Prussian he is, but he is neither anti-German nor -pro- 
German. His purpose is interpretation, not national or ideological propaganda. 
He resists the temptation to read history backwards, that is to say to’start 
from the comparatively recent Anglo-German antagonism and to stress 
damaging incidents in the record of our formidable foe. 

A brief but pregnant Introduction prepares the traveller for the hardships 
of the journey. The outstanding fact, we are reminded, is the absence until 
1871 of any political unit called Germany. “ The history of the Germanies is 
the history of the unending struggle of the Continental Teutons for a working 
compromise between uniformity and disruption. Uniformity was, and is, 
contrary to the racial, cultural and political divergency of the Germanic 
tribes ; the complete independence of each part would have been and will 
be contrary to the economic, cultural and political interests of those very 
parts. At no time was one central power strong enough to crush the centri- 
‘fugal tendencies of the component elements. At no time were the com- 
ponent sections weak enough to let themselves be merged into one body 
politic. The main problem of German history is very similar to that with 
which the League of Nations was confronted, namely to find a working 
compromise between centralism and anarchy. What the League failed to 
achieve in twenty years, the Germanies have not been able to achieve in a 
millennium.” With such intractable material it is impossible for any 
historian, however gifted, to present a picture of orderly evolution, and the 
early chapters are inevitably rather heavy going. At first the Empire i is in 
the foreground, with Otto the Great and Barbarossa, Frederick II and 
Charles IV as the outstanding figures. At the close of the Middle Ages it 
begins to recede into the background, as the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, 
the Wittelsbachs and other dynasties acquire increasing power. “The 
history of the Empire became more and more the history of its member 
states, and the title of Emperor was little more than a cloak to the territorial - 
interests and ambitions of the rulers of Austria, itself the most powerful of * 
the member states.” The weakness of the Empire is symbolised in the fact 
that it never possessed a capital. Dr. Steinberg explains the constitution 
established in the Golden Bull of Charles IV and describes the reforming 
attempts of Maximilian a century and a half later. It was all in vain. The 
Reformation introduced a fresh cleavage, and when the Wars of Religion 
ended with the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 the Holy Roman Empire, in 
the famous phrase of Voltaire, ceased to be either holy, or Roman, or an 
empire. The struggles of Emperor and Pope were succeeded by the rivalry 
of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, while the frequent intrusion of France added 
to the confusion. 

Dr. Steinberg contemptuously rejects the thesis of Droysen and the 
Prussian School that Prussia was the predestined champion of German 
` nationalism and that all German history leads up to the Great Elector, 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck. The former, he declares, liked to parade 
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himself in this disguise if it suited his purpose, as when “ Remember you are 
a German ” formed the text of his war propaganda against Sweden. He, 
rather than his great-grandson, is held mainly responsible for “ the pro- 
pensity for expansion at anybody else’s cost and the tradition of a statécraft 
to which solemn treaties and alliances were so many scraps of paper, to be 
discarded whenever the true or imaginary interests of Prussia so required.” 
In his hostility to Prussian hegemony our author finds words of praise for 
the German Confederation which lasted from 1815 to 1866. “ It was certainly . 
not an ideal creation, but it was something more than a temporary makeshift, 
and might have developed into the nucleus of a larger European federation.” 

After this tribute to an institution which has few friends, it is no surprise that 
` he extols the Frankfurt Parliament, salutes Constantin Frantz as the 
greatest and most neglected publicist of the Bismarck era, and has scanty 
admiration for Bismarck and his work. “ His German Empire of 1871 was 
not the consummation of the longing for national unity. While he deliberately 
excluded the Germans of Austria, he didnot hesitate to incorporate several 
millions of Poles, Frenchmen and Danes, not on a federal basis, with which 
these foreign nationals might have agreed, but as subject races under a - 
foreign yoke. Not German nationalism but Prussian militarism was the 
foundation-stone of the Bismarck Empire.’’. The dissolution of the Bund in 
1866, in his opinion, meant the virtual end of Germany as the word had been . 
` understood for a thousand years. Greater Prussia had taken its place. Of the 
Hohenzollern Empire he speaks without enthusiasm, and in cataloguing the 
mistakes of the Weimar era he stresses the toleration of military influences 
and the neglect of youth. ; - 

On reaching the Nazi régime in his closing pages Dr. Steinberg lets himself 
go. Hitler is introduced as a shady agent provocateur, and the conflict he 
unleashed in 1939 is described as ‘‘ an international civil war in which 
Christianity, ‘civilisation and humanity are arrayed against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness everywhere throughout the world. How did it come 
about that almost the whole German nation at once tamely submitted toa ` 
régime which meant the complete negation of everything that was best in 
- German life and tradition? One school maintains that Nazism is the undis- 
guised’expression of the eternal German spirit, whereas the opposite school 
regards the Nazis as a mad minority which has temporarily imposed its will 
on a decent and innocent nation. Neither of these arguments can.satisfy the 
historian. The nation that produced men such as Gutenberg, Luther, Dürer, 
Bach, Kant, Goethe, Röntgen, Robert Koch, cannot be described as an 
abomination to the rest of the world, unredeemed and unredeemable. The 
very fact that the Nazis have maintained themselves in power only by the 
brutal methods of the concentration camp and the omnipresent Gestapo 
` clearly shows that they do not represent the German nation as a whole. 
On the other hand, it-cannot be denied that the vast majority of the people 
openly hailed or at least raised no objection to the political aims of Hitler 
and his henchmen, from the abolition of the fundamental rights of man in 
Germany to the cold-blooded extirpation of millions of men, women and 
children all over Europe.” This useful book is enriched by twelve maps and 
is supplied with an excellent index. When a reprint is required a brief 
bibliography should be added. ae. 
ns G. P. G. 


NATIONALITY.* 


- Dr. Hertz is already well known to English readers by his book on Race 
and Civilization. In that work he subjected race theories to a critical . 
analysis long before the Nazis had shown what terrible use could be made 
of them, and discussed with great learning and balanced judgment the part 
that racial factors have playedin the history of civilisation. In his new 
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work he is concerned with national sentiment, at once, as he justly says, 
the strongest factor in modem politics and the most obscure. It is charac- 
teristic of his sane outlook that he offers no clear-cut theory of nationalism, 
and does not claim to have reached any conclusions that can be stated in 
the form of sociological or historical generalisations. The casual reader 
may indeed form the impression that Dr. Hertz has here merely brought 
together a number of topics relating to nationalism without welding them 
into a coherent whole. But this would be 4 very mistaken view of his work. 
He has a definite object in mind, and that is to set out clearly the various 
manifestations of national consciousness and to trace the ways in which 
this has expressed itself in the course of history. To this end an exact 
terminology is essential, and Dr. Hertz has taken great pains in defining 
his terms. The starting point he finds in national consciousness defined as 
the striving by a people for unity, liberty, individual distinctiveness, and 
prestige. The term “nationalism ” he would confine to that particular 
form of national consciousness which is centred on superiority, prestige, 
power, and domination. In this he differs from the usage prevalent in this 
country, in which nationalism is taken to cover all forms ofnationalsentiment 
—a use of the word which Dr. Hertz finds confusing and misleading. A 
nation is defined in subjective terms as a people possessing national con- 
sciousness, and Dr. Hertz shows the varied forms in which this may express 
itself. He adds that both theoretically and practically objective factérs 
too have to be considered, since clearly membership of a nation is not a 
matter of subjective choice. The theory of a group mind is carefully 
- discussed and rejected. Dr. Hertz also deprecates the use of the term 
“ national character,” on the ground that it suggests an unalterable set of 
characteristics based on race for which there is no evidence in the history of 
peoples. But he is far from denying that there are deep-seated differences 
between nations. These, however, are rooted in tradition and social struc- 
ture, and he suggests that a more appropriate term would be “ national 
tradition.” ; 

Having defined his fundamental terms, Dr. Hertz proceeds to his main 
inquiry, which naturally falls broadly into two parts. In the first he deals 
with the factors affecting the growth of national consciousness generally, 
and here he discusses with massive learning the part played by race, language, 
religion, territory, and the state. He makes use of a very wide range of 
facts, and is thus able to avoid one-sided generalisations. In the second he 
is concerned with the peculiarly aggressive forms which nationalism has 
taken in recent times. His analysis of the numerous theories that have been 
offered is of especial value. He shows that modern nationalism ċannot be 
accounted for as an atavism or a survival of a mentality rooted in earlier 
social conditions, or as due to the infiuence of military castes, or as the 
product of capitalism. The germs of nationalism are latent, he thinks, in 
all classes of society, and they are liable to burst forth in moments of crisis 
with devastating force. The facts cannot be properly interpreted without 
detailed analysis of the peculiarities of national traditions and aspirations, 
and of the concrete situations generating rivalries between them. For such 
interpretation Dr. Hertz’s book provides a valuable guide. He not only 
clears away confusions.and false analogies, but shows the direction in which 
explanation of concrete historical phenomena is to’ be sought. Students of 
sociology and history are greatly in his debt, and they will look forward 
eagerly to the further volumes which he has in preparation. 

(PROFESSOR) Morris GINSBERG. 


A BANK OF NATIONS.* 


The author is a German who left his native land because of anti-Nazi 
principle, and became an American citizen and a Research Professor of 
Economics. After the last war he tried.to work out a system that would 
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help to avoid another war, his system being primarily economic and financial. 
In the course of that work he made a detailed suggestion for the institution 
of what he called The Bank of Nations, submitting a memorandum to the 
Genoa Conference of 1922. The present volume is the further elaboration 
of that idea. He believes that if the world is to have peace, the power of 
money and credit must be first controlled and disciplined. Dr. Heymann 
makes his bid for “an organised, co-operative, functional world peace ”, 
through the reform of our financial machinery on the grandest scale. He 
calls the ideal system a “ social capitalism,” and postulates a world bank- 
with three main centres: America,.Europe, and Asia. He proposes that 
international finance and commerce shall abandon the motive of com- 
petitive selfishness and shall consciously and by its very terms of reference 
substitute a motive of general mutual service. His distinctive thesis is 
that finance must be reformed before any political concept can be worth 
considering. Hence he gives only slight and not very sympathetic con- 
sideration to the Atlantic Charter. Finance being reformed, such inci- 
dental symptoms of international disease as armaments could, he submits, 
be eliminated, and the future safeguard against secret or open rearmament 
could become a department of the suggested world bank. Dr. Heymann” 
is a man of good proportion and commonsense, not worried about popular 
bogeys such as the word “ international financier ” conjures up in certain 
writers of fiction. . ' 
- G.G. 


e” 


THE DEVICE OF GOVERNMENT.* 


This brilliant and penetrating essay by the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen reminds the student of political theory of 
that century-old classic, Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Remarks on the Use 
and Abuse of Some Political Terms. There is the same acute differentiation 
of apparently identical ideas; the same dispassionate “ debunking” of 
popular fallacies; the same clarifying of complicated issues; the same 
suggestion of sane conclusions. He begins with a discussion of the famous 
Aristotelian statement that “-Man is by nature a political animal.” After 
‘distinguishing, “ political” from the kindred terms “ gregarious” and 
“ sociable,” he comes to the conclusion that Aristotle is wrong. He does 
so, however, by using the term “ nature,” not as Aristotle does, to connote 
man with all his original faculties fully developed, but rather man in his 
pristine and. uncivilised condition. Thus he closes a singularly illuminating 
discussion with the words: “I think we should infer that man is not a 
political animal ‘by nature,’ if the statement means that ‘his political 
existence is the product or by-product of inborn tendencies which are. 

specifically political.” 
' This opening discussion ‘is followed by a similar examination of the dictum 
that some men are naturally slaves, while others are naturally leaders. 
Professor Laird’s conclusions are, on the one hand, that “ except for children, 
it is, to say the least, very doubtful whether any sane member of the com- 
munity should be permanently excluded from the exercise of all political 
functions ” ; and, on the other hand, that “a ruler is just an ordinary man 
in whom his fellows have vested extraordinary powers, not a superman, or 
even a natural king, but a common man on whom super-individual powers 
have been conferred.” The succeeding discussions relate to such funda- 
mental topics as the nature and power of Government ; the problem whether 
Force or Will is the basis of the State; the vexed question of State 
Sovereignty ; the merits and defects of Democracy ; the limits of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity ; the characteristics of Totalitarianism, and the 
possibilities of Internationalism and Supernationalism. On all these 
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cardinal problems Professor Laird brings to play the resources of a powertul 
analytic mind. He states both sides of controversial questions with “ im 
perturbable efficiency ” and impartiality. It would be difficult to suggest 
any short book better fitted to furnish the basis for the discussion of funda- 
mental political ideas. 

(PRoFEssoR) F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS HISTORY.* 


`The new Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge has 
under the above title produced a novel and stimulating essay on the relation 
between English history and English politics. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the English constitution, he says, is that it has steadily advanced 
towards freedom “ from precedent to precedent.” There has been no 
breach in its continuity. It has never cut itself off from its past, as happened 
in France in 1789; it has never suffered such severing blows as in recent 
times have fallen upon Germany, Poland, Spain, and other continental 
states. Even when, as in the seventeenth century, political passion in the 
- country was raised to revolutionary heat, the appeal of the pioneers of 
change was always to ancient rights. They invariably professed that their 
demands for novelties were merely requests for safeguards in respect of 
immemorial customs and long-acknowledged privileges. The curious 
feature of these appeals, however, was that frequently the history appealed 
to was largely fictitious. Thus Coke and the common lawyers of the days 
of James I and Charles I invented the “ myth of Magna Carta,” transmuting 
the few and scanty feudal privileges conceded by John into great national. 
rights. So, too, the Whigs of 1689, in their conflict with the divine-right 
monarchy of James II, based the legitimacy of their resistance on an 
antiquity of parliament that had no existence except in their imaginations, © 
and on a fundamental contract whose origin was to be found, not in any 
authentic records, but in the philosophical writings of Hooker and Locke. 

Professor Butterfield, with a wealth of knowledge and keen political 
insight, illustrates this use of history by Englishmen of all parties from 
about A.D. 1600 down to the present day. He shows that the history 
which they used in order to maintain continuity was not history “as ‘it 
really was,” but a history interpreted to suit the political needs of the time. 
He strangely calls this tendentious manipulation the “ Whig interpretation 
. of history.” The use of this expression involves him in some curious and 
unnecessary complications. In order to bring Coke and his colleagues 
within its scope he has to ante-date the use of the term by some ninety 
years. In order to mention the chief exponents of this manipulative method 
he has to include Bolingbroke, who, however much he changed his politics 
throughout his varied career, was certainly never a Whig. But by “ Whig- 
gism ” Professor Butterfield evidently means merely moderation and avoid- 
ance of extremes; an anti-monarchical tendency ; the clinging to ancient 
forms ; the maintenance of historic continuity. Yet Shaftesbury and the 
men of Charles II’s time to whom the name ‘ ‘Whig ” was first: applied were 
as violent and immoderate as any English politicians have ever been, and 
the majority of the Whigs of George III’s reign were little better. In short, 
the expression the “ Whig interpretation of history” is an obvious mis- 
nomer, and its use seriously confuses the otherwise clear outline of Professor 
Butterfield’s thesis, 

(PROFESSOR) F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


x. Æ - ¥ * * 


Professor Trend’s latest work, The Civilisation of Spain (Home University 
Library, Oxford University Press, 3s.) is a little masterpiece, full of know- 
ledge and understanding, admirably constructed, pleasantly written, and 
enriched by a most helpful bibliography. Here are all the main events and 
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phases of a story extending over two thousand years ; but it is far more 
than a bare chronological record.. His aim has been tó describe the suc- 


- cessive systems—Roman, Visigoth, Moslem, Christian—never forgetting 


that its real subject is the life of the various Spanish peoples. For geographi- 
cal, climatic, and ethnic reasons, Spain has never become—and seems 
unlikely ever to become—so unified in administration and sentiment as 
England or France ; and the reader is continually hearing of clashes and 
controversies between centralisers and autonomists. The chapter on the ` 
Moslem period explains that the so-called “ Moorish ” conquerors came from 
various races and countries. Justice is done to the wonderful period from 
the time when the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella made Spain a power 
to the death of Philip II. But the author also explains how the imposing 
structure contained the seeds of decay in its rigidity, its intellectual isolation 
from the rest of Europe, the heavy hand of an’ omnipotent Church, the 
Inquisition, and other disabilities. In the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century the decline was so rapid that the reign of the 
reforming Charles III failed to ‘arrest the deterioration. Not till the loss 
of its distant Empire in 1898 shook the nation to its depths did a few far- 
seeing men, such as Giner and Unamuno, realise and proclaim that the - 
whole structure must be overhauled, and that the people must educate 
themselves for the difficult tasks of a changed world. The final chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Modern Spain,” presents a brief but balanced account of the 
feverish years and the savage conflicts between the two World Wars, all 
parties in turn making terrible mistakes. The sketches of the great writers, 
from Cervantes, the gentle Erasmian satirist, to modern celebrities such as 
Perez Galdos and Lorca, are among the most delightful features of the 
work, 
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In Somerset Birds and Some Other Folk (Eyre & Spottiswoode, rzs. 6d.) 
E. W..Hendy writes primarily of the birds and beasts that visit his garden. 
Using coloured rings to make identification possible, he has recorded, among 
other interesting things, a seven-year-old Blackbird, a Blue Tit that lived 
for more than ten years, and a Song Thrush that bred in its first year. But- 
the reader: is also introduced to the Merlins and Blackcock on Exmoor, to ` 
a Cream-coloured Courser on Porlock Marsh, and to the routes taken by 
migrating Swallows in South-West England. Other chapters touch on ~ 
vatious problems of bird behaviour. The book is written, the author says, 
“ for the man or woman who enjoys birds and is ready to gossip about them 
(and their ways) even if such small talk has little scientific value.” Never- 
theless no opportunity is lost of attacking the ornithologist whose “ obses- 
sion ” is the taking of a census or whose industry enables him to become a 
“ scientific card-index compiler.” Mr. Hendy thinks that “ the bird as a 
living entity ” is sometimes:in dangér of being overlooked, and that the 
esthetic approach is at least as valuable as the biological. Need one draw 
comparisons? So little is known about the majority -of British birds that 
we need the help of anyone who can throw new light on their behaviour ` 
in the field. It is perhaps a little difficult to appreciate what Mr. Hendy 
means by the “ esthetic approach ” when he casually records killing that 
beautiful and harmless animal, the Grass Snake. One regrets, too, that 
so genuine a lover of birds should use the box-trap for field mice, one of the ` 
cruellest ways of. destroying that little nuisance. Very few people now- 
adays use anything but the break-back under a box or flower-pot. The 
book is very readable and Pea illustrated, and is introduced by 
H. J Massingham. . ! i 
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THE DUMBARTON OAKS SCHEME. 


HE idea underlying the Covenant of the League of Nations 
J was that there should be provision for delay, in which there 
: ‘would be an examination of any dispute which was leading up `’ 
to war, and during which time both parties should abstain from hostile 
-action. The Covenant nowhere specifically forbids war in all circum- 
stances. What it does say is that there must not be war until every- 
‘thing else has been tried to settle any dispute “likely to lead to a 
rupture.” That was the fundamental conception underlying the 
Covenant. Under the plan proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, one of the 
chief organs of the new League is to be a body called the Securit 
Council, and the primary responsibility for the maintenance of Peace 
O rest on this ` is a new idea, though in composition the 
écurity Council is almost the same as the Council under the League. 
It provides for-eleven members, of which five are to be permanent, 
representing the four main Belligerents, and France, Six are to be 
elected by the rest of the members of the organisation, and they are 
only to hold fice Tor TWO years and Ther be -chatiged. The other 
main body, whichis tated, as it was in the League, the Assembly, 
consists of representatives of all the members of the association, each 
of them having one vote and no more than one vote. In these respects 
there is no change from the League.) , 

‘th regard to the functions of those two bodies, the Security. Council 
is to examine and prepare for any aggression, to take into consideration 
any circumstances which may lead to aggression, and, if so desired, 
to declare that aggression is threatened or has actually taken place.) 
All that is absolutely under the control of the Security Council and 
there is nothing else that it has todo. It may, and I think it probably 
will, find that it will have to consider things which may lead up to 
aggression which have very little immediate connection with aggression 
itself. But(primarily and essentially it is its business to prevent 
aggression, and, in order to discharge that duty, a number of powers 

_ are confided to it. It has to arrange for negotiation and erbitraton | 
of any dispute or the consideration of any situation which may arise 
threatening aggression. Further, it is given the express power of _ 
calling on the members of the new organisation to provide an armed 
force, if armed force should become necessary.) The actual words of 
the draft are that they “ will make available to the Security Council, 
in accordance with agreement among themselyes, armed forces 
necessary to maintain international peace.” “Further; the Security 
Council is given the power of considering all questions of the regulation 
of this international force, or, indeed, of national forces. It has also 
several ancillary powers. It is to have a yuy Staff Committee, 
which is to consist of the experts on military affairs who may be 
available, to give all necessary advice as to the preparation of force 
to stop aggression and as to any of the military questions that may 

arise in that connection. | Ri 

Then there is a provision which is a little mysterious to me. It 

says: “The Council is to function continuously.” I think what it 
~ VOL. CLXVI. , a 2I 
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means is this : there is another provision which says that there is to 
be a representative of each of the countries on the Council at the seat 
of thé organisation, wherever that may be, and I think what is meant 
is that these representatives are to be able to meet at-any time, so as 
to constitute the Council and take action as the Council, though it is 
expressly provided that, for special occasions, Ministers may be sent 
from the different countries to take part in those proceedings, I will 
not say anything in criticism of that proposal at the moment, but it 
will have to be rather carefully watched, so that it does not develop 
into a mere diplomatic Committee, maintained in a distant countryy 
It will have very little authority, I am afraid, if it is only that, and in 
any case I hope the power te send Ministers will not be forgotten, 

because I am quite certain that, if you want to have an authoritative 
body, you must have it composed of those Ministers who have the. 
power to direct or influence the policy and the strength of their 
country; 

__ There is another provision which seems to me to be of great value. 

There is to be an international Secretariat on the same lines as that 
of the League, with a chief officer, the Secretary-General. Heis to 
have the same powers as in the League and one other. power of great 
importance—the right to bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which in his opinion may threaten international peace and 
security. In practice that may be one of the most important pro- 
visions in this scheme. It is very embarrassing for the representative 
of one country to say that another country is preparing war. When 
such a thing is said in an international organisation it leads to a violent 
explosion of wrath on the part of the country accused. It is therefore 
better that an official should take this step who has little to fear 
from international wrath. 

So much for the Council. As for the Assembly; there is little to 
distinguish it from the old Assembly of the League. It is to have 
power to make recommendations on any subject of internatiorial 
importance. It is to have the power to appoint Committees and 
officials to help it, as the League had. It is not given powers to decide 
things, but, except in one particular, the League Assembly never had 
and could not have the power to decide anything. What it could.do 
was to make recommendations as to what decisions should be taken. 
The decisions were ultimately left to the countries themselves. There 
‘is, indeed, no other means of action for an international body. Then 
° there is to be another body called the Economic and Social Council, 
which will have the power of dealing with questions of economic and , 
social importance and of co-ordinating the work of committees on 
any of those subjects. But it will have to report to the Assembly, 
which will be the final body when dealing with any subject of inter- 
' national importance, except only in matters of security. Even there, 
when the- matter is at large, the Assembly is empowered to make 
recommendations.on questions connected with security. But if the 
Council has taken up any particular question of security, the Assembly 
. are not to deal with that but must leave it to the Council. Ultimately, 

however, the Council report to- the Assembly, so that even in that 
matter there'is 4 control over what the Council may do. The Assembly 
also has another control. The Budget is to be decided entirely by 
the Assembly. Therefore, the members of thé Assembly will have the 
right to require information as “to any particular expenditure which 
is to be authorised. by. the Budget.’ That power is what has led to the 
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growth of the immense authority of the House of Commons in the 
United Kingdom. 

‘Phat is all I need say about the general scope of this scheme.. Iam . 
not clear what is going to happen about Mandates, whether there is 
to be any provision for Minorities, and so on. Then there is the name 
of the organisation. It is called in general the United Nations. 
That may be intended to be the final decision as to its name, but 
I have some doubts whether that is the best which could be devised) 
I remember when we were discussing these matters in Paris 
- twenty-five years ago, we thought it very important not to have 
anything which had a direct relation to the war in the title or in any 
of the provisions of the Covenant. The United Nations has become 
the regular phrase describing the organisation, the alliance, of the 
enemies of the Axis. I think it is a little doubtful whether it is 
desirable to make the name of the organisation for world peace the same 
as the name of the organisation built to wage the great war. Similarly, 
nothing is said about where the seat of the new League is to be., 

The real question which everybody wants to have settled is: will 
this scheme work? Will it prevent war? I can only say that that 
depends on what support it gets from public opinion.¥I think it is a 
thing of which we’can never sufficiently often remind ourselves, that 
an international organ can never operate in the same way as a national 
organ. Our executive government depends upon the fact that ulti- ~ 
mately it has command of all the resources of the country, moral and 
material. Any decision made by the government in power can be 
enforced, if any single citizen or group of citizens try to resist it. 
But an international body cannot give orders. It can agree that 
something ought to be done, such as that resistance to aggression 
shall be enforced by the strength of the bodies which compose it. 
But in the end it is the countries that compose it who will provide 
the force. Therefore it is the more important that a body of this 
kind should have the support of public opinion. CThat does not mean 
that public opinion alone will do the work. Public opinion must be 
the power behind the force which you are going to use. I think one 
can see that very clearly from the history of the League itself. Our 
.Prime Minister told us the other day, in a very impressive phrase, 
that the League “ could easily have prevented this war if it had received 
proper support from the countries which composed it.” That is the 
point. The countries which composed it were not prepared, in thé 
last resort, to give it the support that was necessary to prevent a war, 
and so it failed, or rather, it was never asked to succeed. ?i 

Let us be clear which were the Powers which would not use the | 
League. It was the Great Powers. The Small Powers are often 
most unfairly attacked and abused, but, to my knowledge, right 
through the history of the League, they were always. anxious, and,- 
indeed, naturally anxious, that it should be used to the fullest extent.” 
to prevent war, because they knew how frightfully they would suffer 
by war—and frightfully they have suffered. It was the Great Powers, 
when it came to the point, who were not prepared to use their immense 
strength, without which no action could be taken, and so the League 
was not used. At Dumbarton Oaks the members of t onference 
evidently had that fact very clearly in their minds, and they therefore 

srovided that the burden of den of responsibility for checking. aggression 
Seula be Taid squarely upon the shoulders of_the.Great—Rowers. 
Taar Is The essence of this scheme. -I quoted the phrase which ‘says 
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that the Security Council is to have the primary responsibility for 
Peace, and it is on the Security Cotincil that the Great Powers have 
weight. Five of them are permanent members. There are only ‘six 
others and they are not permanent members and as such less influential, 
o that, to a very large extent, the Security Council must be controlled 
by any view taken by the Five Powers) 

It-has been freely stated in the Press that in certain quarters this 
was not regarded as going far enough, and those who took that view 
were anxious to make it a special provision that no coercive action 
should be taken by the Security-Council ‘unless the Five Powers were 
unanimously in favour of it. That is going rather too far, because it 
means that any one of the Five Powers has the right of veto on any 
coercive proposal put forward. If it is proposed to coerce a friend of 
one of the-Five Powers and that Power vetoes the proposal, one can 
easily imagine that there might be considerable objection. It is also 
alleged that some quarters wished to go farther still and say that, 
even if one of the Great Powers was itself accused of aggression, no 
coercive action could be taken by the organisation without the - 
unanimous consent of the Five Powers, which means that, if one of 
them is the agfressor,.no action can be taken. Ido not think that it 
would be very easy to recommend such a provision to public opinion, 
quite apart from the way in which it would actually work. Very often 
things work better than they appear to be likely to work on pape. 
I rejoice in this, but if you are going to get adequate support fromthe - 
man in the stréet, I think you must have something which not only 
may work but also seems quite fair in itself. I cannot feel myself that 
. this proposal would be just and fair in itself and I hope, therefore, 
that it will be very carefully considered before it is accepted. 

- As for the actual rules of voting and the manner in which the Security 
Council may reach decisions, I suggest that there is something to be 
said for the plan which prevailed at the League) We were up against 
the same type of difficulty in Paris. We wanted to have an efficient 
body, but recognised that it would be very difficult to induce countries - 
to accept a provision which required them to send armies, against 
the .view of their own representatives in the League, to fight ina” 
battle in which they were not convinced their participation was right. 
The device adopted merits careful consideration. (It was laid down 
very precisely that it was the duty of every. State Member of the ' 
League to suppress aggression wherever it took place or was threatened. 
That was to be an absolute duty. The only question left to the 
individual Power was to decide whether the case was one in which 
aggression was threatened or had taken place. I do not believe that 
is a difficult decision to arrive at. ‘In my experience of these matters, 
it was always perfectly clear which country was the aggressor and 
there was never any difficulty in deciding when aggression had taken 
` place or was threatened. A similar device in the new League might 
be a way out of this type of difficulty. Advice would be given by the 
Council to the Members of the League as to the existence of aggression. 
That advice might be given quite well by a majority, as an expression 
of opinion. It-would then be for the various countries to deterrnine 
whether they agreed with that advice and, if they did, to give their 
whole strength-to the common cause of maintaining Peace. As to the. 
contingents and the Military Staffs Committee and the Secretary- 
General, the arrangements should remain as the Dumbarton Oaks 
negotiators have proposed) 
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I must repeat that the success or failure of this scheme entirely 
depends upon the support it gets from the public opinion of the world. 
There is one omission, which I hope is only accidental, which bears on 
that. Evidently, if'you are to have public opinion behind you, you 
must inform it of what the dispute is about and what you want the 
members of the association to do. Therefore, there must.be publicity, 
There is nothing about publicity in the scheme, but I imagine it would. 
be provided for in some way or another. We must go farther than that. 
We have got to make up our minds that this scheme for international 
organisation in order to preserve Peace is an absolutely vital matter 
for every one of us and for every country.. We cannot afford to have 
such a war at intervals of twenty or thirty years. Therefore, this 
time we must make our Peace plan succeed. We must get public 
opinion into such a position that, whenever a call is made upon it in 
any country, it will be ready to take action, with force if necessary, 
in order to suppress aggression before it has become formidable. 
That means the education of.the people, not only by private organisa- 
tions, but by the Governments. Every Government has under its . 
control an immense system of publicity. It has representatives in 
every quarter of the world whose business it is to watch the condition 
and tendency of public opinion. Through them Governments can 
do much to influence world opinion on any subject, and, of course, 
they can do much in their own countries. In conclusion, I desire to 
say that, while I think it right to criticise in certain details the pro-. 
posals made at Dumbarton Oaks, I believe that, looking at it broadly, 
it is a good scheme, a scheme which, if properly worked, can maintain 
(Peace. The whole question is: will it be properly worked: ? That 
depends on Public Opinion. 

CECIL. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
FOURTH VICTORY. 


a RANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S fourth victory is the most remarkable 
event of its kind in the annals of representative government. 
The break in the American tradition made by the third-term 


election, when the United States was not at war, showed that the limit 


of eight years for the Chief Executive was no longer looked upon as a 
fixed rule of the Constitution. A fourth term, however, is an experi- 
ment of great significance, even when full allowance is made for the 
War and the world crisis. In the campaign of 1944 one thing was 
clear from the beginning. The voting in November would, of necessity, 
be governed directly by the war news. Unless the military situation 
were to undergo a change so drastic that the fall of Germany appeared 
imminent, the disadvantage of a new President in January would, 
for many millions of voters, be decisive. Nevertheless, in a two-party 
system the rule of one party over a period of sixteen years could not 
but seem unnatural, and there was no doubt about the Republican 
party machine: it was being far more efficiently run than during the 
Willkie campaign. 

The real issue, of course, -was the President himself: Should‘ 
Mr. Roosevelt, after three exhausting terms, be entrusted with the 
responsibility of directing the war to the end, and of representing the 


~~ 
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United States at the peace table, since no Americans believe that total 
victory can be delayed for four years? “The answer at the polls was 
unmistakable, while the Democratic gains in Congress were a complete 
surprise. The size of the majorities in the key States markedly reduced 
the relative effect of the soldiers’ vote, which in a balanced election 
would have been a serious factor. Since the Republican case had been 
a thoroughgoing indictment of the New Deal and the Administration - 
in Washington; those gains must be taken as evidence that the 
Roosevelt domestic policies command the continued support of the 
majority. 

This was America’s first experience of a modern wartime election, 
-an experience which the British people have been enabled to avoid. 
` Although every British Dominion has held an election since 1939, the 
repeated decision to extend the life of the House of Commons goes 
without challenge. The American system and the habit of mind it 
has created are different. There are very few Americans who could 
imagine a crisis so severe that it would affect the regular congressional 
„and presidential polls. The fixed election is.inseparable from their 
federal system. Admittedly it is not without grave drawbacks. A 
political contest coming in a season such as the ‘ptesent lets loose a 
flood of recrimination and abuse concerning the Government and its - 
head, and by no means omitting the country’s allies ; and, since party 
passion is independent of principles and policy, a mass electorate is 
driven to cast.its votes with little relevance to the great concerns of 
national judgment. 

American commentators are agreed that the campaign of 1944 has 
equalled or exceeded in bitterness any election since that of Lincoln 
and the Civil War. Strange though it must seem to many millions 
outside the United States, the President is hated by large numbers of 
his fellow citizens with an intensity that words could hardly describe. 
He was himself the main issue of this election as of the last. Four 
years ago there was one supreme question for the American people, 
namely : Should the United States enter the Eviropean War? But 
this was not debated. Then, as now, men and women were’ voting 
for or against Franklin Roosevelt. Here is a major fact of present-day 
America. It is of undeniable importance to the whole world. 

The character of Governor Dewey’s campaign was apparent from 
the start. It made a striking contrast to that of 1940. . Wendell 
Willkie was vital and expressive, energetic and disorderly, often 
reckless in language, ready at any moment to address a crowd. The 
Governor of New York is wholly different from the candidate he 
displaced. He is all method, precise and calculated. Before setting 
out on his first campaign tour he had everything prepared. . The 
members of his staff were as closely fitted together as the details of his 
special train, upon which he lived for weeks together. His set speeches 
were all in shape, each one, it was said, being a synthetic product. 
Mr. Dewey’s day was exactly laid out. He wasted neither time nor 
‘nervous force. He showed care and improvement in dealing with the 
press. He prefers regular meetings, and was against speaking from a 
train or car. He makes the fullest use of his experts ; and realising, as 
Willkie would not, that he was-fighting America’s greatest artist in 
broadcasting, he took pains to master the technique of the microphone. 
Nothing in his pre-election tactics had made a more definite impression 
than his relations with the local politicians and the party machines 
and a cultivation of the various State Executives. More than half 
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the forty-eight States have Republican Governors, and Mr. Dewey’s first 
manceuvre was to enlist them under his banner. 

When the campaign opened in September the possibility of keeping 
American foreign policy out of the conflict was canvassed on both sides. 
Governor Dewey, naturally, was not a little anxious on this head. 
It is not at all difficult to attack a War Government’s domestic 
administration, especially in America; but the Governor, himself a 
late convert to positive international commitments for the United 
States, was well aware of the dangers lying in this field for a Republican 
candidate. Politicians prominent in the isolationist camp had given 
him active support, both before and after the nomination, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had taken part last year in the Mackinac 
conferencé, from which Willkie was excluded, and had helped in the 
framing of a tentative plank dealing with American responsibility for 

upholding world peace. Dumbarton Oaks coincided with’ the ‘start of 
the campaign, and Mr. Dewey had ventured to sound a warning 
against the conference as a scheme threatening the danger of dictator-. 
ship by the Great Powers. This was one of his hasty utterances, as 
he was not slow to see. He could not maintain an attitude of suspicion 
in view of the fact that Mr. John Foster Dulles, the able New York 
lawyer who is his chief adviser on foreign affairs, had come into close 
touch with the Secretary of State and was being kept fully informed 
of the deliberations. In October Mr. Dewey welcomed the findings, 
and he laid particular stress upon the large measure of. agreement 
which they embodied. This step was sufficiently clear. If the 
Republican candidate was identifying himself with Dumbarton Oaks, 
it was manifest that he had made up his mind that world co-operation 
was the only possible policy ; and this meant, of course, that he had 
detached himself from the isolationist wing of the party. 

. Mr. Roosevelt was entirely free from any such embarrassment, 
His record in international policy had been unequivocal ever since 
the historic “quarantine the aggressors’ speech of 1937; and 
Dumbarton Oaks is in Washington. On October 21st the President 
delivered his keynote speech on the world settlement before the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York. Its most important new 
point was made in a passage dealing with the limits of congressional 
authority in respect of American commitments. The American 
representative in a world security organisation, said Mr. Roosevelt 
in the plainest words, must be armed with “adequate power for 
swift action.” That is to say, he must be able to give his vote for the 
immediate use of force, with full American participation, at any 
critical time, without being required to refer back to Washington 
endorsement by Congress. 

This emphatic declaration contained a challenge which the Republi- 
can candidate could not ignore ; and in Minneapolis a few days later, 
to the dismay of those sections of the party which had trusted him to 
leave the door open for themselves, Mr. Dewey confessed himself in 
complete agreement. The fulfilment of the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ments, he said, must not be “ subject to a reservation that would 
require our representative to return to Congress for authority every 
time he had to make a decision.” Congress, and Congress alone, he 
added, “has the constitutional power to determine what quota of 
force it will make available, and what discretion it will give our repre- 
sentative to use that force ” ; but these words cannot have a different 
meaning from those spoken by the President. The significance of 
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both is that, given the appointment of an American member to the 
international authority for world security, his powers will be adequate 
- and incontestable. 

A President seeking re-election can usually limit his activities to 
the minimum. Mr. Roosevelt stated that this was his intention ; 
the duties of the Chief Executive made it necessary. But by the ` 
end of September he had decided otherwise. The campaign had opened 
slowly. The Republican candidate was obviously looking out for an 
issue. The President was quick to see that an apathetic election would 
favour his opponent. The Democrats depend to a great extent upon 
the industrial works, millions in the war factories. If they were 
indifferent, the national poll would be far below that of 1940. It was 
estimated that the decline might be not less than 20 per cent., or 
10,000,000, and that would mean a Dewey victory. Mr. Roosevelt 
accordingly seized the initiative, with a speech in Washington which 
was described as the most hard-hitting of his career. Being composed 
in ringing sentences and delivered in the most confident temper, it 
altered the climate of the campaign. Governor Dewey at once entered. 
upon a series of hammering broadcasts which were continued until the 

eve of the poll. 
' The Governor was thoroughly primed. His many references to 
incidents and utterances of the past decade showed that his staff had 
subjected the record to the closest scrutiny. His most damaging 
strokes were those aimed at the Administration in action—that is, at 
the New Deal agencies in Washington and the vast spread of the 
wartime departments. These undeniably offered a tremendous target 
‘to the opposition, and Mr. Dewey made the most of it, dwelling 
- mercilessly upon the abounding evidences of waste, overlapping and 
confusion, while ridiculing one special weakness of the President’s 
which is commonly admitted—his practice of evading a departmental 
crisis by creating a kindred agency and appointing a new director. 
Mr. Dewey revealed his awareness of a greatly changed world by making 
known that a Republican Government would not reverse the New 
Deal policies, but would look upon their main results as being now 
established in the American system. But from week to week he ` 
intensified his personal attack. He was daring enough to accuse the 
President of having been slack and fumbling in the presence of the 
war danger. He declared that the nation was demanding a return to 
integrity as well as efficiency in the Government. He asserted that 
“from the very beginning Mr. Roosevelt had used deceit as a major 
political stratagem,” and he added, in precise terms, several charges 
of a gravity that could hardly be exceeded. For instance, he declared 
that the President was responsible for the miseries of the Italian people 
after the fall of Mussolini, and for a needless loss of thousands of 
American lives because of the stiffening of German resistance after 
Mr. Morgenthau’s warning at Quebec that Germany could not be 
allowed to survive as an industrial country. It was doubtless the 
repetition of such charges as these: which led Mr. Roosevelt in his 
final appeal to say that he had never known an election campaign so ` 
filled with distortion and falsehood. 

There has been one entirely new development this year, of great and 
not yet calculable significance. In the American system hitherto a 
political Labour party has had no place, apart from certain local 
enterprises. The settled policy of the American Federation of Labour 
was to bargain for position, leaving its membe: in each State to support 
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the side from which most was to be expected. The C.I.O. (Congress of 
Industrial Organisations), whose success among the mass-production 
industries is the one striking fact in the Labour world of the Roosevelt 
epoch, was in design no nearer than the A.F. of L. to being a political. 
party, and it is decidedly, not Communist. Organised by John L. 
Lewis, the masterful head of the United Mine Workers, the C.I.O. 
repudiated its founder, who is now to be found among the President’s - 
most implacable enemies. The present leaders are ardent supporters 
of the President, and their movement has attained a new power in the 
land through the creation of a Political Action Committee, directed 
by Sidney Hillman, the ablest of American labour-union statesmen. 
It was this committee, skilfully at work in the industrial centres, 
which stimulated the registration of C.I.O. union members for the 
Democratic Party, and in one State after another demonstrated the 
arrival of a new and disciplined political force. The Roosevelt vote 
was thereby greatly augmented ; but at the same time, and inevitably, 
the middle-class fear of organised Labour was reinforced, and, by the 
same token, the groups which combine to make up a formidable body 
of anti-Russian opinion became more vocal. 

The.enormous poll of November 7th provides material of the most 
varied interest for the political analyst. The tide of voters, rising from. 
the first hour, proved how unfounded had been the fear that the elec- 
torate would not be aroused. This was all the more. noteworthy 
because of the floods of migration which had swept over the country 
through four years of-expanding war industry. The countless obstacles 
thus created were overcome, to a surprising extent, by the American 
practice of late registration. The President had been keenly aware 
of the need for mobilising the Democratic vote in the industrial centres, 
and it was here that the skill of Mr. Hillman and his Political Action 
Committee was most strikingly displayed. While, however, the 
weight of the great cities was the conclusive factor, and the C.I.O. 
was able to demonstrate a new power in national politics, there was 
abundant evidence of popular interest throughout the rural areas and 
small towns, with the woman voter playing her. full part. Moreover, 
broadcasting was at last revealed as the predominant force in ‘the 
swaying of a mass electorate. The world has long known Mr. Roosevelt 
as one of the great masters of the microphone, and yet no Republican 
candidate before the latest in the field had been wise enough to study 
this circumstance and its implications. Mr. Dewey underwent regular 
tuition in radio technique, and he made each one of his speeches an 
example of what may be called precision bombing. But this did not 
avail, and on the eve of the poll he was worsted on the air by a startling 
manœuvre. Democratic party headquarters organised a dramatic 
programme which included calls by men from the Fronts, war workers 
and film stars, culminating in a last appeal from the President in his 
most pointed and vigorous style. Obviously, if the waverers at the 
last moment were to be counted by millions, this was the way to get 
at them ; and there was yet another consideration. Governor Dewey 
had given the sharpest édge to his personal attacks upon Mr. Roosevelt, 
apparently without having taken into account an undeniable fact of 
radio controversy, namely that in a land of free debate the myriad 
audience is a severe judge in all matters touching the rules of the game. 

The campaign just ended is an episode which makes an instructive 
chapter in American history, and one that cannot be reviewed without 
regret and misgiving. We are impelled to the conclusion that, in our 
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world of universal adult suffrage, a national election cannot be fought, 
even under conditions of the gravest crisis, without dependence upon 
the old devices, the long since discredited tricks of malice, evasion 
and distortion, made indefinitely worse, over a country of unrestricted 
broadcasting, by the incessant hubbub of the air. The two-party system 
is unalterable in the United States ; but there would appear to be ample 
evidence in support of the view. that a serious realignment must come 
about in the not distant future. Governor Dewey, in accepting his 
defeat, announced that the Republican Party had been revitalised and 
would still be a great force for good in the nation. He may be right, 
but the difficulties in the path are not few or small. It is perhaps true 
that the bases of the party, in geography and economic interest, are 
not more complicated than those confronting the Democrats; but 
the unchanging conservatism of the governing section makes the 
general hostility of Labour inevitable, and that is a formidable reality. 
The vote for the fourth term, said Vice-President Wallace, is a 
mandate for the President to build a durable peace. This inference 
ought not to be challengeable. The surviving remnant of the isolation- 
ists in Congress fared badly in the constituencies. The considered 
_ statements of Governor Dewey and virtually all the leading Republicans 
after Dumbarton Oaks implied an impressive approach to national 
agreement upon the central issue of American foreign policy, and there 
is a strongly. backed movement on the Republican side for immediate 
action towards the creation of a world authority for peace and security. 
The President will enter upon the new year with enhanced prestige, 
for there is no possibility that the march of the United Nations to 
victory can be stayed. None the less is it plain to us all that the 
return of peace to the world is still far off. If the cautious prediction 
of the Prime Minister should’ prove to be fairly accurate, the war in 
the Far East can hardly be nearing an end during the first half of the 
new term. Mr. Roosevelt, that is to say, has not been re-elected as a 
peace President. As the chosen head of the greatest of free electorates, 
. he stands, after this unparalleled endorsement, as the personal symbol 
of unity among the great Allies, and let us hope of the complete ful- 
filment of the peoples’ desire for peace and international order. 
. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD. 


HE seventy-sixth Trades Union Congress, which met in Black- 

f pool on October 16th and the four following days, must certainly 

be reckoned as one of the great congresses of this important 

and successful movement among the workers. For one thing, its 
gaze was constantly directed towards the future. It reckoned to do 
nothing less than to plot out the industrial foundations of a renovated 
post-war Britain. Its carefully prepared and strikingly independent 
reports on Post-War Reconstruction and the future trade union 
structure reveal how much the workers of Great Britain have gained 
by their participation in the processes of government, and what a 
practical and even opportunist spirit they bring to the consideration 
of problems of everyday administration. In the earlier days of Trades 
Unionism in this country, the socialist movement was romantic and 
even utopian. Its adherents demanded, from’many a soap-box, the 
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“nationalisation of the means of production, distribution and ex- 
change.” That is to say, they asked that the administration of the 
modern State should be extended so as to include the whole control 
and regulation of industry. How that could successfully be brought 
about or what an unhealthy preponderance .and supremacy of the 
administrative over the legislative this would entail, they never 
troubled to enquire. For their own part they had arrived at socialism 
from a study of Carlyle, Ruskin, Bellamy and Morris rather than from 
the Communist Manifesto or Das Kapital of Karl Marx. Yet it should 
have been clear that, if the State were to become the over-arching 
entrepreneur, there would be necessary such a superabundance of 
checks and counter-checks, administrative orders and other restrictions 
on human liberties, that economics would dominate the stage to the 
exclusion of these other and higher interests which are the ultimate 
concern of the Political State. To say that such a powerfully entrenched 
State on economic lines could ever “wither away,” as Marx and 
Lenin have suggested to us, is simply to overlook the immovable 
consequences of the situation. The State and its mammoth adminis- 
trators would indeed grow from more to more, and politics, where 
history is ruled by economic facts and forces, would simply degenerate 
into despotism. 

The dominating fact, however, about the Blackpool Congress is 
that the Trade Unions have definitely advanced on this primitive 
conception. In contrast to some of the later conferences of the 
Labour Party their State is not unitary but pluralist. In the reports 
. submitted for deliberation to the delegates, the General Council 
showed a meticulous care in plotting out all sorts of combinations 
within the State which would correct the tendency of a central govern- ` 
ment to dominate and, which would thus act in some degree as the 
safeguarders of human liberties. Two industries were marked out as 
especially ripe for State oversight and control—coal and railways. 
These are to be ruled by Public Corporations responsible to Parliament, 
and their members are to be appointed by a Minister on “ the basis 
of their competence and ability to administer the industries efficiently 
in the public interest.” In these industries, then, ripe for govern- 
mental control, the tendency of the T.U.C. was to adopt the Morrisonian 
idea of a Public Corporation, though they qualified it by conceding 
to the organised workers some influence in the direction of its opera- 
tions. For example, it was claimed that representatives of the 
workers should be chosen to sit on these Public Boards by the Minister, 
out of a panel sent him on behalf of the appropriate union by the 
T.U.C. itself. Consultative Committees are also to function on behalf 
of the workers, but these committees are to be consultative only. 
More direct, however, is the participation of the workers in another 
class of industry where the tendency is to associate in cartels or other 
centralised forms of industrial combination. There the T.U.C. leans 
more to the Bevin ideas and provides for Industrial Boards “ composed 
of representatives of workpeople and employers in equal proportions 
and an impartial chairman and other independent members appointed 
and paid by the Government.” These Industrial Boards should deal 
inter alia with such important matters as “the concentration and 
specialisation of production” and “ the development of technique 
_ by common research organisations, the pooling of methods and patents, 
the planning of technical education.” One matter, however, they. 
are barred from directly determining, and that is the scale and amount 
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of wagés. The British Trade Unions have always been-very loth to: 
scrap that negotiating machinery which in the past has enabled them», 
on the whole, so successfully to deal with questions affecting the 
' workers’ pay-roll. 

It is impossible to go into all the complexities of this suggested 
post-war organisation of industry. It postulates extreme variety and 
an unlimited pluralism as applied to the requirements of different 
industries. The Distributive Trades receive special consideration, and 
industries connected with food have to be guarded by a Consumers’ 
Council. Private industry, as regards some trades, is allowed still to 
have a part to play, but everywhere the State has a very stout finger 
in the industrial pie. Indeed, one begins to doubt whether the Political 
Parliament, under these arrangements, is not going to be too exclu- 
sively occupied with the administration of industry, and one sighs for 
the conception, so favoured by the late Lord Milner after the last 
war, of an Industrial Parliament separate from the Political Parliament, 
though related to it in such a way as to secure the supremacy of the 
major public authority. Some approach to. this is made in this 
T.U.C. report by the proposal for a National Industrial Council 
“ representative of all responsible for economic and industrial develop- 
ment, including the Trade Unions.” But the plan for such a council 
is worked out in an exceedingly sketchy fashion, .and its powers at 
the end are seen to be simply consultative. It makes us revert to 
the more satisfactory suggestion of Lord Sankey, who adopts for such 
“a council, which is more than consultative, the constitution of the 
I.L.O., half composed of equal numbers of management and workers 
‘ and half of Parliamentary representatives, with the additional proviso 
that the Parliamentary representatives shall be elected in exact 
numefical proportion to the state of the parties in Parliament at 
that particular time. 

However, it is to be remembered, in commenting on this T.U.C. 
report, that it is always proclaimed as only an Interim Report. Itis 
simply the rough outline ; the details, when they are supplied in a 
subsequent report, may be considerably modified and adapted. The 
same intérim character is claimed for another report presented to 
the Congress, which aimed at settling the Trade Union structure 
` most appropriate for such a renovated and post-war world. Here 
there were two main conceptions to be reconciled—the old British 
Trade Union conception, which allowed extreme variety in the unions, 
some of them small comprising craft and skilled workers, some of them 
large and occupational unions, some of them big amalgamations 
comprising a motley variety of trades or occupations. The other is 
more modern, and would be specially favoured by the Russians, 
consisting of general Industrial Unions which rope in all the workers 
in a whole industry, the skilled craftsman being lost in the general 
assemblage of his fellows. Here the T.U.C. is all for liberty and the 
- preservation of individuality. The unions are to combine, but to 
combine naturally, not on the pattern dictated by any rigid formula. 
Some may make joint working arrangements where variety and unity 
can be ultimately secured by the political device of Federation. Others 
may decide to amalgamate, but all, according to their own methods 
and by means appropriate to their own previous history. 

It was this itch for liberty, this desire to safeguard individuality, 
that was the distinctive mark of the Congress. No planned economy 
‘could be suffered, even in the interests of a scheme for total employment; 
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which directed the worker as if he were a marionette or forced him 
to take up a task which was alien to his capacity or his needs. It 
was only the downright logic and convincing cleverness of Sir Walter 
Citrine which completely reconciled the Congress to support Regulation 
IAA, prohibiting the fomentation and incitement of illegal strikes. 
There was again a stiff attitude on the demand for the withdrawal 
of certain sections of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927, and the suggestion 
was made that “ a serious situation might arise ” if the Prime Minister 
did not give some share of his attention to the settlement of the 
points at issue. Here again the desire for liberty was. the dominant 
feeling in the minds of the delegates. They were informed by Sir 
Walter Citrine that the Russians had told them when he visited 
Moscow that they were amazed that British workers should con- 
template the idea of striking in war-time ; but, although he might be 
prepared to concede this much to those who admonished him, it was 
clear that the British worker was still determined to cling to his 
abstract liberty to strike. 

Additional interest was given to these discussions on the rights and 
limitations of the workers’ claim for liberty by the presence for the 
second time of Russian delegates, who gazed throughout in interested 
fashion at the proceedings of the Congress. This year, however, they 
came in less militant mood to play their part in the discussions. Last 
year, notwithstanding what we now know had happened at Teheran, 
they were all for the immediate opening up of the Second Front. 
The Allied Governments, it was said, were vacillating. They were 
allowing time to lie heavy on their hands. The Russian trade 
‘unionists were there to admonish them and to infuse a sense of motion 
into stubborn knees. This time, however, they had- left their more 
active pugilism behind. In their Report which was submitted to the 
Congress, wherein was summarised the proceedings of the fourth 
meeting of their Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee held under 
the joint chairmanship of Mr. Vassili Kuznetsov (All Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R.) and Mr. Frank Walstencroft 
(General Council Trades Union Congress) proposals were boldly 
announced, in arresting type, which set forth agreements which had 
been reached between the two bodies.. A World Trade Union Con- 
ference is to be held on or about January 8th, 1945, in which the 
Soviet Unions will participate. On that all parties in the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Committee were of one mind, but as to who should be 
invited a difference at once emerged which throws a light on the 
more autocratic practices of Russian diplomacy. The powerful 
American Federation of Labour has been from the first averse to com- 
bined action with the Russian Trade Unions, holding that the latter 
are simply helpless tools of the State. On the other hand, the im- 
portant American Congress of Industrial Organisations ‘has always 
assumed a more favourable attitude. In order to clear the situation, 
the Russians proposed to the British members that they should adopt 
the rash and serious course of simply i ignoring the American Federation 
of Labour, and that they should recognise the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations in the preliminary invitations as alone and adequately 
representative of America. This the British members of the committee 
refused to do, as they believed-that “ the General Council could never 
agree to limit the invitations as to American representation to the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations alone.” As a matter of fact a 
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Fraternal Delegate of the American Federation of Labour delivered 
a stirring address at this very meeting of the T.U.C. 

On another point, moreover, the future treatment of Germany, 
the Russians showed a very significant amount of interest. At the 
last meeting of the T.U-C. a resolution was brought forward which, 
as regards Germany, called for stern retribution and which made ‘the 
German people generally responsible for the initiation and course of 
the war. To this an amendment was proposed which was ultimately 
carried without much apparent opposition, but which eliminated 
those parts of the resolution which appeared to bear most hardly on 
Germany. The support and approval of Russia-was confidently 
claimed by both the mover and seconder of this softening amendment. 
It was at that time that a Free German movement was unilaterally 
formed at Moscow, and a representative of the Railway Clerks, basing 
-his remarks on this, held that Marshal Stalin was on his side, rather 
innocently adding that Marshal Stalin knew Germany better than 
. anybody else. 

Almost ‘as soon, accordingly, as the Anglo-Soviet Committee got 
down to business ‘the Soviet delegates focussed attention on “ three -- 
aspects of the struggle against Germany which have become matters 
of urgency now that German territory is coming under the control 
of the United Nations.” These were, first, the crimes which have 
been perpetrated by the Germans in all countries which have come 
under their control; second, the support which the German people 
have given to their Government in the preparation and conduct of 
the present war; and third, the occupation of post-war Germany 
and the obligation to make good the ravages which German aggression 
has brought in its train. They claimed that the Trade Unions of the 
two countries, Britain and Russia, could do a great deal by persuading 
their respective workers to exert even greater efforts in order to securé 
a speedier ending of the war. In this part of the discussion the 
Russians found the British members of the Committee quite responsive 
to their appeal, and they agréed with them in reporting to the Congress 
_ that“ the Committee strongly oppose the appeasement policy of those 
who are endeavouring to mitigate the punishment of the Hitlerite 
criminals and calls upon the organised workers to resist the permeation 
of the Trade Union Movement and public opinion with such misguided 
views.” This recommendation, when it came before thé Congress, 
put those responsible for last year’s successful amendment in a very 
difficult situation. They had appealed to Cesar and Cesar had not 
sustained their appeal.. They had quoted Marshal Stalin and the 
Russian Trade Unions, who could never in any circumstances be 
expected to act contrary to Marshal Stalin, had sponsored a resolution 
-which was certainly not in accord with their expectations. Still, 
Jack Tanner, of the A.E.U:, who had been foremost in the fight last 
year, still kept, himself foremost in the effort to modify the conclusions 
of the Anglo-Soviet Committee. At one time it appeared probable 
that the very powerful Transport Workers’ Union would associate 
themselves with this hostile effort ; but Sir Walter Citrine, always in 
supreme form on,a critical occasion, made two most convincing and 
reassuring speeches, and the Committee’s recommendation in favour 
of a harder peace was carried by five million and fifty-six thou- 
sand against one million three hundred and fifty thousand votes. 

There was yet another subject of discussion: which was not placarded 
in heavy type, but which revealed a certain difference of approach to 
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the post-war world between the British and the Russian Trade Unions. 
That was on the subject of requiring Gerniany to make good the 
material damage she had caused during the course of the war. The 
Soviet delegates were strong on using German labour for this work, 
and Sir Walter Citrine, in his speech on the subject, agreed that, if 
restitution had to be made, this restitution was bound ultimately to 
involve the enlistment of armies of German workers. But at the 
same time the British Trade Unionists on the Committee, doubtless 
with memories of the Todt and other totalitarian organisations in - 
their mind, desired that three safeguarding considerations should be 
kept in mind in any such commandeering of German labour: first, 
the appointment of an Inter-Allied Commission to fix the distribution 
of such labour as between the different countries ; second, the estab- 
lishment of conditions of labour, including hours of work and wages, 
in order to ensure that such labour did not degenerate into slave 
labour ; and third, the period for which such labour would continue 
to be utilised. There is no record that the Russian delegates actually 
accepted these reservations ; certainly no finding on the subject is 
included in the agreed resolutions. But the fact that such considera- 
tions should have been raised shows the passionate eagerness with 
which the British: Trade Unions have ever sought to preserve the 
liberty and individuality of the workers. Even when passions are 
strong and fiery, as they must be when the war is over, they will not 
have the workers of their former enemy treated as bond-slaves or as 
indistinguishable items in a motley multitude. The Russian individual 
was once defined by a Soviet philosopher as “a functional exponent 
of the various super-individual individuations which have evolved 
from man’s long series of adaptations.” There was nothing of that 
order of mind and speculation in the Blackpool discussions. Certain 
of the speakers said, indeed, that their unions had no desire to see 
German labour imported in any doubtful circumstances into their 
midst. On the last day of the Conference, however, the General 
Council brought forward an emergency resolution which declared 
“ that the German people cannot: be absolved of all responsibility for 
the crimes committed, during this war.” It submitted that “ this 
Congress does not advocate a punitive peace nor any kind of settlement 
which will perpetuate the hatred and antagonism which have torn the 
world asunder.” So far it soothed the Soviet delegates by affirming 
that ‘‘ the German people cannot be allowed to believe that they can 
escape the burden of repairing and renewing the life of the countries 
which have been ravaged and destroyed ” ; but it does not say that 
this burden will be actually imposed or set forth the conditions under 
which those who may bear it will be ultimately obliged to work. 

The Congress ended on an international note. This same com- 
prehensive resolution which has been already quoted called for the 
further development of the International Labour Organisation, or 
_LL.O., so that labour standards should be equalised throughout the 
world and all working people assisted “to secure their proper share . 
in the benefits of economic progress and technological development.” 
There was a further ominous reference to the opposition of “ vested 
interests ” and “ privileged groups,” and this reference reminds us 
that, as recorded in the reports made to Congress, the Trade Unions 
have not found everything go just to their liking during the course 
of the past year. The I.L.O. was told at Hot Springs that it was 
States and not associations within the States that were to be repre- 
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sented there. Likewise is the Soviet Union, probably from some feeling ; 


in the same direction, ‘not at the present time a participant in. the 
. LL.O. Nationally, also, there were complaints made of insufficient 
recognition by the authorities of the Production Committees. They 
all testify to a certain conflict and difference of attitude in industrial 
affairs. But when the issues are joined after the war, if one to is judge 
from the confident spirit which was manifested at Blackpool, the 
- British Trade Unions will be found ever alert, resolute and enlightened. 
Strong emphasis is always laid on knowledge, research, education and 
technological advance. A Residential College was demanded in which 
workers could keep themselves comfortably abreast of the scientific 
progress of the times. This is a spirit which augurs well for the 
beneficent influence of the Trade Union Congress in a post-war world. 
J. H. HARLEY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


presidency of Andrew Jackson and that of Abraham Lincoln 

was the most confused im the history of the United States. It 
was confused because, though there were two questions waiting all 
the time to be resolved, so tremendous were they that no one dared 
to deal with them as a whole. To the Américans of the 1840’s and 
1850’s anything that would stave off a definite decision—a Mexican 
war, a tariff with Great Britain, presidential elections fuller of sound 
and fury than any hitherto known, but signifying nothing—such 
distractions were positively welcomed as serving to make men forget 
, the obsession at the back. of their minds. New- “parties with fantastic 
titles, such as “‘ Barnburners,” “ Dough-faces,”’ or the appropriately 
named ‘‘ know-nothing party,” sprang up like mushrooms.. It is 
characteristic of this period that though at least three men belonging 
to it, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, would have-added distinction to any 
age, not one of these—so great was the fear of decisive action—was 
elected President in place of the Presidents now willingly forgotten. 


T pe quarter-century that intervened between the turbulent 4 


- The only long period that gives any justification for the charge against - 


the American Constitution, that one of its results has been to make 
the office of President a refuge for mediocre politicians, is that between 
the reign of Andrew Jackson and:the presidency of Abraham Lincoln, 
with its Harrison of Tippecanoe, its Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, 


Pierce and lastly Buchanan, who in fatuity surpassed the rest. What - 


the United States had been needing for that quarter-century was a 
man of clear vision with the courage to put before his people the issues 
revealed to him by honest, and fearless thinking. In Lincoln they found 
that man. — 

The two-issues with’ which Lincoln ‘had to deal were slavery and 
states’ rights. Either issue might have been fairly simple by itself, 
but, when Lincoln came to the fore, the two were so’ inextricably 
irivolved that in practice neither could be settled without the other. 


“4 


‘From the earliest days of the Union the question of states’ rights as A 


opposed to an overriding federal power had been the main point of , 
cleavage, while in the early days the question of slavery-had not been 
an element of importance in politics. Under the Constitution slaves, 
euphemistically designated as “ ce held to service or labour,” 
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were recognised, and even the slave-trade, under another euphemism,‘ 
could not be abolished before twenty years had elapsed; but the 
Fathers of the Constitution, most of whom strongly disapproved of 
_ slavery and the slave-trade, fully expected both to disappear within 
a- brief period : indeed, from the outset seven of the thirteen original 
states had renounced. slavery altogether. It would probably have 
disappeared even in the South, had it not been for the sudden develop- 
ment of the cotton industry. ‘King Cotton’’ required cheap and 
plentiful labour, to be obtained, so the South believed, only through . 
slavery. Slavery in their own states the South felt was secure, as it 
was protected by the Constitution ; but difficulties began to appear 
with the constant need of extending King Cotton’s cultivation. For 
it was a wasteful form of agriculture, compared by an American 
writer with “ a Tartar horde moving across Asia, eating the fat of the 
. land and leaving devastation behind,” and, as the cotton-planters 
took up new lands to the west, they required to take their slaves with 
‘them. But by the Constitution new territories taken up by American 
citizens could not be admitted as states of the Union except by Con- 
gress, and as the population and the consequent representation in 
Congress of the free states was increasing far more rapidly than that 
of the slave states, the South was in constant fear that their slave 
system would be prohibited in these new territories. On the other 
hand the South was so well organised that for a long time it had its 
way. By the Missouri compromise of 1820-1 slaves were permitted in 
this new state. Ten years later the South began to talk of secession 
from the Union, but partly by a new concession, and still more by 
‘Jacks6n’s firmness, this danger was averted. Under the succeeding 
weak administrations the South had no such rebuff, and; though in a 
permanent minority in the House of Representatives, secured a 
majority in the Senate, where, by its politicians’ superior skill and 
keenness, it gained far more importance than its numerical strength 
_ warranted. — 

Meanwhile, however, in the North a movement had been growing 
up which seemed to menace “ King Cotton.” It was a movement, 
started by William Lloyd Garrison of the Liberator, the great preacher 
Channing, and ex-President Adams, not only to prevent the extension 
of slavery but to abolish it altogether from the Union by a constitu- 
tional amendment ; and later the influence of the great writers in the 
springtime of American literature, Walt Whitman, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whittier and the trinity of great historians, Bancroft, Motley and 
Parkman, began to stir up a ferment of indignation in the younger 
generation against the accursed thing, slavery, retained by America 
alone of the great liberal and civilised powers. By the middle of last 
century so strong was this movement that Southern owners found it 
difficult to recover their fugitive slaves, who were being helped to 
escape by the North’s so-called “ underground railway.” With the 
growth of anti-slave feeling in the North the South was beginning to 
demand still stronger safeguards for their cherished institution. In 
1850 the veteran Clay, who had introduced the Missouri compromise 
. of 1820 and the tariff compromise of 1833, brought in one more com- 

promise to the further advantage of the South, greatly strengthening 
- the Fugitive Slave law and consolidating slavery in all the Southern 
territories and states except California. In a notable debate on this 
measure Clay was supported by two other veterans of the compromise 
era, Webster and Calhoun, who then uttered their swan-songs : the 
VoL. CLXVI. 22 
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* measure intended by. Clay to secure “ the peace, concord and harmony 
of the Union ” was passed. 
. So little was peace, concord and harmony attained that within four 

years all was again in the melting pot. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, perhaps 
the most effective piece of propaganda ever put in the form of fiction, 
was published in 1852. Two years later a new man, who for a brief 
space held the centre-of the political stage, Stephen Douglas, ““ the 
pocket giant” as he was called from his diminutive size and super- 
abundant energy, came forward with a new proposal. Caring little 
` or nothing about the principle of slavery either way—it was all one 
to him, as he said, whether slavery were up or down—but caring 
intensely for the Union and for expansion westwards, he urged that, 
in place of the compromises that settled nothing, those occupying a 
territory, whether north or south of any definite line, should decide 
for themselves whether it was to be slave or free, and passed his 
-Kansas-Nebraska Act embodying his scheme of “ squatter-sover- 
eignty.” The result was a series of murderous riots and faction fights 
between two rival governments in the new territory, fights in which 
the already notorious John Brown took a prominent part. Lastly 
the Dred Scot decision of the Supreme Court in 1851, that Congress 
had no right to forbid slavery in any territory of the Union, reduced 
to waste paper all the compromises conceived between 1820 and 1854. 
So all was once more in confusion : the South threatened to secede if 
not allowed to extend slavery wherever it suited them, the North 
also threatened to secede unless they obtained the total extinction of 
slavery. But at least one good result.came from all this confusion. 
The “ squatter sovereignty ” and the Dred Scot decision, made: it 
clear to at least one man that slavery and the permanence of the 
Union were incompatible. 

At this stage Abraham ‘Lincoln steps forward. Lincoln’s early life 
- has some points in common with that of the revolutionary Westerner, 
Andrew Jackson. Born in 1809, in Kentucky, Lincoln had hardly 
more schooling than “old Hickory’s,’? as he wandered about from- 
Kentucky to Indiana and then to Illinois with his rather feckless 
father. He lost his mother when he was only eight, but was fortunate 
in his stepmother, who, as far as possible in the rough backwoods life 
of the sniall.family, helped him to educate himself. There was plenty 
of hard work in their vagrant life ; and Abraham, a likely lad, who soon 
attained his huge height of six feet-four, became an-expert rail-splitter 
for building their successive log cabins and fencing their little clearings 
on the edge of the forest. But in many ways he was not attuned to 
the rough squatter’s life. - He had an intense horror of suffering or 
blood-shedding, and after the age of twelve many. were the hidings 
he had from his father for releasing wild beasts from the traps set for 
them. He left his father when he was twenty-one, after fixing him 
up in his new clearing in Illinois, and hired himself out to a man in a | 
neighbouring county. Here he did all sorts of odd jobs, among others 
that of building a flat boat, in which he-was sent down river with a 
cargo of goods to sell at New Orleans. There he first saw a slave- 
market, and thereupon made his momentous decision to get rid of the 
accursed thing. At the age of twenty-three he- stood unsuccessfully 
for the state legislature and made perhaps the shortest canvassing 
speech on record. “ Fellow citizens, I presume you all know who I 
am. I am humble Abraham Lincoln. -My politics are short and 
sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in favour of a national bank 
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.. . of the internal improvement system and of a national bank. . . 

If elected I shall be thankful ; if not, it will be all the same.” In 1835 

he had the one real love affair in his life, becoming betrothed to Ann 

Rutledge, a beautiful and lovable Kentucky girl, and after her death , 
shortly afterwards he told a friend that his heart was buried in her 

grave. At any rate the deep melancholy which had always been one 

of his characteristics became even more settled. Seven years later he 

married Mary Todd, a woman of a higher social position than his 

own; but with her he never had the communion of soul that: his 

first love had promised him. 

In the world of Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln’s home from 1837 till 
-he came to the White House in 1861; he was better known as the 
country lawyer than as the politician ; but as a lawyer he would never 
take up a case in the justice of which he did not believe. Once, it is 
related, he had appeared in court for a client, but, finding that the 
case was a bad one, did not reappear; the judge sent to fetch him, 
but the messenger was told to inform the court that Mr. Lincoln was 
washing his hands. Such a man naturally became more the friend 
and adviser of those with a grievance than the collector of legal fees. 
But it was not merely as a lawyer that he became one of the most 
popular men of the district, this man with the uncouth, ungainly 
figure, with his stooping gait, his worn and uncared-for clothes and 
the old plaid shawl which in winter he wrapped round his shoulders. 
In spite of his deep melancholy, a melancholy so deep Nees at times 
he was thought to have a touch of madness, ‘‘ old Abe ” or “ honest 
Abe” was a sociable being with a vast fund of witty stories often 
of doubtful decency, which he retailed to any whom -he met in the 
street or the tavern. These ‘ wise-cracks ” were not treasured and 
dispensed by Lincoln purely for trivial purposes, but often to elucidate 
a doubtful point or to silence a bore. For instance, during the civil 
war a farmer complained to Lincoln that some Union soldiers had 
taken some of his hay and one of his horses, and this was the President’s 
answer : “ Why, my good sir, if I should attempt to consider every 
such individual case, I should find work for twenty Presidents. In 
my early days I knew one Jack Chase, who was a lumberman on the 
Illinois, and, when steady and sober, the best steersman on the river. 

. One day when the boat was plunging and wallowing along the 
boiling current and Jack’s utmost vigilance was being exercised to 
keep her in the narrow channel, a boy pulled his coat-tail and hailed, 
him with: ‘Say, Mister Captain! I wish you would just stop your 
boat a minute—I’ve lost my apple overboard.’ ” 

' Lincoln first made himself known to the American nation in his 
famous round of debates with “ the pocket giant ” Douglas in their 
contest for the senatorship of Illinois. Douglas won the round, but. 
was passed over for Lincoln when the presidential candidate was 
chosen. For in this debate the Americans had for the first time heard ` 
a man who swept aside all the old compromises and put before them 
in plain and unmistakable language the real issues they had to face. 
“ If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” So began he, 
and then ‘he put the problem: “ We are now in the fifth ‘year since 
a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and confident promise, 
of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have 
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been reached and passed. <A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this governmént cannot endure permanently half. 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 
_not expect the house to fall—but I do expect that it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” 

Here at last was a man who not only knew what he wanted, but by 
his clear vision and honest. purpose could lead his countrymen out of 
the wilderness of compromise and make-believe in which they had 
been wandering for forty years and put them face to face with the 
facts. So it came about that two years later, over the heads of many 
perhaps abler, certainly cleverer men, humble Abraham Lincoln, the 
prairie lawyer of Springfield, Illinois, became master of them all. 

“ A house divided against itself cannot stand.” That idea is the 
key to Lincoln’s conception of his duty as President : it-is the idea 
that explains much that was misunderstood about him both by. some 
of his own people and by many in this country: it is above all the 
underlying idea which explains the whole course of American endeavour 
from the earliest days of Confederation to the present day. Slavery 
indeed was always to Lincoln the accursed thing, but to him it was 
not the paramount issue. The preservation of the Union was to him 
-even more necessary than immediate abolition. For, unless the 
South could be kept in the Union, slavery would become even more 
firmly riveted there than ever ; and without the Union, the crown and 
symbol of American freedom and strength, the great democracy of the - 
West, that he loved as a child, would become maimed and impotent. 
. “He always: remembered,” as it has been well put-by an American 
historian, “ what it seemed all the world had forgotten, that he was 

the President of the United States—not of the Northern States.” 

Thus we can better understand the words of his first Inaugural in 
March 1861, hard words they must have seemed to the ardent 
abolitionists of the early days, who had been rabbled and assaulted 
even in-New England: “ I have no purpose,” he declared, “ directly 

_ or indirectly to interfere with the institution of slavery in the states 
where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so.” Thus too. we can better understand his. 
letter, a year and a half later, to Horace Greeley, impatient at the 

_ delay in Emancipation: “ My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save or destroy slavery. If-I 
-could save the Union without freeing any slaves, I would do it, and 
if I could do it by freeing all the slaves I would do it... . What I do 
about slavery . . ..I do because it helps to save the Union ; and. what 
I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the 
Union.” For had he not concluded that first Inaugural with these words 
of passionate affection ?—‘‘ I am loath to close. We are not enemies 
but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to 

` every living hearth and hearthstone over this broad land, will yet _ 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” Even after the war had 
begun there was no bitterness in his proclamation to the South, begging 
them of their own free will, even yet to abolish slavery, as the great 
obstacle to Union: “I earnestly appeal, I do not argue. [Thus] 
the change would come gently as the dews of heaven, not rending or 
wrecking anything. Will.you embrace it ? ” 
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Nowhere, perhaps, was this deliberate caution of Lincoln about 
Emancipation more misunderstood than in this country. Our govern- - 
ing classes of the day, at any rate, were mainly impressed by the fact 
that the South had seceded in order to manage their own house in 
their own way, an ideal always sympathetic to Englishmen: the 
blockade of the cotton states was also causing great: distress in 
Lancashire. On the other hand for nearly two years the war dragged 
on without a sign from Lincoln that Slave-Emancipation, which would 
instantly have struck a response of fellow-feeling here, was to be the 
result of a.Northern victory. But it is to the glory of our people that 
the great mass of our democracy, and especially the Manchester cotton- 
spinners, who were the chief sufferers, were more far-seeing than their 
betters and had soon gauged Lincoln and his ultimate object at their 
true value. Even before the Emancipation Proclamation of January 
1863, great meetings of our workers had been held in anticipation of, 
it, and heartening messages of admiration sent to the President. 
Lincoln, in answer to one such resolution from a meeting of 6,000 at 
Manchester, replied: “ I know and deeply feel the sufferings which 
the working men at Manchester and in all Europe are called to endure: 

. I cannot but regard your decisive utterances upon the question 
as an instance of sublime Christian heroism. . . . not surpassed in any 
age or in any country. It is indeed an energetic and reinspiring 
assurance of the inherent power of truth and of the ultimate and 
universal triumph of justice, humanity and freedom. .. . I hail this 
interchange of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that whatever else 
may happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my own, 
the peace and friendship which now exists between the two nations 
will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, perpetual.” 

Lincoln, indeed, a working man himself, always understood the 
toilers of his own and our kindred country. It was his part in the 
development of American democracy to give a new sense of dignity 
and responsibility to the average citizen by appealing, not to his 
passions and prejudices, but to his reason and sense of justice. ‘‘ This 
is essentially,” he says in one of his Messages, “a people’s contest. 
. . . On the side of the Union it is a struggle for maintaining in the 
world that form and substance of government whose leading object 
is to elevate the conditions of men ; to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all 
an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life. . . . This is the 
leading object of the government for whose existence we contend.” 
Again, “ No men living are more worthy to be trusted,” he says in 
another Message, “than those who toil up from poverty ; none less 
inclined to take or touch aught that they have not earned.’ To his 
prophetic vision the whole continent is to be developed by this 
laborious and honest race of men ; and it is no fool’s dream, for with 
quaintly methodical accuracy, he calculates, as has proved almost 
exactly true, that by r900 ‘this great country, if allowed to prosper 
in unity, will have produced-a population of roo millions. 5 
. For his Emancipation decree Lincoln waited till two years of war 
had passed, when the first signs of victory seemed to promise that he 
would be able to ensure its observance. When the moment had come 
he struck at once and on his own sole responsibility. But with all.the 
courage of his honest, gentle soul, there was also the recognition that 
in taking his momentous decision he was but a weak and, perchance, 
an erring mortal. “I do not forget the gravity which should 
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characterise a paper addressed to the Congress of the Nation by the 
Chief Magistrate‘of the nation,” he began, “ nor do I forget that some 
of you are my-seniors, nor that many of you have more experience 
than-I in the conduct of public affairs. Yet T trust that in view of 
the great responsibility resting upon me you will perceive no want of 
` respect. to yourselves in any undue earnestness I may display. . 
Fellow citizens,” he concluded, “ we cannot escape history. We of 
this Congress and this Administration will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. . . . The fiery trial through which we pass will light us 
down in honour or dishonour to the latest generation.” 
Historians sometimes speak of Lincoln as unpopular in the early 
stages of his Presidency. He certainly was unpopular with some of the 
politicians, but not with the mass of the people. To them he spoke 
as man to man in his great Inaugurals and Messages. To individuals, 
man or woman, who chose to seek him in the unguarded rooms of the 
White House—not least in times of stress and strain—he was always 
accessible. Even bores or self-seeking busybodies were listened to 
courteously before they were put.off with one of ‘his vast store of 
appropriate anecdotes ; those in sorrow never went away without the 
‘consoling word. It. marks the difference between a great and a small 


~ 


man that his successor Johnson issued an order forbidding personal . 


interviews and requiring all complaints and petitions to be put in 
writing. No man not beloved of the people would have gained the 
title Father Abraham, immortalised in that glorious marching song: 


We are coming, Father Abraham, our union to restore F 
. -~ We aře coming, Father Abraham, six hundred thousand more. 


I need not quote that well-known Gettysburg speech, the shortest 
and one of the greatest of funeral orations ; but these less-known words 
` from his second Inaugural may end these few thoughts on this great 


and lovable man, all the more as they seem appropriate to this present 


time: 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 


right as God gives us to see the right, let us strivé on to finish the work 
we are in, to birid up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his- widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. ` 

$ -> BaSIL WILLtams. 


-THE-LESSONS OF THE 
~ AREOPAGITICA. `` 


there was published the .Areopagitica, a sinall quarto pamphlet 


; QO: November 24th, 1644,a month after the second battleof Newbury, 


of forty pages, “ A Speech of Mr. John Milton For the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing to the Parliament of England.” The work issued 
from the press, unregistered and unlicensed, and indeed it would have 
been futile to submit for censorship a tract which-declared that all 
censorship should be abolished. The only shadow of legality which 
Milton could claim lay in the fact that he had cast his plea in the form 
of an undelivered speech to the Lords and Commons of England. 
Powerful though was his rhetoric, the Areopagitica had no immediate 
effect ; censorship remained in force during the whole of Milton’s 
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life, and’ Paradise Lost itself was in danger of being suppressed after 
the officious scrutiny of a licenser named Thomas Tomkyns. If the 
immediate effect of the Aveopagitica was minute, its influence down 
the centuries has been enormous. For generations it has been the 
testament of the British conception of the liberty of speech and’ the 
freedom of the press. In London, even during the fifth year of 
the war, E. M. Forster found audiences on five successive days for the 
P.E.N..conference which discussed the modern implications of the 
Aveopagitica, and this despite the fact that on the first day of their 
meeting they had to pick their way to the conference room through 
the débris caused by a recent pilotless bomb. 

It is important that during a period of war writers should remind 
themselves and the community of’ the dangers of the suppression of 
free thought. Under the exceptional conditions of war some suppres- 
sion is inevitable, but we should remember that the conditions are 
exceptional, so that the attitude of authority does not become a habit. 
During the present war there has been no notorious licensing of opinion, 
though, as Professor J. B. S. Haldane stated, the restrictions on the 
paper made available for printing has itself amounted to a form of 
- censorship. The State has been lavish in its use of paper for its own 
publications, including supplies for the innumerable pamphlets which 
it desired the public at home and abroad to consume. At the same 
time it has so reduced the amount of paper available for the established 
publishing houses of this country that many standard works are out 
of print, and new works languish in manuscript. No sadder comment 
on present conditions is needed than the note with which Messrs. 
Longmans preface Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History, 
where they state that the American edition was published in 1942, 
but that the English edition has had to wait two years because no 
paper was available. 

The tercentenary of Areopagitica has thus been timely, and it has 
further given a number of writers an opportunity of paying a tribute 
to Milton, all the more acceptable since in recent years some younger 
critics have attempted to obscure his achievement, particularly as’a 
poet. At the same time I think that we take both the merits of the 
prose style of Areopagitica and the eternal validity of its argument 
too much for granted. The Aveopagitica does contain some of the most 
magnificent passages of Milton’s prose; the passage; “ Truth indeed 
came once into the world with her divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape most glorious to look on ” ; and the admirable and much quoted 
affirmation : “ I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexer- 
cised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for not without dust and heat.” Above all there is that passage which 
with its eloquence seems to exalt the whole argument of the pamphlet ; 
opening with ‘‘ Lords and Commons of England, consider what Nation 
it is whereof ye are” ; it moves to an even more moving climax: 
“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.” 

All this and more is present in the Aveopagitica, but the main body 
of the prose does not live up to that standard. Milton’s mind was so 
complex that he found grammatical structure an embarrassment at 
times, and the inflected Latin sentence did not help him to keep 
straight in the-looser structures of English. I have found parts of the 
Divorce Tractates more straightforward in their style than are the 
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involved passages in the Aveopagitica. The danger is that we should 
select the eloquent stretches of the Aveopagitica and isolate them, 
without considering their relation to the whole of Milton’s argument. 
It is part of the greater danger that we should. accept what we believe 
to be Milton’s plea without studying its application to modern 
conditions. 

Milton is making a plea for unlicensed printing. He defends that 
plea.on the ground-that men and women will be able to protect them- 
selves against what may be corrupting in evil books. It is not that 


- Milton denies that some restraint is necessdry, but he believes that 


the control should be an inner one, inside the personality itself, rather 
than an external one, dictated by an outside authority; This faith in 
the ability of the human personality to control itself is the essence of 
Milton’s puritan philosophy. It is true that in the story of the Fall 


‘he accepts the existence of a divinely imposed prohibition external 


to man’s own prerogative of selection based on experience. Yet even 
in Paradise Lost he reasserts before the close, in lines to which I think 


‘particular attention should be paid, his faith in the Puritanism of 


internal control. The passage occurs in that final speech which 
Michael makes to Adam at the end of Paradise Lost : 


To whom, thus also th’ Angel last replied : 
This having learnt, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knowst by name, and all th’ ethereal Powers 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 
Or works of God in Heaven, Air, Earth, or Sea, 
.. And all the riches of this World enjoyest 
And all the rule, one empire : only add 
Deeds to thy Knowledge aaaea A add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come call’d charity, the soul 
_ Of all the rest ; then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shall possess 
A Paradise within thee happier far. 


Given this doctrine of internal control, and of. the individual's 
capacity to distinguish between good and evil in printed matter, there 
remains the problem of whether Milton would haye presented his 
argument with the same emphasis under modern conditions. He - 
cotild not have foreseen a situation in_which one man or a small group 
of men, without any recognisable channels of responsibility to the 
nation as a whole, could put forward views which may be influencing 
the mind of the nation, ‘or indeed destroying its capacity for con- . 
secutive thought. The whole mechanism for the dissemination of 
news and of opinion has changed since Milton’s day. His conception 
is based ultimately on the conditions which might have. prevailed in a 
small Athenian community had printing been then invented. It 
presupposes a small. audience, all of them capable of forming their 


_ own judgments, with ample discussion to correct false views. He has 


in mind the formulation of adequate conclusions by a Socratic method. 
Even the England of his own day did not fit that picture altogether, 
and the world of our own does not fit it at all. A small group of men 
in full command over the machinery of the press, or of the radio, 
effect a secret tyranny over the minds of millions. The freedom of one 
of the Press Lords to print what he likes may enslave me to read what - 
I.do not wish to read. I may by Miltonic standards reject the reading 
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matter so presented, but I cannot alone and unaided erect something 
else which is more desirable. 

We in England have been content to allow the conditions which 
prevail in our press. to continue, by soothing our minds with lip- 
service to the arguments which Milton put. forward. Dr. Johnson, 
on the other hand, was not prepared to accept so easily the popular 
interpretation of Milton’s plea. Parts of Johnson’s comments may 
seem bounded by prejudice, but in the opening passage theré is a 
sound recognition of how immature the science of government remains : 
“ About the same time Milton published his Aveopagitica, a speech 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing. The danger of such unbounded 
liberty, and the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem in 
the science of government which human understanding seems hitherto 

“unable to solve.” In justice to Milton, and in distinction from the 
popular interpretation of his views, it must be remembered that in 
his moral teaching he clearly differentiates between liberty and license. 
The most genuine tribute which writers and those who value books 
could pay to Milton on this tercentenary of his plea would be to attempt 
again to solve this problem as Dr. Johnson has posed it. Milton, if 
he had been confronted with a Press Lord, would not have written his 

_ Areopagitica as it stands’in the text of 1644. If England is to be 
mentally alive in a free and vigorous atmosphere after the war the 
press must be released from the tyranny of power without responsi- 
bility and radio from the dull compromises which have resulted from 

State monopoly. 

My argument here is confined to the press, and I am convinced that 
whatever may be the evils of irresponsibility they are less than the 
evils of censorship. I believe, though, that we could reach a healthier 
condition in less obnoxious ways.. In the first place journalism should 
be constructed into a profession with regulations of its own and 
standards of discipline, such as the medical and legal professions 
possess. Further, although I confess I do not know how it should be 
done, the journalist should be protected from his employer to a far 
greater extent than he is at present. Until journalists as a guild are 
conscious solely of a duty to society and are released from subjection 
to commercial interests or to the wilfulness and eccentricity of an 
individual owner a free press cannot occupy its true place as the life- 
line of civilisation. 

I would venture upon an even more radical suggestion, and propose 
that all display advertisement should disappear from newspapers after 
the war. This would be the sole interference of the State in the news- 
paper world. It would of course render newspapers as we know them 
commercially impossible. This, I consider, might be desirable. Any 
newspaper with a circulation of 3,000,000 is an unhealthy phenomenon 
in a State with a 40,000,000 population. With the elimination of 
display advertisement we should return to smaller newspapers, each 
with a smaller circulation. But there would be a greater variety of 
papers, and we should come back to the conditions of which Milton, 
I imagine, would have approved. z 

If it is argued that this tercentenary article deals more with news- 
papers than with books, I would reply that Milton was not aware in 
1644 of the phenomenon of the press. Had he been he could not have 
escaped giving it the main emphasis, though how his argument 
would -have developed is a, matter for speculation. He would have 
known that unless the press of a country is sound its book publishing 
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conditions cannot be healthy. His voice would have arisen, with that 

eloquence which in the Avreopagitica has been so admired, against 
the false and commercial values of the press of our time. We 

in the Democracies must not become complacent of our standards 
of public morality. They have been low, and the writer has been too 

tolerant of them. When he has opposed them at all it has usually been 

with satire and abuse rather than with any constructive proposal. 

In the U.S.S.R. the writer and the journalist are the servants of the 

State. That is a condition which we do not wish to imitate. But we 

should provide for the journalist conditions in which he can exercise 

his great craft, without uncertainty and pressure, according to the. 
manner which is most useful for society. If those who belong to 

the profession of writing would try and approach these questions 

in a constructive manner they would be commemorating this 

tercentenary of Milton's pamphlet i in the best possible manner. 

B. IFOR EVANS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


III.—THE Crown PRINCE. 


_ A ARIA THERESA used to speak of her terrible antagonist as 
M “the monster ” and “the evil man.” Does he deserve such 
titles? Outside his own country the general verdict has been 

severe. ‘‘ A repulsive and formidable person,” remarks Lord Rose- 
bery, and Lytton Strachey dismisses him as a knave of genius. Not 
even his ardent admirers have ventured to label him good. Happily, 
the historian is not compelled to vote either for excommunication or 
acquittal. Men of action have a rough trade. To “make omelettes, 
as the French say, one must break eggs. For the rape of Silesia there 
is as little excuse as for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the expulsion 
of the Huguenots from France, or the Partition of Poland. Yet the 
‘perpetrators of these crimes believed that they were rendering service 
~to their state. Frederick was among the most dynamic and audacious 
of rulers in any age, but he was far from being the worst. He possessed 
some shining qualities, above all'an unwearying devotion to what he 
felt to be his royal duty. Napoleon, the perfect type of the complete 
egoist, cared less for France than for his career. Frederick dedicated 
his life to the service of Prussia, and created a new standard of respon- 
sible kingship. Trained in a harsh school, his gentler instincts frozen 
during the impressionable years of adolescence, he struck his.contem- - 
poraries as a superman, ruthless and sarcastic, difficult to love, and 
impossible to trust. He was capable of the meanest actions, and 
Bismarck charged him with vanity ; yet he was by no means without 
softer feelings, and he. numbered men of lofty character among his 
friends. A wiser upbringing would scarcely have affected his policy, 
but it might well have made him a happier and a better man. We 
come closest to this complicated personage in the dozen volumes of 
his private correspondence. - 
Frederick the Great, like Henry VIII and Charles I, was a younger 
son, his two elder brothers dying in infancy. Such casualties in the 
nursery and the schoolroom have often changed the course of history. , 
The first King of Prussia lived just long enough to welcome his arrival 
in 1712, and three younger brothers followed in the next twenty years. 
Yet, though his parents had fourteen children, only one of them 
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meant much to him throughout life. Our dear Wilhelmina, as Carlyle 
calls her, three years older than himself, was his only playmate, for 
there was an interval before the cradle was filled again. His childhood 
was happy, for his mother was affectionate and intelligent, and the - 
brutal antagonism of his father was not.yet aroused.- The precocious 
boy enjoyed his lessons, learning from Mme. de Rocoulle, the 
“devoted governess of the royal children, and from his French tutor, 
Duhan de Jandun, son of a Huguenot exile, to write and speak the 
language of cultivated Europe better than his own. Here is his first 
letter to Duhan which has survived, written from Potsdam at the age 
of fifteen. ‘‘Mon cher Duhan, Je vous promets que, quand j’aurai 
mon propre argent en main je vous donnerai annuellement deux mille 
quatre cents écus -par an et je vous aimerai toujours encore un peu 
plus qu’à cette heure, s'il mest possible. Frideric, P.R.” The promise 
of unchanging devotion to the good tutor who looked after him from 
four to sixteen and initiated him into French poetry was faithfully 
kept. Literature and music were his delight, and despite the parental 
veto he picked up a smattering of Latin in stolen hours. When the 
royal drill-sergeant, who demanded that his heir should be a pocket 
edition of himself, discovered the divergence of interests, he turned 
savagely against him and for many years darkened his life. The 
Memoirs of Wilhelmina are among the most untrustworthy of a class 
of works which at all times need to be studied with critical eyes, but 
their picture of the clash of generations and ideologies is of enduring 
value. Friction between the ruler and the heir is an old story, but in 
few cases has there been so much to quarrel about. Two ways of 
life were in conflict. The struggle never ceased, though in later years 
each became dimly aware of the merits of the other, Athens was 
ranged against Sparta, Weimar against Potsdam. Frederick’s father 


~ was master of his fate but not of his soul. 


All the fault was not on one side.. Wilhelmina always speaks as 
if her father had little to do except to hunt, drink, and bully his family. 
That he was one of the hardest workers in his kingdom, a first-rate 
administrator, an upright servant of the state, she never understood. 
The ideal of this Old Testament Christian, as he has been described, 
was to be the Landesvater, the thrifty squire, the model soldier, the 
embodiment of discipline, the apostle of the strenuous life ; but being 
ill-tempered, uncultured, and unrefined, his faults were better known 

_than his virtues. To such a man it was infuriating to see his heir 
‘growing up, as he believed, an effeminate dilettante, wasting precious 
hours on poetry and the flute, indifferent to the army, caring nothing 
for the chase, hating the boredom, the drinking bouts, and the horseplay 
of the Tabagie. Moreover, though the young man at this stage kept 
his religious convictions to himself, the stern Calvinist parent knew 
that the narrow Pietism to which he clung made no appeal. No one 
was ever less inclined than Frederick to take his beliefs on trust. It ` 
was still worse that he developed a weakness for the fair sex. The 
King drank to excess, but he was as faithful a husband as George III. 
For a short time after a visit to Dresden with his father at the age of 
sixteen it seemed as if the lad might take Augustus the Strong, Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, the most extravagant and dissolute 
ruler of his time, as his model, and it was apparently on this occasion 
that temptation first came his way. While his mother, herself a lover 
of books, encouraged him to follow his literary bent, his father could 
now hardly bear the sight of the rebellious youth. Even if we discount 
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Wilhelmina’s lutid anecdotes of “ the pains of purgatory,” we have 
the evidence of Frederick himself that for some years his life was 
almost insupportable. 

The crisis of the autumn -of 1730 was as decisive for the shaping of 
his character as the seizure of Silesia ten years later for the evolution 
of his policy. Thoughts of -flight began to take shape in his mind in 
1728 at the age of sixteen, as the British and French Ministers reported 
to their chiefs. He could bear anything, he declared, except blows, 
_ for there his honour and his. pride were involved. His father, he 
complained, mistook the Crown Prince for a Prussian officer. The 
project was discussed with two young friends, Keith and Katte, and 
was whispered to Wilhelmina, who vainly strove to save him from’ 
the abyss. There was hardly a chance of success, for he was jealously 
watched and everyone dreaded the ungovernable témper of the King. 
The plan to slip across the French frontier during a journey with his 
-father was discovered ; Keith got away, but Katte was caught in the 
net. When Wilhelmina had reproved the latter for incautious talk 
he denied that he had encouraged ‘his master to fly, though he believed 
that no harm could come to a Crown Prince. “ You are gambling 
. for high stakes,’’ retorted Wilhelmina ; “ I fear I am a good prophet.” 
“Tf I lose my head,” replied Katte, “ it. will'be in a good cause, but 
the Crown Prince will not abandon me.” Though he was a cultivated - 
young man his morals were lax, and he was not a. wholesome in- 
fluence for. a sensitive youth of eighteen. The Prince was deprived 
‘of his sword, assailed with blows, and cross-examined by his exasperated 
parent. l 
. The King : Why did you wish to desert ? 

Frederick : Because. you treated me not as your son, but as a miser- 
able slave. . 

The King: So you are only a cowardly: deserter, with no sense of 
honour ? ` 

Frederick : I have as.much as you. f 

The royal greeting to the Queen on his return to Berlin was a cruel. 
lie: “ Your unworthy son is dead.” “‘ What ! ”? she cried, “ you have 
been barbarous enough to kill him ? mA Yes, but I want the casket.” 


- When she went to fetch the box of letters, Wilhelmina heard her . 


moaning “ My God, my soñ!” The King’s face, contorted by fury, 
was horrible to behold. Though he soon admitted that Frederick was 
alive, he poured forth terrible threats of death for the offender and 
lifelong confinement for his daughter. -Katte was beheaded in the 
fortress of Kustrin. under the window of the Crown Prince, who was 
compelled to witness the grisly spectacle and fainted away. Whether 
his own life was only saved by foreign intervention we cannot be sure. ` 
While Ranke and Lavisse think that a death sentence was never 
seriously considered, Koser, a still greater authority, pronounces it 
not impossible. Frederick, at any rate, believed that his fate had 
_hung in the balance. This shattering experience, which might have 
“broken. a weaker nature, forced him to face life from a new angle. 
Since the royal autocrat was master of the situation, the only course 
was to feign contrition and to play for time. After an interval of 
rigorous imprisonment, during which an army chaplain sent reports 
of his attitude to Potsdam, and only books of devotion were allowed, 
he was allowed to live in a house of his own, and ordered to serve his 
apprenticeship in the local administration of the Kustrin district. 
It was dreary work, and there was little society to be had except that 
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of the attractive Frau von Wreech, to whom some of his earliest letters 
are addressed ; but he gradually regained his resilience, ‘and after 
more than a year in: the shadows he returned to Berlin. Terrified of 
his father and kept short of cash, he accepted money from Seckendorf, 
the Austrian Ambassador, to pay his debts. He had learned to think, 
to rely on himself, to conceal his emotions, to work hard. Suffering 
and reflection had matured him, and at nineteen he was already a 
man. Starving for lack of intellectual nourishment, his overmastering 
desire was to get back to his friends and his books. 

- Frederick William I had married at eighteen, and the time had 
come to find a wife for his heir. There had been endless talk of a 
double match with the English cousins, Wilhelmina taking “ poor 
Fred,” the unloved son of George II, and her brother his sister Amelia. 
The Queen, a sister of George II, longed for the arrangement, while 
her suspicious husband, who detested his opulent Hanoverian relatives, 
never desiréd an English wife for his son. The project was vigorously 
assailed by the Court of Vienna, and was dropped in 1730 after an ` 
angry scene between Hotham, the Special Envoy,- and the King. 
Wilhelmina had to content herself with a distant cousin, a son of the 
‘Margrave of Bayreuth, while the colourless Elizabeth Christina of 
Brunswick, three years younger than himself, was selected for the 
Crown Prince. The match was engineered by Seckendorf and Field- 
Marshal Grumbkow, the chief Minister of Frederick William I, who was 
in the Ambassador’s pocket, in the belief that marriage with a niece 
of the Emperor would swing Berlin into line with Vienna. The 
notion that the wishes of his children should be consulted never entered. 
the father’s head. “ You know, my dear son,” wrote the autocrat, 

“that if my children are obedient I love them very much.” 

Having learned the bitter lesson that only slavish obedience would 
make life bearable, Frederick accepted his fate with grief in his heart. 
“ L’on veut me rendre amoureux à coups de baton,” he complained to 
Grumbkow. “I pity the poor creature,” he wrote even: before he 
saw his Dulcinea, as he called her ; “< there will be one more unhappy 
princess in the world.” If we are to believe Wilhelmina, the Queen, ` 
embittered by the failure of her matrimonial ambitions, rubbed salt 
into the wound. “ Your brother is in despair,” she remarked at the 
family table. “She is just an animal. She replies to everything with 
Yes or No, accompanied by an inane laugh which makes one sick.” 
Princess Charlotte chimed in with the remark that she exhaled an 
insufferable odour. Frederick changed colour, and after supper 
Wilhelmina asked him about_his future bride.. He did not dislike her 
as much as it appeared, was his reply. She was nice-looking, but ‘she 
lacked education and was very badly got up; Wilhelmina would 
- doubtless be good enough to supply the polish. “ I recommend her 
to you, my dear sister, and I hope you will take her under your wing.” 
When the frightened girl arrived in Berlin and. was presented to her 
future sister-in-law, she stood silent and motionless as a statue. Yet 
the companions in misfortune resolved to make the best of it. Though 
lacking personality, charm and intelligence, she was gentle and un- 
pretentious. She tried her best to please her husband of twenty-one, 
and for the next seven years they were not unhappy. Though they 
never loved each other, and intellectual comradeship was out of the 
question, she looked up to him and won his respect. “ I should be 
the most contemptible of men,” he wrote, “ if I did not sincerely respect 
my wife ; for she is the gentlest creature and is always seeking how 
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- to please me.’ At first they corresponded - when he was away, and . 
after the P which followed his ‘accession she recalled with 
wistful regret the brightness òf the dawn. Yet though the mating of 
the eagle and the dove turned out a trifle better for the time than 
could be expected, except that there were no children, the compulsion 
to marry a woman he could not love and who shared none of -his 
interests embittered still -further a character already deeply scarred 
by the tragedy of Kustrin. . 

Frederick’s restoration to limited ‘and precarious favour in- 1732 
‘was followed by his appointment as Colonel of a regiment at Neuruppin, 
about forty miles north of Berlin ; and on his marriage in the following 
year he was permitted to have a home of his own. Rheinsberg is as 
imperishably associated with the springtime of his life as Sans Souci - 
with the middle and later years. The country was flat and uninterest- 
ing, but the house, after decoration and extension by Pesne and 
Knobelsdorf, had a graceful and cheerful air. “ Do not form too lofty 
an idea of Remusberg,” he wrote toa friend. “It is a retreat, a place 
for study, the home of friendship and repose. Everything is very 
simple ; we avoid anything out of the common or pretentious.” Here 
he could live his own life, keeping as far as possible out of his father’s’ 
sight. “ We lead a country life,” he wrote to Count Manteuffel after 
settling down ; “ it seems to me more diverting and agreeable than the 

‘most brilliant courts. What a pleasure when one can give rein to 
one’s talents despite-all obstacles !”’ 

“I am always the same,” he: confided to his old tutor Duhan in 
1734, “ but I am like a mirror, which is obliged to reflect every object 
presented to it. I would: say} ‘more but for the injunction of the sage 
to put a seal on. one’s lips.” ~ Under these circumstances study was 
his only consolation, and in 1738 he reported.that he was: more buried 
in his books than ever. He read omnivorously, chiefly in Latin and 
French literature and modern history, dabbled in philosophy and 
-science, formed an extensive library, and gathered round him a circle 
of congenial friends. “I have a tender and sympathising heart,” 

` he wrote, “ and I feel the troubles of my friends as if they were my 
own.” There was hardly’a soldier among them except Baron de la: 
Motte Fouqué, the son of a Huguenot refugee ; the talk was of literature 
and the arts, not of politics or war. His special favourites were 
Jordan, a thoughtful, widely cultured, high-minded Huguenot who 
entered his service as secretary and literary factotum in 1736, and was ` 
described by Voltaire as bon garcon et discret; Algarotti, a young 
Italian from Venice, interested in mathematics and astronomy ; and 
Keyserlingk, a Courland nobleman affectionately described as le cher 
Cesarion. The despised German language: was rarely heard in the 
house, and his writings, like almost all his private letters, were in 
French. His first book, Considérations sur létat politique de l Europe, 

. revealed how carefully he had studied the political landscape, and how 
capable he was of forming ‘his own opinions. L’Anti-Machiavel, 
published in the year of his accession and acclaimed by Voltaire as 
the best princely composition. Since Marcus Aurelius, enshrined’ his 
maxims of government, which in some respects approached those of 
the Florentine realist more closely than the title would suggest.- His. 
French verses, on the other hand, are described as his greatest sin by 
Sainte-Beuve, though he adds that they are no worse than others of 
the period once admired and now unreadable. They were composed 
purely for his own satisfaction, he explained to Wilhelmina, not with 
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the ambition of securing a place on Parnassus. In French, as in 
German, he could never spell correctly, and he liked his letters in both 
languages to be.touched up. 

The choicest delight of the years. of iporenticsthin was the corte- 
spondence with French Intellectuals—Fontenelle, Rollin, the historian 
of the -ancient world, and above all Voltaire, which began in 1736 
and continued with interruptions for over forty years. At first it 
was roses, roses all the way. The ardent disciple paid sincere and 
delicate homage by forwarding his compositions in verse and prose 
to the oracle to be criticised and improved. The Henriade and the 
early plays had taken Frederick by storm. The poet was flattered 
by the unstinted and-indeed extravagant admiration of the heir to a 
throne, the only prince of the time who was seriously interested in ` 
things of the mind, and he responded with a cataract of compliments. 
“Votre Majesté ou Votre Humanité ” was the formula employed in 
his first letter after the pupil ascended the throne. In addition to 
the similarity of literary tastes, both were children of the Aufklärung, 
the Age of Reason, rejoicing in the thought that the reign of super- 
stition and priestcraft was nearing its end. Prussia, they hoped, 
would be humanised, and French culture grafted on its rugged strength. $ 
Like Voltaire, he believed in an Être “Suprême : “ tout, même jusqu’à 
la végétation d’un brin d’herbe, prouve la Divinité.” Yet his chilly 
Deism found no trace of a guiding hand in the fangled affairs of men. 
Among his favourite books were Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique and the writings of Wolff. He became a Freemason in 1738. 

On his accession in May 1740 at the age of twenty-eight, the character 
and ideology of Frederick were fully fotmed. The new ruler was 
aware of his exceptional gifts, and was determined to use them without 
delay. The transformation of Prince Hal into the hero of Agincourt 
was scarcely less dramatic than that of the. young Intellectual into the 
autocrat and soldier. “ He will never be a general and a statesman,” 
had been the verdict of Seckendorf, who had known him for years ; 
yet he warned Vienna that he would need watching owing to his deceit- 
‘ful nature. Close observers ‘indeed expected him to abandon the 
limited ‘liability methods of his father and to strike out for himself. 
The scales fell from the eyes of the dying King when he exclaimed 
after the last talks : “ I die contented, since I leave such a worthy son 
and successor.” Prince Leopold, the Old Dessauer, presuming on his 
age and military services in the first hours of the new reign to ask for 
the continuance of his authority, was sharply reminded that in Prussia 
all authority was in the hands of the King. The Royal Family, like 
the people, breathed a sigh of relief at the disappearance of the despot 
who had ruled them with a rod of iron, but they quickly discovered 
that they had exchanged one master for another. “ I would give a 
hundred pistoles, ” sighed Pollnitz, the Chamberlain, “ to have our old 
ruler back.” The Queen Mother, who had loved to dabble in politics 
behind her husband’s back, was ‘rigidly excluded from public affairs, 
though till the day of her death she was treated with affectionate 
respect. 

Frederick had sometimes thought of dissolving his marriage when 
he was his own master, though he had no other partner in view, but 
. his accession brought no immediate change. The new Queen was the 
hostess at Rheinsberg when Voltaire paid his first visit in the autumn 
of 1740, and perhaps she might have continued to share his home had 
not her husband quickly plunged into war. What little affection there 
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had been on his side melted away during his long absence, and the 
childless partnership, though never legally dissolved, came to an end. 
Henceforth they only met on official occasions, and his rare letters 
became cold and impersonal. She received an ample allowance and 
held a little Court at Schönhausen, just outside Berlin. For years she 
continued to dream of a restoration to favour, but it was not to be. 
No word of reproach was uttered on either side, but her exclusion 
from his life-and home nearly broke her heart. She never saw Sans 
Souci, for she dared not go without an invitation, and an invitation 
never came. In reporting to her brother, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
‘recovery of “ our dear King ” from his dangerous illness in 1747, she 
added : “ I was terribly anxious and I would have gone to see him at 
Potsdam if I had dared.” ‘She had the satisfaction of knowing that 
no one had taken her place, arid partial consolation was derived from 
the kindness of the Royal Family. The voluminous diaries of her 
Chamberlain, Lehndorff, published in 1907, reveal the kindly and 
blameless woman in her stuffy little Court. Trivialities counted for 
more and more with advancing years, for she had no serious duties 
to perform. “ I am extremely surprised at the Queen,” is the entry 
on August ist, 1758, at the height of the Seven Years War. “She sits 
two or three hours at. table, talking of the petty disputes with the 
princesses.at much greater length than of the big events concerning 
the welfare of the state. Never was I so bored at her table as to-day. 
It is impossible in a time of such danger to take part in such trifles.’’ 
A few years later, at the marriage of the heir to the throne, we see her 
bustling about, “talking loudly, though she has nothing to say.” 
The neglected woman, who became ever more unattractive, outlived 
her husband and died unnoticed and unmourned in 1788. . ° 

After Wilhelmina’s marriage and departure to Bayreuth, brother 
and_sister only met at long intervals.. He had introduced his fiancée 
to her future sister-in-law with the words “The sister I adore,” and, 
indeed, she was. the only woman to whom he was ever deeply attached. 
It was not, however, an untroubled relationship, for each gave the 
other cause to complain. Her-Memoirs were written during years of 
agonising domestic- grief, and she was temperamentally inclined to 
exaggerate; yet it is undeniable that she was. occasionally ` disap- 
pointed by the attitude of her old playmate and intellectual comrade. 
Detesting loose living as she did, she was pained by his youthful- 
escapades, and when this brief phase ended she noted with regret a 
growing cynicism and sharpness of tongue. Their first meeting after 
his liberation was at her wedding, when she found him surprisingly 
cold. He and her husband never took to, each other, for the young 
Margrave lacked cultural interests. On returning from a brief cam- 
paign the latter reported that his brother-in-law was a changed man. 
It was only too true, as she discovered when he passed through Bay- 
reuth on his way home. His sarcasms at the expense of “ the little 
prince ” and “ the little Court ” were a shock. She felt that she had 
_ lost his affection, and that he thought of nothing but his plans. During 
the Silesian war there was.a prolonged breach of friendly relations 
resulting from what seemed to the King a disloyal penchant for Maria 
Theresa, and some of his letters breathed an unusual sharpness of tone. 
Happily after three years of partial estrangement the old affection. 
returned and flowed in a tranquil current to the end. 

The first Silesian conflict absorbed most of Frederick’s attention 
for the first five years of his reign, and his character bore the marks 
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of the fray. His baptism of fire at Mollwitz revealed the horrors of 
war. “A victory,” he wrote, “ but God save us from a second such 
murderous battle! My heart bleeds.” His estimate of human nature, 
never very flattering, became ever lower. When the Inspector of 
Schools dilated on the beneficent influence of education, and argued 
that human nature was now rightly- regarded as inclined to good 
rather than to evil, as once supposed, the King acidly retorted : “ My 
dear Sulzer, you do not know that accursed race.” It was more 
probable, he added, that- we sprang from evil spirits, if there were 
such things, than from a Being whose nature is good. Yet he knew 
good men from bad, and entertained a genuine respect for their virtues. 
No one can read his early correspondence, particularly with Jordan, 
the most intimate friend of his life, without feeling that there was 
warmth and even gaiety in his heart.. Here is a characteristic letter, 
dated January 14th, 1741, when for the first time he found himself 
on the crest of the wave. “Mon cher monsieur Jordan, mon doux 
monsieur Jordan, mon paisible monsieur Jordan, mon bon, mon bénin, 
mon pacifique, mon humanissime Jordan, j’annonce 4 Ta Sérénité la 
conquéte de la Silésie, je t’avertis du bombardement de Neisse, je te 
prépare à des projets plus importants, et je t’instruis des succès les 
plus heureux que les flancs de la Fortune a jamais enfantés. Sois 
- mon Cicéron quant au droit de ma cause, je serai ton César quant à 
l'exécution. Adieu! Tu sais si je ne suis pas avec la plus cordiale 
amitié ton fidéle ami.” And here is his last letter, written from camp 
in 1745 during the Second Silesian War, on learning that his friend 
was dying. “Mon cher Jordan, ne me chagrine pas par ta maladie. 
Tu me rends mélancholique, car je t'aime de tout mon cœur. Ménage- 
toi et ne t’embarrasse pas de moi; je me porte bien. Tu apprendras 
par les nouvelles publiques que les affaires de l'état prospérent. Adieu ! 
aime-moi un peu et guéris-toi, s'il y a moyen, pour ma consolation.” 
The letters to Duhan, both before and after his accession, were equally 
affectionate. He signs himself ‘ votre fidèle ami, votre fidèle élève.” 
The last, written on the eve of his old tutor’s death in 1746, concluded 
with the words: “ Adieu, cher Duhan ; soyez persuadé que je vous 
aime de ‘tout mon cœur.” Sainte-Beuve, one of the few foreigners who 
have written of him in friendly terms, pronounces him a faithful 
friend. l 
Frederick visited his mother once a week, more perhaps as a duty 
than in satisfaction of a real emotional need. Wilhelmina was far 
away, and his other sisters never counted for very much. Ulrike, who 
had brains, married the Crown Prince of Sweden in 1741, and was not. 
seen in Berlin again for thirty years, when, as a widowed Queen, she 
paid a long and happy visit to her old home. The King was an excel- 
lent correspondent. The letters to Charlotte, Duchess of Brunswick, 
are lost. Frederike, Margravine of Anspach, was a light weight, and . 
Sophie, the Margravine of Schwedt, a shadow. In later life he saw 
most of Amelia, Abbess of Quedlinburg, the only unmarried member 
of the family, whose unhappy- romance with Baron Trenck was to. 
bring a dash of colour into thé domestic annals of the Hohenzollerns. 
Of the three brothers, the colourless Ferdinand, the youngest of the 
whole flock, born in 1733, was still a boy, and he never played or 
desired to play a part on the public stage. Henry, born in 1726, was 
so gifted and so touchy that friction and jealousy were inevitable when. 
he grew to maturity, all the more since he regarded the King as too rash 
both in policy and battle. ‘Though the brothers recognised each other’s 
VOL. CLXVI. l 23 
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abilities, the younger was never a member of the Round Table. ‘Thus 
August Wilhelm alone, born in 1722, comes into the picture of the 
early years of the reign. The heir to the throne, who married a sister 
of the Queen and was created Prince of Prussia in 1744, was a feminine 
nature, lacking ambition and preferring the gardens of Oranienburg, . 
presented to him by the King, to the glamour of the Court. He had ~ 
been his father’s favourite, and his relations with his elder brother 
were mildly affectionate till he grew to manhood and began to suffer 
from an inferiority complex. Except for urging him to. safeguard ` 
the dynasty by a big family, the King asked nothing of him and gave 
him no authority in the state. Though the marriage was unhappy, 
his desire for a divorce was refused. The volume of correspondence 
between the brothers published in 1927 contains plenty of praise for 
the head of the family, “ my best friend,” but the adulation sounds 
a little forced. .While the three younger brothers were inseparable 
companions, Frederick resented the growing influence of Henry, who 
was overawed neither by his royal title nor his world-wide fame. When 
August Wilhelm reported that Henry was deeply hurt at some lack 
of consideration he received a sharp reply. “ You swallow all he 
says. He is your demi-god. Your uncritical friendship blinds you to 
his failings. He thinks he can lead the whole family by the nose.” 
The fullest account of the relations of the Royal Family is to be 
found in the diaries of Lehndorff, the Chamberlain of the Queen, which 
cover the years 1750-75. He was intimate with the King’s brothers, 
whom he calls the divine trio, but to his lasting regret not with Frederick 
` himself. “I feel it is only done to hurt me,” he wrote in 1756 when 
his-request for permission to travel had been refused. “ My God, 
how he could make himself loved! I brought into the world a heart 
full of love for my master, but he has never failed to cause me grief. 
He opposed a very advantageous marriage ; he appointed me to the 
Queen’s Court against my wish ; in a word, he has frustrated all my 
plans. I have always retained a son’s affection for him, and I always 
hoped that he would be a father to me after so long being merely my ` 
king.” “I have ceased to have great expectations,” he wrote a few 
months later ; “that is the only correct attitude for citizens in our 
country if they are not to fret to death. The moment one aims high 
or desires to be really useful to the fatherland, one must expect nothing 
but. unnecessary annoyance. . Here everything is a matter of luck. 
The King does not deign to take notice of the young folk or to test 
their talents. He forms an opinion from the report of three or four 
people neither decent nor honourable. Sowe remain forgotten. ,The 
knowledge we acquire makes our situation appear even harder, and 
the end is total discouragement. I am an example. If ever a man 
was devoted to the King, it was I. I loved him like my father, and 
would have sacrificed for him all I hold dear. But since I have always 
been rebuffed and insulted only respect for him remains, whereas I 
should like to love him with all my heart.” 
. Byzantinism was never tolerated by the Hohenzollerns till the 
courtier Bülow burned incense before William II. Confronted with 
the overwhelming personality of Frederick the Great it was difficult 
for most people to find their tongues. Lehndorff describes a lunch 
` party of forty on the birthday of the Prince of Prussia in 1753. Every- 
one was in the best of humour when the arrival of the King turned the 
company into forty statues.. On another occasion at a big dinner 
party given by himself, the King denounced one of the female guests 
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who had aroused his wrath, and* proceeded to revile all the ladies of 
the Court. The pretty ones married, he complained, and the ugly 
ones remained: “ you can smell them ten miles away.” Everyone 
was relieved when the meal was over. The guests hurried away, “ as 
if there had been an earthquake, and each thought only of his own 
safety.” The superman could do most things, if he chose, but he 
scarcely tried to make himself loved. Yet he was grateful- for loyaE 
and efficient help. His political secretary, Eichel, described by 
Lehndorff as kindly, modest and hard-working, knew all his master’s 
secrets, enjoyed his entire confidence, and in the course of years came 
to feel something like veneration for the man whose extraordinary 
gifts he was in the best position to observe, and whom he loyally 
served till his death in 1768. 

Frederick’s letters to Fredersdorff covering the years 1745-56 
reveal a curious relationship and the softer side of a rather hard heart. 
Meeting him in the dark days at Kustrin, he took him to Ruppin and 
Rheinsberg, first as lackey, then as valet, finally, on his accession, asi 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. Voltaire described him as “le grand. 


factotum du roi.” The King liked, trusted and cared for him likea. 


father, though Fredersdorff was four years older ; he addressed hiw 
with the familiar du, gave him a small estate near Rheinsberg, and: 
employed him in various confidential affairs. In a letter written on 
the eve of Mollwitz, he commended to the care of his brother August 
Wilhelm the “ six friends whom I love best,” of whom Fredersdorff 
was one. The faithful servant suffered from wretched health, and his 
frequent illnesses evolved expressions of tender and anxious sympathy- 
A few of the letters were published in a brochure in 1834, and a few 
more in the Æwvres, but it was not till the appearance of three hundred 
items in 1926 that the shadowy figure became a man of flesh and 
plood. He was too uneducated for cultural contacts or political 
services, and the letters deal with health, food, clothes, and other 


petty details of daily life. The King confessed that he could only` 


write German like a coachman, and the notes to Fredersdorff, like the 
annotations on reports and petitions, reveal an almost incredible 
indifference to spelling and grammar. How far the valet returned his 
master’s affection we cannot tell, but of his fidelity there can be no 
doubt. His resignation in 1757 and his death in 1758 were among the 
crowding afflictions of the Seven Years War. Frederick in his time. 
broke many hearts, but he had heart enough to understand the meaning 
of bitter grief. 
G. P. Goocn. 
(To be continued.) 


AUSTRIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


. VENTS in 1944 have a habit of moving even quicker tham 
F toueis. The Soviet armies are sweeping across Hungary, and. 
Vienna, apprehensively waiting in the rear, is coming into the 
picture. The man in the street, as distinct from the planners in Teherar 
and Moscow, may be caught mentally unprepared for the impending 
solution of a set of problems old and new. Among countries inhabited 

- by German-speaking people and subjugated by Nazism, Austria will 
probably be the first to say “ Goodbye forever ” to Greater Germany. 
The idea of an “ Anschluss” will be dismissed, not only in order to 
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weaken Germany, but because of the certainty that the Austrian 
people—German-speaking, but German neither in their “racial” 
origin and mentality nor in character—will wish to rearrange their 
lives without interference from Berlin. In Austria, National Socialism 
is more superficial than in the Reich. Stormtroopers, S.S. men, and 
other Hitlerite vultures and fanatics in the ‘‘ Ostmark,” including even 
the poisoned youth, are certainly a minority as compared with the mass 
of townsfolk and peasants who suffer from Nazism, who hate Prussia, 
and who have been bled white by a war imposed upon them for the 
interests of Greater Germany. When comparing his present- -day life 
under the jackboot of a Baldur von Schirach with the pre-“ Anschluss ” 
time, the average Austrian certainly dreams of the past as of Paradise 
Lost. Whether total restitution will be practicable or not is another 
matter. 

The first complication is that the problem of Austria is twofold: 
Vienna, and the countryside. The capital lies on the Danube ; most of 
the Austrian provinces are mountainous. Great rivers are open roads 
to other countries ; high mountains encourage an isolationist mentality 
and a limited outlook. Mountains may be inspiring, but their educa- 
tional influence is not always progressive. The discord between the 
internationally minded Viennese and the provincials is not new. As 
long as the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy existed this was less apparent ; 
after the first World War, however, the inherent differences between 
the city and the countryside resulted in a virtually dual Government, 
which—based on broad autonomy—was Socialist in the industrialised 
Vienna, and conservative-reactionary in Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol and 
other “Bundesstaaten ” (Union States). In the Twenties it might have 
appeared that the radical but evolutionary spirit of “ Red” Vienna 
would triumph over the provinciality of Innsbriick, Graz and Klagen- 
furt. Later there was a violent swing of the pendulum, and the home- 
“made blend of Heimatschutz-Fascism, fostered in the countryside, 
crushed the Socialist edifice of Vienna, which in due course 
‘opened the gates of the country to that younger but more virulent 
brother of Fascism: National Socialism. 

National Socialism will go and so, we hope, will all shades of open or 
concealed Fascism ; nevertheless the problem of a city of two millions 
as the capital of a small country of seven millions will still demand a 
solution. Vienna will remain a city whose culture and civilisation are 
West European, and whose economic interests follow the route of the 
Danube, while the Alpine parts will continue their secluded life. It will 
hardly be possible-or desirable to provincialise Vienna; it may be 
desirable but it will not be possible to create overnight a common 
standard between the provinces and Vienna. Yet some sort of com- 
promise, with the ultimate view of modernising the countryside, is 
worth while and would be a constructive attempt to transform a small 
Austria into a happy community, like Switzerland or Belgium. In the 
Allied camp more and more voices are urging us to recognise Vienna as 
an international centre by establishing there the institutions to guard 
peace and security. A transfer of these institutions from Geneva and 
The Hague would be a wise move, for it would strengthen the position 
of Austria and make any future enticement by Berlin almost impossible. 
After a radical cleaning up of the Seyss-Inquarts, Kaltenbrunners, 
Globocnics and other Nazis, there is no reason why Austria should not 
be accepted into the family of peace-loving nations long betore Ger- 
many would or could be re-educated. 
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-Then there is the question of relations between Austria and other 
countries in the Danube basin. After the first World War, the creation 
of the Little Entente—to prevent infringement of the St. Germain and 
Trianon treaties—led to the geographically absurd policy of leaning 
first towards the League of Nations, then towards Italidn Fascism, and 
finally creating an-atmosphere favourable to the “ Anschluss.” There 
were three attempts to make a union between Austria and Germany. 
A statement in the 1918 Constitution of the Austrian Republic declared 
that ‘‘ Austria is a part of the German Republic.” Later a customs 
union was advocated by the Reich Foreign Minister Dr. Curtius and 
the Austrian Chancellor Dr. Schober. Both attempts failed through the 
veto of the Western Powers. The third, Hitler’s attempt, was successful 
as it was backed by force. But the first two would not have been 
started and the third would have been more difficult had the framers - 


. of the St. Germain treaty taken care not only to create a new Republic 


XN 


but also to give it possibilities of economic life. 
After this war the political orientation of South-Eastern Europe will 


‘be different from that of the 1919-39 period. The Balkan countries, 


except Greece, will in.one way or another be under the influence of the 
Soviet Union. There will hardly be any need for the creation of a 
second edition of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania). Bulgaria will cease to be an outpost of Pan-German policy 
in the Balkans. Hungary may abolish her medieval feudalism and 
evolve a genuine peasant democracy. Nevertheless all these countries 
will have a series.of common interests, resulting from the fact that they 
border the Danube from the Alps to the Black Sea. And Austria 
belongs to the system of these countries. 

None of them is self-sufficient, yet together they form an area which 
can feed itself and sdtisfy its industrial needs. It should be possible to 
arrange their economic life in accordance to their mutual advantage, 
provided that groups do not combine against each other and that the 
Great Powers give their blessing and help. In that case Austria may 
be free from political upheavals. The “ De-Balkanisation ” of the 
Balkans will be made easier by Russian influence, particularly in the 
Slav countries. On the other hand Austria—and especially Vienna— 
always had and will in future have a western orientation. This is, of 


= course, an advantage rather than a handicap. Vienna may become a 


clearing-house for commodities, influences and ideas, both from east 
and west. A truly democratic régime in Austria, preferably based on 
that blend of Austrian Socialism which proved its constructive 
abilities in the past, and devoid of any reactionary, Fascist or Mon- 
archist influences, may surely hope to win the goodwill of Moscow, 
while keeping also friendly with the western democracies. The economic 
results should not be unfruitful, but first a sort of mental revolution 
will have to take place if the Alpine State is to be transformed into a 
genuinely Danubian Republic. Some lessening of the exaggerated 
democratic freedom will be necessary. All shades of Fascism must be 
abolished and any Monarchist tendencies which may survive the war. 
The réle of the Habsburgs in Danubian history is finished. While 
National Socialism rules in Austria, Monarchist traditions may help to 
combat the Prussian intruder. They should not, after the war, be 
rewarded by the right to develop, for that may lead from bad to worse. 

The relation of the reborn Austrian Republic to Germany, or to the 
several Germanies after the war, cannot yet be clearly envisaged, but 
it must not be assumed that Austria is in reality a part of Germany, 
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forcibly separated from the Reich. There are no bonds between Vienna 
and Berlin other than common language ; history, as proved by wars 
between Austria and Prussia, is a doubtful tie. Geniuses who may be 
called both German and Austrian, as Beethoven, Mozart, or Schubert, 
belong in fact to western civilisation as a whole, Schiller is purely 
German, while Grillparzer and Raimund are Austrian. These may be 
fine distinctions, but they are deeply rooted. Austria is not a German 
land, and any statesman who does not realise these subtle distinctions 
invites future conflicts. There. is also the question of Austria’s relations 
_ to post-war Italy. These have rarely been helpful in the past. From the 
` time of Habsburg rule in Lombardy and Venice there remained a 
certain antagonism. The Dollfuss-Schuschnigg leaning towards Musso- 
jini’s Italy hardly represented any improvement. Let the Alps be a 
. barrier as they are meant to be, and let Austria remember that she is a 
Danubian Republic with a western backing and a south-eastern . 
orientation. The problem of South Tyrol will not be easy, for the 
drastic evacuation’ of the Austrian population from that province, 
arranged by Hitler and Mussolini, makes a ‘plebiscite impossible. 
Austria’s attitude towards Czechoslovakia will have to be the friendliest 
possible. This is to the interests of both countries, though Czecho- 
slovakia cannot be called a Danubian State. Past Austro-Czechoslovak 
relations were-based on the grotesque fact that the most influential 
reactionaries of Austria used to be imported from the Sudetenland. 
Let us hope that the problem of the Sudeten Irredenta after the war 
will be conclusively solved by transferring the German population of 
that borderland to Reich, which would be an ‘advantage for Austria 
too. ` 
` Here, then, is the programme : 


i. The ‘ Anschluss ” must be abolished and such conditions created 
that in future no Austrian political party should be driven to that 
solution as a last resort. 

2. Austria’s independence must be secured internationally and 
economically by guarantees and. assistance. 

3. Austria must become a genuine democracy without the possi- 
bilities of reactionary developments. 

4. Vienna should become an international centre for the institutions 
guarding peace and security. This will speed up the process of 
transforming Austria into a second Switzerland, devoid of any 
imperialistic dreams. : 

5. Closest trade and customs relations between Austria and all other 

countries in the Danube basin are a geographical necessity. 

. Southern Tyrol’s status will have to be revised. 

. In the event of creating a South German state with Bavaria as 

. its centre, the idea of uniting Austria with it—often favoured by 

those who see a “racial” and mental community between 
Munich and Vienna—should be rejected as a potential danger. 

8. Austria’s heavy industries, developed under the Nazi régime 
particularly in Styria and Upper Austria, must share the fate of 
the Ruhr industry. 


Twice in our lifetime the great European upheavals began in Austria 
or on account of Austria. In 1914 shots fired in Sarajevo and directed 
against the heir to the Habsburg throne were the signal for the first 
‘World War. In 1938 the “ Anschluss ” enforced by Hitler was a big 
step towards the second World War. The problem of Austria will have 
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to be solved benevolently but radically, so that the country of Walter” 
von der Vogelweide; Johann Strauss, Grillparzer and Schnitzler should 
never again become a parade ground for Archdukes, Gauleiters or their 
imitators. 

S. WOLF. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN SCENE. i 


INCE 1940, when Norway began to meet the German invader with 
S: resistance then still hopeless but all the more heroic, which was 

pursued with her army and her traditionally strong fleet in exile ; 
since Denmark had to allow under protest Hitler’s occupation ; while 
Sweden adhered to her traditionally weak neutrality ; since Finland 
concluded her alliance of 1941 with the slave-driver of her Nordic 
brother nations, the pleasant picture of Scandinavian unity was 
blurred. The latest political as well as military events, however, give 
rise to hopes for a rapprochement of these four nations in the north of 
Europe. f 

Efforts made by President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull to bring 
about a separate peace between Finland and the Soviet Union had 
been spurned by Finland in 1941, 1942, and at the beginning of 1943. 
At that period Russia was interested in a separate peace. Moscow was 
prepared to agree to the restoration of Finland’s pre-1940 frontiers, 
possibly even to some further revisions.- In 1944, when Hitler had 
already lost the war, Russia still consented to receive Helsinki’s peace 
delegates. Even after Ryti’s coup d’état—the then President and ex- 
banker had sold his country with all rights and privileges to Ribbentrop 
—-the door of the Kremlin remained open to his successor, Mannerheim, 
who was ready for an armistice. Thus, not only were Russia’s enemies 
diminished by at least 100,000 well-equipped troops, but the Russians 
won over Swedish public opinion, which feared nothing more than that 
Finland might be lost to Scandinavia. Last not least, Moscow’s 
decision to grant the Finns a last chance was warmly welcomed in 
England and America. Traditional ties exist between Helsinki and 
London, culturally and economically, and Washington has always had 
a weak spot for the small Scandinavian country, the only one which 
paid its war debts to the United States. America was reluctant in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Helsinki and did so only after the 
conclusion of the Ribbentrop-Ryti agreement, i.e. at a moment when 
omission of this step would have infringed brotherhood in arms with 
Russia. 

Even during her years of error, Finland’s behaviour has been such as 
to facilitate to-day the rebuilding of psychological bridges to the West. 
During her alliance with Germany, she displayed more dignity and 
independence than the other smaller Axis States. For example, there 
is no necessity for the abolition of laws against Jews, as in Bulgaria and 
Rumania, because they never existed. Finland’s Press, while subjected 
to a strict and often unfair censorship, was by no means brought into 

-accord with the German and was able, for example, to criticise sharply 
German atrocities in Norway and Denmark. Communists remained the 
only forbidden party. Parliament continued to function, though in 
practice its power was often limited. The same dignity characterised 
the separation from Germany without immediately going over to the 
other camp with flying banners. 
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In giving Finland the chance to request Germany to withdraw her 
troops until September 15th, Stalin must have been advised by his 
Stockholm Minister, Mme Kollontay, who spent many years of her life 
in Finland and comes from a Finnish family of feudal landowners. It 
would not have conformed to the mentality of this Scandinavian 
péople to attack her former ally by armed force without a preceding 
ultimatum. As was to be expected, the German army did not retreat. 
without making a stand. Moreover, it did everything, on supreme 
orders, to rouse the Finnish fighting spirit. The population in the north 
of Finland was robbed of their last possessions, Everywhere harvests, 
have been pillaged, houses, hospitals and schools senselessly burned. 
Indeed, Hitler’s Finnish commanders employed the usual hostage 
system in all its atrocity. It is significant that even the Finnish Con-. 
servative Press describes their allies of yesterday as armed criminals. 
Their own misfortune now gives them a more sympathetic insight into 
the sufferings of Norway and Denmark, and raises hopes of strengthen- 
ing Scandinavian solidarity. 

That psychological Mannerheim line, which constituted a greater gulf 
between Finland and Russia than the military, is to-day being obliter- 
ated by its creator. The aged Marshal, who for 28 years served in the 
Russian Imperial Army and shared the responsibility for the White 

_ Terror in 1917-18 as well as for two wars against the Soviet Union since 
1939, had the courage and the authority to lead his people from sense- 
less slaughter into peace, though a hard one. Apart from the acute 
problem of unemployment there are biopolitical questions to be solved. 
When at the beginning of the 1941 war the Russians gave up almost 
without a struggle the entire region of Viborg and Finnish Karelia, 
conquered a year ago, 216,000 Finnish peasants, officials and others 
were resettled in this area. New homes and livelihood must now be 
found for these people, uprooted for the second time, some of whom 
found temporary asylum in Sweden. The loss of Petsamo is of great 
importance on account of its nickel mines and its port, the only one on 
the Polar Sea. The strategically vital air and sea bases of this greatly 
reduced country are under Soviet control. Lastly, the 50 years’ lease of 
Porkala to the Russians must not be taken lightly. The Soviets have 
demanded 10,000 Finnish workers to be employed on building fortifica- 
tions on this peninsula, which lies south-east of Helsinki. Whoever 
possesses it controls Finland’s capital and Hangoe. 

Apart from a national debt of over {200 million, Finland’s reparation 
payments to Russia amount to £75 million. Before the war her average 
State expenditure was {105 million. Her industry will now be put under 

- State supervision in order that this obligation may be settled in goods 
within five years. At the same time, the economically ruined country 
is soliciting orders with cash from its Eastern neighbours and the 

Anglo-Saxon powers. 

In Sweden the Communist Party has always had very little impor- 
tance. Lapland and Gothenburg were known to be their only strong- 
holds. At the election of the Reichstag in 1940, they were reduced to 
three seats from their traditional number ofeight, probably on account 
of the impression caused by the Russo-Finnish conflict. At the election 
of this year, that number. surprisingly multiplied by five. Yet only 
German propaganda can manage to speak of “ Sweden’s Bolshevisa- 
tion.” The Communist Party is still the smallest, while the Social 
Democrats remain the largest despite the strain on their human 
material through years of office. Two main reasons explain the 
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Communist advance: the now universal wish for a vapprocheimend with. 
the Soviet Union and the discontent with the previous foréign policy of 
compromise. This policy of compromise has within a year yielded to a 
dignified and now even a resolute attitude. Sweden has stopped the 
transit to and from Norway, not only for German troops, soldiers on: 
leave and ammunition, but for civilians as well. Her trade with the 
Third Reich is practically paralysed. Insurances for ships in German. 
ports or territorial waters have been withdrawn, and the supply of ball 
bearings, so vital for Hitler’s war effort, was first reduced to 50 percent. 
and subsequently stopped. After barring its waters in the Baltic to 
foreign, read German, shipping, the Swedish Government is “ no longer 
neutral,” according to its Minister in Washington. Throughout last 
year King Gustav tried by continuous démarches to Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim, as did the Prime Minister Hansson through his connection 
with Finnish Social Democrats and Trade Unionists, to lead Finland. 
back to the ranks of the civilised nations. However, Stockholm did not 
stop at making solemn appeals. Being cut off from her German food 
supplies, Finland is receiving (without payment, i.e. on a very illusory 
credit) Swedish animal and vegetable fats, as well as 150,000 tons of 
grain. Finnish merchant ships now under Soviet control have been 
released for the transport. 

Sweden is also ready to give her help—agricultural or industrial—to 
the pillaged and partly starving Norwegians. To-day 150,000 out of 
330,000 Norwegian school children are being given a daily meal. 
Sweden has offered asylum to approximately 100,000 Scandinavian 
refugees, including 60,000 under-nourished Finnish’ adolescents, and 
has organised a generous relief work for Hungarian Jews. With the 
blessing of the Stockholm Government, in special training camps on 
Swedish soil but under their own command, 10,000 young Norwegians 
are being trained as policemen, who may play an important part in the 
liberation and administrative organisation of their country. Once 
inclined to the idea of a federal Scandinavian bloc, Sweden is now eager 
to accept all the rights and duties of a more international security 
system, sponsored by the Norwegian Foreign Minister and the Chair- 
man of the Danish Council. Great newspapers of repute, such as the 
traditionally pro-Ally Goeteborgs Handels Och Sjoefaris Tidning, advo- 
cate the active participation of the country in Norway’s and Denmark’s 
liberation by means of its extremely well-equipped (through the world- 
famous armament works Bofors, etc.) army and navy, which in the 
Baltic is superior to that of Germany. 

Denmark is the only Scandinavian country which, while valuing 
Swedish armed support, does not depend on material outside help as 
regards food. Independently of German food supplies it is still, apart 
from being self-supporting, playing an important part by exporting 
agricultural products—pork, eggs, butter, etc. In this connection the 
Danes have an important European mission during the first critical 
period after the war. On account of its good position, Denmark’s 
agriculture was not exploited to the extent of the other European 
countries. Even Germany realised that a starving peasant will refuse 
to produce food for others. Since the critical days of August 1943, 
which led to the fall of the last legal government of Scavenius and to the 
neutralisation of Parliament, only elected a few months previously and 
not dissolved, the situation changed fundamentally. Waves of bloody 
terror were followed by Germany’s yielding in every sphere. To pre- 
vent new local strikes, or even a general strike which threatened, the 
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curfew was lifted, the Press censorship relaxed, the half-destroyed 
Tivoli, Copenhagen’s most popular amusement centre, was reopened, 
and above all the hated Fascist Schallburg Corps was removed from the 
capital. These baits have in no way influenced Danish resistance. The 
thirty illegal papers whose post-war programme, including punish- 
ments of-war criminals and of the few collaborators, makes interesting 
reading, urge continued sabotage at every possible opportunity. 

Acts of sabotage are directed against the armament industries and 
other essential war works. In Jutland Germany is forced to divert ever. 
more of her man power and energies for repairs of her fortifications. 


- Finally, as we learn from reliable Danish underground sources, so much 


sugar has been mixed into the rocket installations that they cannot be 
used. Small groups of guerrilla fighters are doing everything possible in. 
this strategically unfavourable flat country without forests. They are, 
however, prepared to follow in Copenhagen the example of the heroic 
Parisians when their hour comes. The work of the Danish underground 
movement is being directed by the Council of Liberation with a Liaison 
Officer in London. This Council includes Conservatives and Com- 
munists. It was founded by the former Conservative leader Christmas 
Moller (mow Chairman of the Danish Council in London) and the 
General Secretary of the Danish Communist Party. The Council is also 
strongly supported by Social- Democrats, including their right wing, 
where hatred and opposition against the Germans is stronger than 
some anti-Communist tendencies which still exist. 

The Danish Council controls the entire resistance movement. It 
determines the beginning and end of strikes of protest. Again and again 
the Germans are forced to accept its demands. Their last measure— 
disarmament of the Danish police and deportation to the Third Reich 
of large numbers—failed to have the intended intimidating effect. All 
attempts at forming a new police force, loyal to the “ protectors,” were 
unsuccessful. Thus conditions in Denmark are chaotic from the 


` German standpoint. Not even the notorious Seyss-Inquart, who is 


supposed to take the place of Dr. Best, and a further increased Gestapo ~ 
terror (their headquarters in Aarhus were destroyed by Allied bombers) 
will change this situation. Contrary to some other European coun- 
tries, Denmark has no desire to alter her constitution. During the 
decisive August days of last year as well as in various Trade Union 
affairs and-in the Jewish question, King Christian showed himself 
worthy of the freedom-loving democratic tradition of his country, and 
the universal popularity of this true people’s King is beyond doubt. 
In Norway the Red Bogy, so eagerly propagated, has failed com- 
pletely. A few months ago, when the Norwegian Government in exile 
decided to conclude friendship pacts dealing with military and adminis- 
trative questions in the event of Norway being occupied by Allied 
armies, not only with England and America, but also with Soviet 
Russia, Goebbels’ and Quisling’s propaganda mills worked at high 
pressure. In keeping with the famous method, original documents were 
published according to which North Norway, at any rate, was already 
destined to be “ thrown into the insatiable red gullet ” as a Russian 
province. No Norwegian, however, let himself be diverted by these 


. atrocity tales. Though tradition ties him primarily to Great Britain, he 


does not care which of the Allies starts his liberation as long as this is 
done and as early as possible. While the Norwegian Government in ` 
exile, representing a people of three millions, loyally put the fourth 
greatest merchant navy at the disposal of the Allied war effort, at home 
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thousands of Norwegian guerrillas, highly skilled technically and with 
special units of professional engineers and technicians, are awaiting 
their hour in the north, where they have probably now linked up with 
the Red Army after the liberation of Kirkenes. King Haakon has sent 
a message of cordial welcome to the Russian liberators. 

Sabotage inside Norway is world famous for its skill and has given a 
model to other Nazi-occupied countries. The political opposition, too, 
is growing. Quisling’s attempts to -propagate Nazi ideologies have 
failed everywhere. The Church is standing united behind Primate 
Berggrav, Norway’s Niemoeller, raising its voice against all inhuman 
measures. They were particularly active and helpful during the 
persecution of the Jews. Twelve thousand out of 14,000 teachers 
refused to accept the compulsory membership of the teachers’ labour 
front. Seven hundred even preferred months of horror in labour camps 
and prisons to submitting themselves to German pedagogic principles. 
“Teachers and Church,” Quisling complained repeatedly, ‘‘ were pre- 
venting the ultimate peace with Hitler.” Free Trade Unionism, con- 
tinuing its work illegally after the loss of some noble-martyrs, also 
preserved its backbone. When it was to be incorporated into a com- 
pulsory organisation and the whole of Norwegian youth was to be 
mobilised for Hitler’s war effort, the Trade Union papers appearing 
underground—they are read and observed also by Quislings—pub- 
lished threats of a general strike. As at a later date a parallel Danish 
action, this was crowned with success. At the order of his German 
master, Quisling, whose supporters amount to no more than 1 per cent. 
of the people, gave in, knowing only too well that otherwise 400,000. 
Norwegian workers would be idle. 

It is only too clear that after all the fights and sufferings of the last 
3% years, the Norwegian people is impatiently awaiting its ultimate 
liberation. “ The Home Front ” in its hundreds of papers—every little 
village possesses its own illegal and well-edited organ—-warns people of 
provocateurs and exhorts them to heed only the most trustworthy 
instructions, above all from the B.B.C. In straightforward language 
they reveal Germany’s intention of prematurely bringing the patriots 
into the open as in Warsaw, while awaiting the appropriate moment 
would enable them to make a similarly positive contribution to their 
own liberation as the Parisians. In all its proclamations the Home 
Front lays stress on its loyalty to King Haakon and the ideal relation- 
ship maintained with his government, to which Parliament, before 
going into exile, had legally transferred all its privileges. Contrary to 
the experiences of other countries, there was never for a moment any 
alienation between the fighting country and its trustees in England. 
One of these, Hr. Trygfe Lie, is the first member of the Norwegian 
government to visit Stockholm since the occupation. Semi-official 
organs in Helsinki simultaneously suggest the reopening of the Nor- 
wegian Embassy, closed after England’s declaration of war on Finland. 
Norway, Denmark and Finland are to-day fighting against the same 
destructive power with Sweden’s moral and material support. The ray 
hope signifying the new Scandinavian unity becomes visible on the 

orizon. - 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A EUROPEAN 
CONFEDERATION. 


"4HE political reorganisation of Europe will only be successful if 
| . it utilises the pan-European or international organisations already 
existing. The enlightened absolutism of the Allies can last at 
most ten to- twenty years, while the idea of a European Confederation. 
matures, and a durable system will only be possible if created in the 
same impartial spirit as the Cripps plan for India. Its rules must not. 
be based on agreements by diplomats and ministers in secret con- 
venticles, as was the case after the first world war with the four peace 
treaties and the foundation of the League of Nations ; they will have 
to be laid down by an impartial court, a pan-European Areopagus, 
which, either if requested or ex officio, must be able to change decisions 
if they do not seem feasible or if new facts become known. Not only 
must:representatives of the governments be heard, but also of parlia- 
ments, economic and cultural associations, and minorities of a state, 
even if not represented in its parliament. Certain supernational and ' 
pan-European institutions and cOmmunities, such as the Holy See, 
the representatives of other Christian churches and other religious 
communities, the Jewish World Congress, the various Labour Inter- 
nationals, Federal Unions, Peace Societies, experts of all kinds will 
have to be heard. All parties involved will have to submit to this 
international court their claims and their military resources. 

The seat of the Areopagus will be London. Its tasks are: (a) the 
‘organisation of a just exchange of populations and territories ; (6) the 
reorganisation of European minority laws; (c) the laying down of 
the constitution of the Confederation. In (a) the task consists, as far 
as possible, in reuniting dispersed groups of the population with the 
motherland. Organisations which have proved valuable will have to 
be confirmed, and, if necessary, altered or new ones created. For this 
purpose the Areopagus may encroach upon the rights of the sovereign 
states existing before 1938, and may alter those points of the peace 
treaties which have proved untenable since 1918. Before making a 
decision it may institute referendums in certain territories. In (b) an 
exchange of populations will not always be possible, but the existing 
laws for minorities will have to be altered completely. We must 
distinguish between individual minorities and territorial minorities, 
the former insignificant groups whose small and dispersed numbers 
will always make them a minority compared with the people in whose 
country they are living. The latter constitute a national whole in 
themselves amidst another people, because they are living together 
in a number of villages, smaller and larger towns, smaller and larger 
districts, geographically or administratively coherent, and which, in 
the best possible case; would suffice to constitute a more or less 
independent state. . For these territorial minorities we could perhaps 
use the name of autonomous “ territorial corporations,” as the German. 
constitutional theory of the nineteenth century used to call them. . 
They comprise the village which is autonomous up to a certain degree 
as well as the Free Town, the autonomous province as well as the 
independent “ state within the state.” The model for such a solution 
we find in the constitutional organisation of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The “state within the state ” mentioned above is in this 
case Ulster, which is independent in all internal problems, including 
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legislation. An autonomous state which is only independent in admin- 
istrative questions is Scotland. A region autonomous only in its 
language and culture is Wales. Even the constitutional position of the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands can in some instances serve as 
a model. ` 
In difficult cases, with a very mixed population, the Areopagus will 
be entitled to convert a centralised state into a confederate state-like 
Switzerland. Such a solution could, before 1914, have saved the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and will be the only guarantee of a newly 
established Czechoslovak Republic. The statutes both of the 
individual minorities and the autonomous territorial, corporations will 
be entered in a special register, to be kept, first in London, and later 
at a pan-European Federal Court, the so-called Ephoralty at The 
Hague (see below). It will only be possible to alter them in ordinary 
court proceedings, but not unilaterally, as minority laws have been 
altered in democratic as well as in Fascist states. The Areopagus, as 
well as the Ephoralty, will enforce their decisions by diplomatic, 
military, economic and moral measures of all kinds. It will have at 
its disposal a pan-European air force and air police. The Areopagus 
as well as the Ephoralty may make investigations and collect evidence 
in all European countries ; they may leave certain decisions to stib- 
courts already existing or to be newly established in each case, but 
they may never avoid a final verdict as did the League in many 
instances. u 
The constitution of the Confederation is divided into two parts. 
Part I lays down the territories comprised, the rights and duties of the 
member states, unions of states and federal unions, if any. Part II 
contains the Federal Authorities. It must take into consideration 
the special political and geographical conditions resulting from 
England being the mother country of the British Empire, and European 
Turkey the sister country of Asiatic Turkey. Of the U.S.S.R. probably 
only the federal Republics of the Ukraine, White Russia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and Moldavia will be represented, and it will probably 
make special reservations because of its purely socialist economy. 
The smaller states will have to confederate in order to have the same 
- rights as the Great Powers in the decisive organisations of the Con- 
federation. We have in mind a Balkan federation; a Danubian 
federation of the Austro-Hungarian succession states including 
Roumania, which may also be joined by Poland ; a somewhat looser 
federation of the so-called Oslo states ; an Iberian federation (perhaps 
even including Eire). Other federal unions will also be possible 
and desirable for various purposes, as between England and Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Norway, Denmark, Portugal and Greece, between 
France and Switzerland, who would have to give up her perpetual 
neutrality. Between a disarmed Germany, an Austria belonging to 
the Danubian federation, and the Sudetenland, a sub-state of 
Czechoslovakia, a federal union would be possible and useful. Modelled 
on the Swiss cantonal constitution it must not in any way aim either 
at military or economic power politics and must restrict itself to the 
domains of legislation, jurisdiction, administration and the common 
spiritual and cultural life as was more or less the case till 1933. 
~ The decision about the foundation of federal states and federal 
unions will lie at first with the Areopagus and later with the Ephoralty. 
Each member of the Confederation must have a demoératic constitution 
with a republican or monarchic government ; Fascist constitutions are 
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-© forbidden ; fundamental rights of the kind_of the four freedoms must 
be guaranteed in each constitution. ` The federal authorities are the 
two constitutional assemblies in Geneva and Brussels and the Supreme 
Court at The ‘Hague. This does not prevent the choice for certain 
matters of Belgian, Dutch, Scandinavian towns, the town of Luxemburg 
or the Vatican State. The assembly in Geneva has to deal with 
political, military and cultural matters, and it controls the military 
air fleet and air police. The assembly in Brussels will deal with 
‘economic and technical questions, and controls the pan-European 
commercial and civil air fleet. Both assemblies, like the League, 
_have their periodical sessions and their administrative offices. The 
Ephoralty can.make its authority effective over both assemblies. 
The Federal Assembly in Geneva is an assembly not only of govern- 
ments but of representatives of the parliaments of all kinds, including 
minorities, of special experts and representatives of the spiritual and 
cultural life. Apart from military and political problems such as 
disarmament, it will have to restrict itself to the European section of 
the International Labour Office, which will continue as such. ` It will 
have to deal with questions of legislation, education, science, art, 
administration and the police. The Federal Assembly in Brussels . 
‘is concerned -with the problems of European passenger and goods 
transport, economics and currency. All the gigantic economic bodies 
which, since 1890 and even more since 1920, have burst the frame of 
the liberal state must be examined, changed, reorganised. Repre- 
sentatives of the governments and-parliaments, employers, workers 
and consumers as well as independent experts will be admitted. An 
important task. of the assembly will be to give planned help to 
ecohomically undeveloped countries, especially in‘ the East and South 
of Europe. , 
The Supreme Federal Court at The Hague will have the right to 
interfere in the affairs of all member states so far as they disturb or ` 
endanger the pan-European liberty and order. In transition periods, 
as is the present, when the moral and legal values and liberties of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, but above all those won and generally 
acknowledged in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, are 
endangered and are being suppressed by the totalitarian states, there 
must be a generally acknowledged authority for their protection. In 
Sparta the Ephors hada similar authority, in ancient Rome the Censors, 
in the Middle Ages the Popes. The Ephoralty becomes active if 
requested or ex officio. It will also have to assume the function of the 
former Hague Court. of Arbitration. For all the problems not dealt 
with here the Swiss constitution will be a model, Switzerland being 
Europe in miniature, the spiritual second home of every good. 
European. 
W: M. OSTWALD. 


GENERAL JUIN. 


MONG the many French civil and military leaders who have 

Å pya a vital part in the liberation of France the name of 
General Juin stands out as one closely associated with the 
re-making of France and her army. The Chief of Staff of National 
Defence must rank as one of the great figures of this war, owing 
his success as much to his great qualities of fearless and personal 
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leadership as to his tactical ability. ` His talents as an organiser and 
a general were fully revealed when the Italian campaign disclosed the 
high state of efficiency of the French army which he had helped to 
organise. | 

Alphonse Juin was born at Bône, in Algeria, in 1888. He was 
educated at Béne and Constantine, and at 21 volunteered for service 
with the First Regiment of Zouaves. In rgx0 he entered the military 
college of St. Cyr, and passed out with a “‘ Number One.” He was 
first posted as a second lieutenant to the First Regiment of Zouaves 
Tirailleurs, and became a full lieutenant in 1914. Promoted captain 
in 1915, he was attached to the staff of the C.-in-C. Moroccan forces, 
but paper work and the routine job of a colonial officer in a Moroccan 
garrison town did not appeal to him. Soldiering was in his blood, 
and he wanted action. He applied for and was granted a transfer 
to the Tirailleurs Marocains, with which he saw service in the field, 
was wounded twice, and was mentioned five times in despatches. In 
1919 he returned to Morocco. Then followed years of peace-time 
soldiering with staff and regimental employment, in which his marked 
ability ensured steady promotion, until 1925, when he was attached 
to Marshal Lyautey’s staff. The great French empire-builder took 
a fancy to this intelligent, elegant, and- hard-working officer. Juin 
soon became his trusted lieutenant, and acquitted himself brilliantly 
during the Riff war. His association with Lyautey was most fruitful, 
and he was known as one of the Marshal’s “ collaborateurs 
préférés.” 

After holding the post of Director for Native Affairs in General 
Noguès’ “ Cabinet Militaire,” Juin returned to France in 1933 to take 
- up an appointment as professor at the Ecole de Guerre with the rank’ 
of lieutenant-colonel. Promoted General of Brigade in 1938, he was 
nominated a year later Chief: of Staff to the C.-in-C. North Africa. 
Until then he was not very well known. But hardly a year later he 
sprang into prominence when he distinguished himself as a general 
who had kept his head when others had lost theirs. It was May 1940. 
He was given command of the 15th Motorised Division and took his 
hard-bitten desert fighters to Belgium. His troops received the first 
shock’ of the German onslaught near Gembloux, and inflicted heavy 
losses. But on other sectors of the front things were going badly. 
On his left the front line was rapidly deteriorating ; on his right the 
panzers were sweeping on like a tidal wave in the direction of the 
Channel ports. Outgunned and without adequaté air support, he 
_ fought a gallant rearguard action and succeeded in bringing his 
division back into France. He made a stand before Lille.and struck. 
It was a hopeless venture, for he was fighting against overwhelming 
odds on land and air, and after several days found himself completely 
surrounded, while some 80 per cent. of his effectives had been put out 
of action. His men were exhausted and his supplies of ammunition 
had run out. He was forced to surrender, and on May 3xrst German 
troops entered Lille. The German General Wagner, by order of 
Von Reichenau, paid tribute to his courage by allowing him and his 
men to carry their arms through Lille while the Nazis presented arms. 
. This was the only instance when the invaders rendered homage to a 
French general and his troops for their feats of valour. Juin was 
taken to a German prison camp with what little remained of his 
original division. Pétain negotiated his release and he returned to 
North Africa with the rank of General of Division and C.-in-C. Moroccan 
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troops. He_ succeeded Weygand as Chief of the North African 
armies and moved to Algiers. 

It was in this capacity that he joined the Allies in November 1942, 
on the morrow of the North African landing. At that time he had 
some 78,000 men under his command. The army was in a pitiful 
state, as the German and Italian armistice commissions had done their 


- job well and had stripped them of all modern equipment. The troops 


were underpaid, ill-equipped, and their officers were chiefly Pétainists. 
But if the troops were.in poor shape, they made up in courage what 
they lacked in equipment. They had very little but their ardent 
desire to redeem the honour of the army, stained by the shameful 
armistice of 1940, and to free their enslaved countrymen from the 
hateful yoke of Nazism and its Vichy henchmen. They fought magni- 
ficently in Tunisia, and contributed largely to the defeat of Von Arnim’s 
much-vaunted Afrika Korps. Their spirit of steadfastness, endurance, 
and self-sacrifice were given due credit by General Eisenhower and 
‘General Alexander on the entry of the Allied troops into Tunis. Vichy, 
under German pressure, deprived General Juin of his French nation- 
ality. Yet Vichy seldom abused this great soldier, who had shown his 
mettle in action, in contrast to its frequent vitriolic attacks on the 
so-called “ treacherous generals.” 

Once Africa had been cleared, the French and Allied High Com- 


` mands were faced with the formidable task of rebuilding the French 


army. The French were anxious to build up a new fighting machine 
capable of playing its part in the battle of Europe. They had literally to 
start from scratch and create an army supplied and equipped with up-to- 
date material, led by an officer corps fully acquainted with modern 
tactics and strategy. The most awkward problems were those of- 
production and supplies. North Africa, essentially an agricultural 
area, had no industries capable of meeting all demands of a modern 
war effort. Furthermore, the French colonies were still in the throes 
of party strife and divided allegiances, and the population was in dire 
need of foodstuffs, clothes, and medical supplies." Juin devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to the task of raising this new French army, a formid- 
able enterprise which would have deterred anyone but a man of his 
character. He displayed extraordinary gifts as an organiser and 
utilised to the full his experience as a commanding officer of non- 
European troops. He was greatly helped by Allied goodwill and the | 
steady flow of supplies which kept pouring into Africa in preparation 
for the great assault against Hitler’s Fortress Europe. 

On July roth the Allies invaded Sicily. The first bastion of Europe’ s 

“ soft under-belly ” fell after a month, and on September 3rd General 
‘Montgomery took the victorious Eighth Army to the Italian mainland. . 
Five days later Italy sued for an armistice. On September roth the 
Allies fought on the beaches of Salerno. Naples fell, and the Fifth 
and Eighth Armies drove farther inland. But in the late autumn it 
looked as though our good fortune had come to an end. Appalling 
‘weather and Kesselring seemed to be working hand in glove. The 


. Fifth and Eighth Armies became waterlogged and “‘ mud-bound,” and 


the war developed into a footsloggers’ campaign. It was at this 
critical stage that the reconstituted French army was given its long- | 
awaited chance. It was brought to Italy to take part in the fighting 
as part of the Fifth Army under General Mark Clark. Ever since 
1940 the French had been looking forward to the day when they would 


` meet their enemies -on anything like equal terms. : Now they were 
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going to get their own back from the Italians, whose boastful and 
criminal ruler stabbed France in the back when she was grappling 
with Hitler’s all-conquering Wehrmacht. 

On December 16th it was announced that French forces had been 

in action south-west of Castel San Vincenzo. These troops were part 
of the French Expeditionary Force, led by the Generals de Montsabert 
and Dody, under the supreme-command of General Juin. They 
included Algerian, Moroccan, and Tunisian units, such as the famous 
Goums, and the Tirailleurs Marocains, Juin’s old regiment. Aqua- 
fondata, San Elia, Mt. Croce, Mt. Cairo, and Belvedere Ridge are but 
a few names in the long series of victorious and hard-fought engage- 
ments. The French corps was unanimously recognised as, having 
done a magnificent job, and an Order of. the Day by General Mark 
Clark testified to its tactical skill and excellent leadership. They 
fought in an impossible countryside and were up against the cream of 
the enemy’s army. But the seasoned desert fighters soon proved to 
be perfectly at home in the barren rocky Apennines, and the fear they 
inspired can be gauged from the numerous letters found on German 
prisoners praising the dash and dauntlessness of the French troops. 
Likewise, Hitler’s communiqué no longer referred to them as “ hire- 
lings ” and *‘ mercenaries, ” but spoke of “ stubborn resistance Dy the 
French army.’ 
- Early in 1944 the Allies resumed the offensive. On February 3rd 
French, British, and American troops smashed through the “ im- 
pregnable ” Gustav Line. Soon the Hitler Line followed. On both 
sides of the Italian peninsula the Fifth and Eighth Armies kept up 
their drive forward. On June 4th the Allied troops entered Rome. 
The most difficult part of the campaign was over.. Juin had every 
reason to be pleased with himself and his army, which had given such 
an-excellent account of itself. His services were duly acknowledged 
by France and the Allies alike. He -was awarded the much-coveted 
Croix de -Guerre avec Palmes, the American Distinguished Service 
Cross, and was made a Companion of the Order of the Bath. After 
the capture of Rome he led his troops farther north. On July 14th 
the French army paraded in Siena before: General Alexander, General 
Clark, and General Juin. 

.His task was by no means over. From Algiers came the call.: 
Action stations. A new large-scale combined operation was being 
prepared : the Allied landing in Southern France. Powerful French 
and Allied forces were being mustered for this invasion. On August 
14th Juin was promoted Chief of Staff of National Defence. The next 
day the Allies struck. It was a red-letter day for the army of resurgent 
France, for its navy and air force. After four dreary years of hard- 
ships and miseries, the French were once again fighting on their native 
soil. It marked the beginning of the collapse of Hitler’s Black Guards 
and Blaskowitz’s panzer crack troops. The full story of the successful 
invasion cannot yet be told, but it is safe to assume that Juin played 
a.great part in the planning and preparation of this mighty Allied 
blow. He is now looking forward to the day when his old division” 
will be released from German prison camps. As a commander he has 
always been extremely popular with the troops, and highly thought 
of by officers and men alike. Like his great master—Marshal Lyautey 
—he will be known as “ the general who has deserved well of France.” 

D. INGBER. 
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BANANAS. 

ANANAS are a luxury we all miss. Indeed it is this popular 
[Rinit more than any other which has been so conspicuous by its 

absence for the past four years. Occasionally they flash into the 
news, as an appeal goes out for them to heal some young child suffering 
from what is a comparatively rare and deadly disease, “ celliac.” 
The only known cure for this disease is a diet of bananas ; without 
them the little life must be sacrificed. War has brought home to us 
‘the anomaly. In these islands children must die while bananas 
- could save their lives, while in other parts of the world the natives are - 
. finding their occupation becoming profitless because there is no market 
to which their bananas can be exported. - 

- The banana is regarded the world over as a great source of nourish- 
ment and food. The Koran calls the banana tree the Tree of Paradise. 
But the banana does not grow on a tree. It is the harvest of plants 
completely lacking a woody stem. It is a semi-bulbous plant with a 
leaf structure somewhat similar to that of the ordinary garden canna. 
The stem remains underground. Bananas grow upside down. This 
is because the wéight of the heavy cluster soon points the bearing stem 
towards the ground. It is a crop that cannot be successfully ripened 
on the plant. The harvest must be cut green, since in the final stages 
of ripening natural flavour is destroyed and the individual- bananas’ 
split, thus leaving the edible pulp open to insects.and decay. This 
tropical fruit has mofe uses than just to be eaten as fruit. The natives 
of Uganda convert it into beer and brandy, not to mention champagne, 
vinegar and jam. . They build and roof their houses with the big leaves 
and make kitchen utensils and other things from the small ones. These 
leaves are waterproof and the natives often use them as umbrellas. 
Banana-leaf skirts are also fashionable, particularly amongst the 
maidens, 

There are bananas and bananas. One variety grows as thick as a 
man’s arm and the fruit measures two feet in length. You would 
find these in East Africa. Another variety in Malaya produces bananas 
so big that three men can have a feed on one of them. Other varieties 
. such as the long round fingers are grown in the West Indies and Central 

America, Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands produce the big angular 

type which used to be common in these islands. The Egyptian orange- 
_ coloured bananas are not so well known among us, and the red seed- 
` containing bananas have probably been unknown here. The reason 
is that their succulent flavour made them so highly prized that few 
were exported. When the importation of bananas was stopped, it 
was feared that the West Indies would be ruined. Fortunately the 
prohibition does not damage that country as much as it would have 
a few years ago. This is because, although bananas used to be the 
sole export, of recent years the merchants have been producing sugar ` 
and oranges as well. In addition modern methods of dehydration will 
„ave much of the harvests from going completely to waste. What 
“cannot be consumed on the spot will be carefully preserved. 

Scientists have given help in finding the way to turn bananas into 
concentrated form. As a result there is now on the market the dried 
banana, and in due course it is expected to be available here. The 
water which occupies about . seventy-five per cent. of its bulk is 
eliminated. Altogether dried bananas take up about one-tenth of 
the space occupied by the fresh fruit. The space is saved because 
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dried bananas have neither skins nor heavy stalks. Another use has 
been found for the bananas in Jamaica. This country was one of the 
largest producers in the world. Its ‘annual export was worth five 
million pounds, half of which came to these islands. When the ban 
was placed on the fruit, suggestions were made that the surplus be 
burned or dumped into. the sea. Instead, however, the Jamaican. 
producers set about finding new uses. To-day bananas are being 
made into bread. ` Banana flour mixed with ordinary flour is proving 
so successful that Jamaica’s wheat imports are already being cut 
down. Banana meal is used for porridge and other cooking purposes. 
They are also’ being dried and preserved as confectionery and distilled. 
for vinegar. .This luscious fruit is also being fried as dessert and 
boiled and served as a green vegetable. The banana isa recent addition. 
to the fruits imported into our islands. Middle-aged people remember 
the time when the banana and the tomato, or “‘ love apple,” as it was 
called, made their appearance here. Mrs. Beeton, with her encyclopedic 
knowledge of comestibles, knew nothing of the banana in the earlier 
editions of her book. She knew of pineapples and quinces, nectarines 
and filberts, peaches and pomegranates, but not until recent years does 
one find recipes for bananas and grapefruit. - 

Getting back to the problem of growing our own bananas, not only 
is it possible, but it has been done. One man in Norfolk is growing 
them as a hobby. From a small six-inch shoot planted a short time 
ago he now has a-trunk six feet high and three feet in diameter. The 
leaves are sixty to seventy inches in length, and he has had nearly two: 
hundred and fifty of the healthiest bananas growing on it at the one ` 
time. His only qualification was that he was an expert gardener 
famous for his cucumbers. Another enthusiast has been growing 
them since he was eight, and he is now sixty-seven. He claims that 
they are as easy to grow as cabbages. He has much experience im 
growing tropical and sub-tropical plants. He says that all they need 
is shelter, heat and sunshine. They require no fertiliser. Every 
time one of his plants produces fruit it is pulled up. A bunch of 
bananas is the heart of the plant. Take them away and the plant 
dies. He keeps growing new plants from the suckers thrown out at 
the roots. -It takes three years for a plant to bear fruit. We get 
exactly one-third of the sunshine of Jamaica.and Madeira, where the 

- plants bear fruit in one year. These are not the only bananas being 
grown in this country, for they are being produced in botanical 
gardens. 

The requirements for banana cultivation are a moist warm climate. 
We have the moisture ; all we need is the heat, and it can be applied 
artificially. Experience would reveal the variety most suited for 
cultivation here. Large-scale production to compete with imported. 
fruit in peace-time would require hot-houses built on a large scale. 
But has not this been done for another Latin-American plant, the 
tomato? On the other hand careful research might produce a variety 
of bananas hardy enough to stand our climate. Banana cultivation. 
would be well worth while. It is a more prolific and nutritious plant 
than the potato, and as a food it has few equals, for it is very rich in 
vitamins and calories. Since every cluster weighs thirty to forty 
pounds, forty-four pounds could be grown for every pound of potatoes 
we now grow. On the modern plantation routines of pruning and. 
planting are such that fruit can be cut for the market every week and. 
virtually every day. A “stool” comes into. bearing in the tropics 
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twelve months after planting, and it will produce two bunchés of © 
bananas a year for twenty-five or thirty-five years. dn the tropical, i 


countries banana losses from hurricanes, floods and “‘ blow downs ” 
average between twelve and twenty per cent. of the harvest; yet. the 
profits of the fruit are enormous. I shall not be surprised if Britain in 


some measure enters into competition. with. these other parts of the - 


world in banana production in the years to come. This at least seems 
certain. Banana cultivation will be a novel post-war hobby . for 


thousands of gardeners with hot-houses: “What pride they will take i in, 
eating their own home-grown fruit! - 


Sanivier NAPIER. N 
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OUT OF THE MISTS.. ; i : 


when the mists were rolled away the sun, so to speak, would 

break through, clear and fine and warm. On the contrary 
it has been known to all who are endowed with an average sense of 
caution that what has been happening can hardly be dismissed as 
the simple, if heroic, business of defeating the forces of evil to the end 
that the forces of good might prevail. For the means of our crusade 
themselves derived from the evil source. The devil must rejoice over 
the sinister dilemma in which the world has been trapped. The “ final 


2 


victory of all peace-loving nations ” was a mirage, easy to look at, 


Ne “prudent person, has imagined during these ive years that 


‘hard to reach; and treacherous. To-day it is impossible for any 


- intelligent person not to be aware that the broad results of these five 


years of upheaval are beginning to show themselves. 

-On the one hand, Hitler’s Germany is doomed. By the muddled and 
tragic standards of our civilisation, we had no alternative but to accept 
the Hitler challenge and to defeat it, though we knew what the cost 
would be. Hitler now is virtually defeated. Though the war in Europe 
has not yet, as these lines are written, been declared to be over, yet 
the end hovers on the horizon. On the other hand, in advance of the 
formal event, the “post-war” disturbances have already been 
unleashed. The circumstance of war is the opportunity, not only for 
heroic self-sacrifice on the part of men and women whose motive is 
good and sincere, but for others who stand at the opposite pole in 
their human quality. Toughs and roughs and blackguards find 
something congenial in the circumstance of war. In the heat of the 
battle, and when the issue is undecided, we are inclined to accept any 
apparent help that comes to us from any quarter without looking the 
gift-horse, in the face. -When the victory is won, all things have to 
be faced. If we look at Europe to-day we find in one or two of the 
liberated countries a situation-so torn with dissension as to invite 


the gravest speculation. The liberation itself is seen to be no more ` 


the simple good thing we thought it would be than is the victory of 
those who achieved it. 

The case of France is in the main typical of the others. The super- 
ficial fact is of four „years of subjection by a hideous military machine, 
followed suddenly by the triumphant driving out of the enemy. Then 
why these disturbances in France? Years of research will no doubt go 
to the fathoming of what has really been happening in France. But 


one truth leaps to the eye. Pétain, a marshal of France, supported by - 
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oe Weygand, surrendered i in 1940 on the military ground that France was 
_. defeated. © "Opinion on the expediency, morality or justification of 
~ what he did is another matter. He accepted an armistice, and pro- 

_ceeded to honour it, and at. the same time, against all the odds, 

` determined to. keep unsullied the personal honour which bade him 
never to allow France:to be mobilised by Hitler against her former 
ally, and never’ to allow the French fleet to fall into German hands. 
The Toulon scuttling was the result of long-standing orders from 
Pétain.. Thé F.F.I.—Les Forces Françaises de l’ Intérieure—did magni- 
ficent underground work to help the Allied cause and: to eject the - 
invader. 

But they were .not all good, single-minded, patriotic men who 
shared in the work. , In their ranks were to be found men who, useful 
though they were to the business in hand, were not of the best French 
type, nor the best of any human type. It came to pass that the 
liberating movement was successful, Pétain was carried off a prisoner 
by the Germans, and de Gaulle crossed over to France to be installed 
as the leader of the liberated French nation. He at once found that 
the armed underground forces which had done such heroic work. 
against the Germans were in their turn about to constitute a forbidding. 
problem, or, at any rate, those sections of them whose motive had 
not been confined to the cause of liberating France from the German 
oppressor. Those men who had opposed Pétain now opposed de 
Gaulle. Why? Because they had a game of their own to play. 
They were revolutionaries. They were armed. In the south of 
France we have seen the spectacle of armed revolutionaries bent upon 
revolution as their true and congenial business, and attracting Spanish - 
revolutionaries across the Pyrenees to concert their plans for renewed 
civil war in Spain as well. Some months ago Mr. Churchill observed 
that the war had become “ less ideological.” It certainly had beconie 
more muddled, but whether the ideologies first launched by the Spanish 
civil war are dead remains to be seen. From Greece, from Jugoslavia, 
from Italy, from Belgium, comes news of the like import, as from France. 

There are those who see in all this the hand of Moscow. Certainly 
the hand of Moscow is active in Poland and throughout the east of 
Europe, perhaps even farther afield, pursuing the particular purposes 
of Moscow. ‘But it is unnecessary to conclude that the revolutionaries 
throughout Europe are dependent upon the encouragement of Moscow. ` 
They need no encouragement ; and we are not certain that Moscow 
wants to give it. At the end of the last war, the communist revolutiom 
in Russia and elsewhere arose spontaneously out of the war conditions. 
Distress, devastation, the ruins of a civilisation that has signalised its 
own failure by plunging itself into bitter and repeated war ; these are 
the predisposing conditions for revolution, the very breeding-ground: 
of communism. It was inevitable. It ‘happened in 1918. It is 
happening in 1944. The transition from war to peace in Europe 
will be, already is,.a turbulent transition. What the upshot will be, 
no man can tell. We do not know whether Stalin and his fellows are 
more concerned about the extension and consolidation of Russian. 
imperial and national influence westwards in Europe and eastwards. ` 
in Asia than about the “ world revolution ” or the extension .of com- 
munism. Probably they are; and the speech made by Stalin on 
November 6th last, the twenty-seventh anniversary of the October 
revolution, seemed to confirm that probability. Revolutions cannot 
stand still, any more than other human enterprises can stand still. 
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The French Revolution passed into the limbo of French. history ; 
and seldom in history, even in Russian history, was the discrepancy 
between the privileged classes and the proletariat more marked than ~ 
it was in France in 1939. In the sordid materialist standards of our 
civilisation, where values tend to be judged by cash and property, 
by the perishable goods of this world, the motives of action are con- 
stantly shifting. It would not be surprising if Stalin, as he casts an 
eye over the diplomatic spoils that lie at His feet, were to experience 
some slight impatience and irritation over those revolutionary fools 
who will not leave well alone, and who in their short-sighted adulation 
of the very shibboleths that had brought the Soviets into power are 
now disposed to fan uncertainty and further revolution at a moment 
when’ Moscow wants stabilisation and national security. 

_ Tolstoy’s disgust over the futility, meanness and vulgarity of civilised 
man would, no doubt, have been fanned into an impotent and-explosive 
wage, and thus perhaps not have been written at all, if he had had the 
grist of the present century’s experience for his mill. In the sixth 
winter of this the second war of our time, there is to be observed, side 
by side with the vague revolutionary tendency, a widespread lapse 
into something like a bankruptcy. of feeling and ideas, as though the 
horror had been too much, the strain too long, for any freshness of 
reaction to survive. An air of bewilderment seems to spread as the 
war's last lap extends the strain still further. A sense of unreality 
invades men’s minds as they contemplate developments which in 
more ordinary circumstances would have caused surprise or stimulated 
interest. Confusion follows confusion. Before the present war has 
run its course we are assailed by speculation about the next. Con- 
ferences of a “ post-war ” quality are held before the epithet can 
literally apply. Humble folk learn, for instance, that a world post- 
war civil aviation congress opened in Chicago on November 4th, the 
flags of fifty nations draping the ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, in 
which it was held; and they learn that Mr. Roosevelt sent an urgent 
appeal to the delegates warning them against “ tracing in the sky the 
conditions of possible future wars ” by creating what he defined as 
** blocks of closed air.” To humble minds‘it sounds grotesque. The 
early Fabian slogan in our own country about “ bottled sunshine ” 
“pales pitiably by contrast with this modern- conception of blocks of 
closed air all round the globe. 

- “I know,” said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘that you will see that the air 
which God gave to everyone will not become a means of domination 
over anyone. ... Let us work together so that the air may be used to 
serve humanity.” It is one of the counts in the general indictment 
against civilisation that God’s gifts to man—on land, on sea, and now 
in the air—have been misused and handed over to the devil. The 
facts of our contemporary experience are so bad and so gross that 
detailed contemplation of them becomes almost. an irrelevancy by 
comparison with their general outline. Yet we cannot escape the 
need to face them, whether as a whole or in detail. Therein, perhaps, 
a remedy as big as the evil itself may thrust itself upon us: for this 
time we have made so obvious, so formidable a mess of our heritage 
that a brand-new start may come to be recognised as the only wise 
expedient available to us. The exasperated craftsman who sweeps 
‘clean his bench and starts again from the beginning may give the clue 
to bigger things; and the beginning of our a ian civilisation was 
certainly Christian. | 
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No cautious man would try to predict how or when the collapse or 
series of collapses will take place in Europe this winter, convinced 
though he be that the emergency will be upon us sooner rather than 
later. Not many informed or experienced people expect that the 
war with Germany will move inch by inch till Berlin be reached from 
the west or the east or the south. It is more likely that Germany will 
collapse from within before the military consummation can be reached. 
Even Goebbels in his propaganda. to the German people is now apt to 
say that they will fight till an assurance is given that they are not to 
be destroyed. He no longer, or not often, talks about victory, except 
in so negative; restricted and specialised a sense. But while the guns 
and bombs shatter lives and property and blindly undermine the 
imponderables of our civilisation, the competent student of affairs is 
wondering which of the several possible collapses is likely to come 
first? The Nazis hold on in the transparent hope that the Allies 
will doggedly go on shouting and fighting for unconditional surrender 
until something else has collapsed which will precede and render 
. nugatory—from the Allied point of view—the German collapse itself. 
Through that gap the war criminals, including Hitler and his accom- 
plices, clearly hope to escape. The rumblings of civil war in France 
and on the Spanish border, and the communist demonstrations in 
Athens, no doubt fill such criminal breasts with glee. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the revolutionary agitators, 
though they brand their intended victims as “ fascists ” or as “ pro- 
German agents,” are so muddled in their strategy that they almost 
forget the war with Germany and do not notice the satisfaction they 
give to the German leaders by what they are doing in France, in Italy, 
in Jugoslavia, in Greece, in Spain. A general collapse of European 
society would so obviously afford the readiest way of escape for the 
Nazi leaders, who by a sinister, if familiar, paradox pretend to be 
protecting their country against the very bolshevism that may save 
them, or may save, at any rate, their skins. Each day that the war 
is prolonged increases the danger of morbid processes in the foundations 
of society, such as have already manifested themselves on the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; and by the same token encourages the hope of 
such men as Himniler and Goebbels that the “ victorious ” Allies will 
no more be able or even willing to bring any German to trial than were 
the former Allies a quarter of a century ago. When Mr. Churchill 
on October 27th last gave to the House of Commons an account of 
his recent visit to Moscow, he said : “ The enemy has two hopes. The 
first is that by lengthening the struggle he may wear down our resolu- 
tion ; the second, and more important hope, is that division will arise 
between the three great Powers by whom he is assailed and whose 
continued union spells his doom. His hope is that there will be some 
rift in this alliance, that the Russians may go this way, the British 
and Americans that; that quarrels may arise about the Balkans or 
the Baltic or Poland or Hungary, which he hopes will impair the union 
of our councils and consequently the symmetry and momentum of 
our converging advances.” Oddly-—odd, that is, for so shrewd an 
observer of events as Mr.’ Churchill—he did not mention the third 
German hope which seems to be better based than the two he did 
mention: the hope of a universal disruption and collapse into bol- 
shevism. Which collapse will come first, Germany’s or Europe’s ? 
_ Never before during this war could it be said that time was on the 
enemy’s side. It is arguable that the Nazis continue launching their 
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rockets (V.2) and their flying bombs (V.1) against London and southern 
England as a sort of vicious diversion, the while they place their chief 
hope upon those other gangsters, those muddled anarchists who have 
already shown their hand on the Spanish frontier, and elsewhere in 
southern Europe. 

Owing, however, to the possibility—another paradox this—that 
Moscow’s great influence in Europe is concerned more with imperialist 
or national than with communist ambitions,. we may well find that 
the greater collapse is held back: until-the collapse in Germany has 
been duly consummated. Formal victory would then be vouchsafed 
to the Allies, albeit a hollow. victory amid the ruins, the mere prelude. 
to pressing constructive work for the rescue of European civilisation. 
To rescue. Europe from the results of our handiwork is a harder enter- 
prise than the blasting of Europe in a destructive war. Nor will there 
be the shadow of a hope of success unless we have learnt the lesson, 
which is elementary to that Christian faith out of which our civilisa- 
tion arose, that our business on earth is to help each other, not to 
steal a march upon each other. We seem as yet to be a long way from 
the beginning of political wisdom ; but miracles (a consoling thought), 
far from being impossible or even unlikely, are commonplace to our 
everyday experience. Our civilisation has reached the pass where it 
is dependent upon a miracle for its salvation. 

We have entered upon the last lap in the war itself. Germany is 
cornered and compressed, as France nearly a century and a half ago 
was cornered and compressed, by a combination of Allied Powers 
` bent upon the destruction of her military machine. The kaleidoscope 
of our unhappy European relationships—fortunately or unfortunately 
forgotten by the majority of each succeeding generation—shows how 
the combinations shift and turn with an almost cynical impartiality 
or lack of consistency. It was Austria, Prussia, Russia and Britain 
that combined against Napoleon’s France ; it is Britain, Russia and 
France that are combined against Hitler's Germany, that modern 
product of Prussian militarism. Musical chairs would not be the right 
analogy, because musical chairs are harmless. In this European 


" . civilisation of ours we have had wars without end, bitter wars deriving - 


both from sordid politics and from misdirected religious fervour—the 
latter perhaps the bitterest of them all. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Yet, oddest of all the mysteries, we retain our faith in the destiny of 
man, as we bend ourselves with new resolution to the last stages of 
the latest war we have on hand, not in the least worrying, or even 
remembering, if old allies be present enemies, or vice versa. This latest 


war, which holds the record for venom, range and destructiveness, is | 


clearly drawing forlornly towards its close. 

Even Mr. Churchill, who in the nature of things would not be likely 
to err on the side of easy optimism, on October 31st expressed the 
opinion that the war in Europe might be over by the late spring or 
early summer of next year, or still sooner if a political upheaval in 
Germany were to cut it short. But the war with Japan—for this is a 
true world war, as these modern wars tend to be—casts a further 
shadow of a less calculable length. None theless, the end of the war 
with Germany will be something of interest and. of relief to millions of 
war-worn people. Though the whirlwind to be reaped after this 
prolonged sowing of the wind be a formidable thing to contemplate, 
yet our imagination, like- our other faculties, is mercifully tired, and 
fails to appreciate it in advance of the event. - The general.scene has 
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almost ceased to make much impression upon ordinary people. Their 
impressionability, as it were, has been deadened by the too long- 
drawn-out strain and agony. Even Mr. Churchill, whose fibre is of a 
perennial and almost miraculous resilience, bravely -though he breasts 
the recurrent need to make a war survey in Parliament, and spans 
the world by aeroplane to maintain contact between the leaders of 
the United Nations, yet can use the adjective “‘ unendurable ” (October 
27th last) as he warns us that last-lap weariness may still prolong the 
war. It is the natural result of this long and bitter futility of war— 
futile except in the tragic sense that Nazi Germany had to be crushed 
if we ourselves were to-avoid being crushed—that its jargon now pro- 
duces little reaction. To be regaled at this stage by phrases about 
the final victory of all peace-loving nations is not so stimulating as it 
used to be. There is a sense of weariness throughout the world over 
this obstinate and appalling human catastrophe, this abasement of 
life to a level where there is nothing to do but to slaughter, no news 
but war news, no scope for any activity except that of the “ war 
effort.” There comes a time when stomachs turn, when people sink, 
as the German people have sunk, into what Mr. Churchill on October 


31st called “ dull apathy.” 


One of the worst consequences of this upshot is that the very spring 
of resolution towards the attainment of a better way of life for future 
generations is visibly weakened. The work done at Dumbarton Oaks 
was in many ways poor work, and the man in the street took little 
interest init. The details of what is happening on Germany’s eastern 
border excite only a muddled concern even among the professional 
communists. The communist party in the United States has even 
disbanded itself. It was at a meeting in Madison Square Garden on 
january roth last, commemorating the twentieth anniversary of the 
death of Lenin and the foundation of the Daily Worker, that Mr. 
Browder announced that the Communist Party of the United States 
had abandoned its traditional socialist objectives and would support 
the existing system of free enterprise both for the present and after 
the war, even such “ elementary measures ” as the nationalisation of 
banks, railroads, the coal and steel industries being eliminated from 
the programme. The humdrum communist, crudely concentrating 
his mental faculties upon the fact that Russia is at war with Germany, 
concludes that the main present purpose of communism is to defeat “ the 
fascists.” But the question whether communism itself as a subversive 
doctrine or in Stalin’s intention is dead or not pales into unimportance 
by contrast with the big issue that to-day faces the leaders of our 
western—and Christian ?—civilisation. . 

This is a world war in a terrible sense. Far more is involved than the . 
pọlitical relationships, economic rivalries or social structure of the 
so-called Great Powers. The very continuance of Christianity is at 
stake, so far as its civilising mission is concerned. The Christian faith 
itself is proof against the follies of political man ; but it is not certain ~ 
that, though it launched our civilisation, it will recapture and continue 
to guide it. At this moment the Allied assault upon the Philippines 
heralds a climax in the Far Eastern theatre of the war. Our immediate 
enemies are the fanatic Shintoists of Japan, those fanatics who for three 
years past have held some eighteen million Christians in their power. 
Through Japanese eyes—those eyes which for three years have acted 
as look-out for the teeming masses of the bewildered Eastern peoples 
~—a spectacle is seen which we should do well ourselves to try and 
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appreciate. While these eighteen million Christians under their eyes 
practise a religion which in its essence recognises and seeks to foster 
the brotherhood of man, the continent from which originates that 
religion is plunged in competitive slaughter, Christian against Christian, 
yet those Christians affect a complacent superiority in moral fibre as 
they shoulder their “ white man’s burden ” in the East. The native 
peoples of the Pacific islands have been used to white domination, and 
have been taught by Christian missionaries that the redemption 
bestowed upon man by Christ is bestowed, not exclusively upon the 
man whose skin is white, but upon all men, white, red, yellow or black. 
Yet they find us hating the Japanese, and propagating our hatred for `- 
‘war purposes ; and, what to them is more astonishing, they hear the 
same sort of thing i in our propaganda against the Germans, who derive 
from the Christian West itself. 

‘They are simple people, these natives of Siam and Indo-China ; of 
the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies; of Malaya, Korea and 


‘Formosa. The Japanese say to them: we offer you liberation from 


these lying Christians, whose missionaries in your midst preach love 
and brotherhood and whose political—and religious—leaders in their 


own lands practise hatred and strife of so inveterate and bitter a kind - ` 


that they even visit it upon each other. What is the Christian answer ? 
The answer has yet to be given. Are we more interested in the tin, 
the oil and the rubber of Pacific lands than in the opinion of Christian 
civilisation held by Pacific peoples? -As by our greed and sordid 
rivalries we have made a hash of our Christian heritage in Europe, so 
in the East we may play straight into the hands of Japanese propa- 
ganda if we proceed to prove that the “ white man’s burden ” is a 
burden of looted tin and oil and rubber -rather than of human and 
Christian service towards those whose civilisation we regard as inferior 
fo our own. This war, and no war, is ever finished except the victors 
show themselves worthy of victory. If Dumbarton Oaks should ` 
suggest to the peoples of the East that the Allies are concerned only to 
disarm and keep down their enemies to the end that they shall them- 
selves dominate the earth, and if the Chicago air congress should , 
suggest merely that air control is one aspect of such domination, then 
even a defeated Japan is not eliminated from our Eastern problem. 
Singapore was not lost by exclusively military factors. East and 

West, the issue, is whether we can put our own Christian house inorder. ` 
If we can, all other good things will follow ; but in the meantime the . 
inescapable natural necessity is that we shall experience the full horror 


‘that results from the iniquities of our‘civilisation, to the end that we 


mend our ways. That is how the good will result from this present 
evil: 

GEORGE GLASGOW.. - 
November 11th, 1944. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE.* . 


Mr. Wilson Harris has seen so much history in the making during the last 
quarter of a century that many people will be glad to learn how he thinks it 
should be made in the coming years. He describes his little book as entirely 
unambitious, confines himself to Europe, and says little about economic 
reconstruction. Yet these hundred pages contain a wealth of experience and 
suggestion, all the more helpful since he was an eye-witness of the storm and 
stress of the Paris Peace Conference. The problem in 1945, as in 1814, 1878, 
and 1919, is to make a settlement that will last, for History is largely the 
story of the making and breaking of treaties. Shall we do better this time ? 
Only, we are told, on two conditions : that Germany’s military power is held 
tightly in check, and that life is rendered tolerable for the common man. 
The only hope of peace, he reminds us, lies in the ungrudging incorporation 
of a peaceably minded Germany in the family of nations. 

Our past errors should afford some useful hints. This time the armistice 
must be signed by German Generals, not by German politicians, and the 
Allies must swing through the Brandenburger Tor, so that every German 
will visualise the stark reality of defeat. Another difference will be full 
Russian participation in the settlement, which our author, unlike some other 
observers, hails with cheerful satisfaction. The disagreements between the 
Allies, he expects, will be fewer this time, partly because they will all be ina 
sterner mood, partly because the Atlantic Charter should be the determining . 
factor, though gaping holes are already showing in that famous document. 
In his interesting chapter on the new frontiers Mr. Wilson Harris discusses 
Poland’s prospective gains and losses, neither of which can be squared with | 
Article II, which frowns on territorial changes contrary to the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. The case for the amputation of East Prussia 
is defined as “ reasonably strong ” on the ground of strategic security, though 
he is less dogmatic than the Poles. “ There are arguments of some weight 
both for and against the award of East Prussia to Poland ; but this, at least, 
is incontestable, that if Germany is to lose any territory at all East Prussia 
should be the first to go.” If Russia comes as far west as Königsberg, Poland 
would gain on balance, since the former would have a fresh motive for 
resisting attempted reprisals by Germany. Since no German, Nazi or anti- 
Nazi, can be expected to accept such an arrangement a moment longer than 
he is physically compelled, its duration will depend on the preservation of 
unity among the Allies. 

Readers will turn with particular interest to the chapter entitled “ Settling 
with Germany.” Rejecting alike sentimentalism and vindictiveness, Mr. 
Wilson Harris declares: ‘‘ She has shown no mercy anywhere and she can 
claim none, though i in fact she is in no danger of being treated as she has 
treated others.” He has no use, for instance, for the Balkanisation of 
Germany. “The idea of any disintegration or division imposed by the 
victorious allies may be'dismissed, popular though it is in some French 
and perhaps in some Russian quarters.” He might have added American, 
for Mr. Sumner Welles, who ought to know better, has, come out for three 
Germanies instead of one. - The necessity of military and industrial dis- 
armament is an axiom ; but is it really the fact that “ some army Germany 
must have’’? “ Every nation must be permitted to man its frontiers, if 
only with little better than a token force, and in Germany the local police 
and gendarmerie may need to be reinforced in emergencies by the military.” 
A militia system, it is suggested, with six or nine months’ service, would 
suffice for all internal needs. Even this, he realises, would need constant 
supervision. Another item in which he is milder than most of our publicists 
is the suggestion that Hitler and Mussolini, Himmler, Goering, Goebbels 
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and some others may not necessarily be executed. “It would be a heavier 
and therefore a more fitting punishment to deport Hitler as a common 
prisoner to some penal settlement, like the Andaman Islands, and to leave 
him there to his reflections till his life reached its natural term.” The 
‘Andaman Islands, unfortunately, are not beyond the range of a rescuing 
submarine or aeroplane. A better solution would be that his fellow-country- 
menor the arch-criminal himself should save us the trouble of deciding his 
fate. There are plenty of other interesting suggestions in this 'striking little 
book ; for instance, that Heligoland should become an international base 
under nominal British sovereignty, and that responsibility for Iceland’s 
security should be undertaken by some inter-Allied or international force. 
Two little slips may be pointed out by an appreciative reader. Bessarabia, 
we are told, was Russian from 1812 to 1914. On the contrary, part of it was 
taken from Russia in 1856 after the Crimean War and regained in 1878 by 
the Treaty of Berlin. And Professor F. W. Foerster is described as “ the 
well-known German historian.” That distinguished publicist and moralist 
is an historian neither by profession nor temperament. One does not qualify’ 
as an historian by occasionally pontiating about the past. 
G. P. G. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY.* 


Few historians have combined so effectively as does Dr. Trevelyan exact 
scholarship with supreme literary skill. None but a master both in the 
science of history and in the art of historiography could have succeeded, as 
he has done, in writing a fascinating and convincing account of social move- 
“ments in England during so long, a period as six centuries. No doubt he 
had a model in the classic third chapter of Macaulay’s History of England 
from the Accession of James II, bit Macaulay had the comparatively simple . 
task of describing the country and its people as they existed in 1685. Dr. 
Trevelyan has had to face the far more difficult task of tracing the changes 
that have passed over both the land and its inhabitants during the long 
period that divides the Middle Ages from the present day. 

The first problem that he had to solve was : What is the scope and contént 
o social history ? In his Introduction-he is content to define it negatively» 

“the history of a people with the politics left out ” ; but. as we peruse 
the pages in which he exemplifies his definition we find ‘politics constantly 
and inevitably creeping in: Nevertheless it is kept in due subordination to 
developments in industry and commerce ; to fluctuations of ‘wages and 
prices; to changes in habits and ideas ; ‘to movements in religion and 
morality ; to advances in education and culture; to matters relating to 
sports and pastimes, . housing and architecture, class distinctions, and in 
short everything relating to the life of the common people. The immense 
variety of subjects dealt with inevitably gives a certain discontinuity to the 
narrative, but that does not detract’ from its absorbing interest. For 
Dr. Trevelyan has a marvellous faculty for extracting the significant and 
illuminating facts from the masses of authorities on which his history is 
based. It is obviously the fruit of voluminous reading and masterly con- 
densation. “He has drawn not only from the recent works of economic 
historians such as Dr. Cunningham, Sir John Clapham, and Professor 
Eileen Power, but he has derived illuminating side-lights from diarists such 
‘as Evelyn, Pepys, and Woodford, and from novelists like Maria Edgeworth 
and Jane: Austen, Dickens and Thackeray. He has also drawn to some 
extent from the wealth of. local history which of late has poured from the 
press, With masterly skill he has gathered information from all these sources 
and has combined it into a mosaic of fascinating charm. - Si 

_ Dr. Trevelyan, of course, realises that the knowledge that he has gained 
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from his numerous sources is but “a millionth part ” of the whole truth, 
now mainly unattainable. The making and the preservation of records is 
so much a matter of chance that what survives can merely provide us with 
casual specimens from which to judge the total reality. As Dr. Gooch 
remarks in his recent Courts and Cabinets, ‘‘ Without Hervey and Horace 
Walpole our knowledge of the personal side of English politics.during the 
eighteenth century would be meagre indeed.” Similarly we may ask what 
would be our knowledge of social conditions in the fifteenth century without 
the aid of the Paston and the Stonor letters ; of the sixteenth without the 
wealth of information supplied by Leland’s Itinerary and Harrison’s 
Elizabethan England ; of the seventeenth in the absence of the diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn, and so on to the present day. Fortunately for each 
succeeding age there are sufficient survivals to enable a picture to be 
reconstructed. One of Dr. Trevelyan’s difficulties, however, has been to 
decide what is an “ age ” in social history. In this department of history 
there are few precise dates. “ Ages” melt imperceptibly into one another. 
He solves the difficulty by taking typical representative men—Chaucer, 
Caxton, Shakespeare, Defoe, Johnson, Cobbett—and describing the England 
in which they severally lived, particularly emphasising.the changes which 
each of the later periods displays over its predecessor. This means, of 
course, that the history consists, not of a continuous narrative. (which it 
would probably be impossible within manageable compass to construct) 
but of a series of vivid pictures of selected eras. The pictures are for the most 
part limited to English scenes. Now and again, however, Wales and Ireland 
come into view. Scotland, in the eighteenth century, has a whole chapter 
to itself. This chapter, though most interesting and illuminating, never- 
theless breaks the symmetry of the English picture-gallery, and as a treat- 
ment of Scotland itself is inadequate. On the whole, however, one is amazed 
at the wealth of information conveyed : at the large and tolerant judgment 


_ displayed throughout : and at the skill with which vast masses of miscel- 


laneous material are worked ip into coherent and convincing presentations 
of both land arid folk. 


(PROFEssoR) F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE.* 


A book on the United States from Professor Brogan, following upon his 
valuable treatise on the American Government, was overdue; and he is 
not unwise in making it at this time a summary interpretation of the 
American people, their salient characteristics and outlook. Their problem, 
he holds, is, first, that of making intelligible to themselves the nature of the 
modern world in which the United States could, if it would, take the lead. 
Yet their problem also, he says, cannot be different from that of Britain 
or any other important country, since it is the reconciliation of real national 
autonomy with the needs of a new world society. But is this second state- 
ment -altogether accurate? North America is unique in geographical 
situation as in social structure. A great republic, with the most complicated 
federal system, wielding the power of vast resources and a most developed 
industrial system, facing across two oceans the land mass of the globe— 
do not these factors combine to make for the American people a national 
burden unlike all others ? 

However that be, Professor Brogan handles his theme as he alone among 
British writers of to-day can, with abundant knowledge, pungency, and an 
enviable flow of witty illustrations. The book was written with the whole 
English-speaking world in view. On this side of the Atlantic readers may 


- be most appreciative, after the brilliant chapter headed “ America is Made,” 


of the author’s description of the actual working of the federal system in 
relation to regional forces and claims, as well as to the political parties— 
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those aspects of the Union which are the most puzzling for our people. 
Why the parties are as they are, with Progressives and Tories strong in both : 
alike ; how the citizen’s worship of the Constitution goes along with an į 
irreverent attitude towards Congress ; why the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court, with their decisive power, cannot be chosen for legal eminence alone, 
-but must accord with the social balance of the country, including its 
religions ; how, during two centuries, the American woman has played her 
part in the public life—these are a few only of the topics that Professor 
Brogan runs over and illumines. His exposition of Congress and the 
Presidency is especially opportune. The tradition of the Senate, he believes, 
causés it to take on the whole a long-term view. Its treaty-making function, 
of course, is crucial, and he concludes that “it is far more useful to get a 
limited treaty with the United States than the most promising, vague, and 
undefined substitute for a treaty.” The time should not be far distant 
when European statesmen may “be remindéd by events of this word of 
caution. The American Problem is a small volume. -Every chapter is 
packed with good things ; every page bears the mark of Professor Brogan’s 
precise knowledge and acute intelligence, and of his warm sympathy with 
the country which for him is the most interesting in the world. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


A Modern Foreign Policy jou the United States, by Joseph M. Jones (The 
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Macmillan Co., New York, 1.35 dollars) is a-striking little book, He agrees - : 


with Walter “Lippmann and indeed with’ most thoughtful Americans that 
the old axioms of foreign policy, above all the adequacy of isolationism, 
have been invalidated by the progress of science and the shattering experi- 
ences of two world wars. Since no country or empire, however strong, can 
any longer enjoy security without the aid of others, the first requisite, he 


argues, is the maintenance of the alliance of the Big Four as a nucleus of - 


world order ; the second that the United States must protect and extend 
the principle ‘of freedom in the world, not for doctrinaire reasons, but because 
dictatorships make for war; the third that international control of civil 
_ and military air. power must be established throughout the world in order ` 
to prevent aggression ; the fourth that the standard of life for the masses 
must be raised as an indispensable foundation of democracy and peace. 
The United States, he adds, as the strongest Power, must take the lead, 
and can safely do so because it has no imperialistic ambitions. To shoulder 
this immense burden, however, the State Department, -om which he speaks 
with the inside knowledge of an ex-official, must be reorganised, brought 
into closer touch with popular opinion, plan on a wider basis, and devote 
far more attention to economic problems. How far the criticisms of 
` Secretary Hull and. his office are justified it is not for foreign readers to 
judge, but it is interesting to learn what the author thinks and desires, 
The third and last chapter pleads for the establishment of much closer ties 
between thé Executive and Congress. The Secretary of State, he suggests, - 
should appear monthly before a joint public session of the, two Chambers 
in which he would answer questions, present a full and frank report to 
Congress every six months, and at all times provide Congress and the 
public with fuller information. The more confidential issues, he suggests, 
should be discussed at a monthly meeting of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees with the President and Secretary. Such proposals may not com- 
mend themselves to all his American readers, but they will have no terrors: 
for Englishmen, whose Parliamentary representatives can ask questions and 
initiate debates whenever they like. — 





